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INTRODUCTION. 



The following argument contains such a full and explicit 
history of the case, that a very minutB account from the puh' 
lisher is rendered unnecessary. But for the information of 
thoBQ who may be entirely unacquainted with the names 
of the parties who were immediately engaged in the suit, aud 
who are alluded to in the argument, it may be proper to state, 
that before the separation in the preparative meeting at Cross- 
wicks, Joseph Hendrickson was the treasurer of the school- 
fund in question. As treasurer of said fund, he had loaned 
part on interest, to Thomas L, Shotwell, who gave the bond 
and mortgage upon which this suit was instituted. After the 
Orthodox party had withdrawn, the preparative meeting ap- 
pointed Stacy Decow, as the successor to Joseph Hendrick- 
son, who, in connexion with the Orthodox parly, had seced- 
ed from it. Thomas L. Shotwell, who held the money, was 
unwilling to recognize Joseph Hendricksou as the rightful 
treasurer of the preparative meeting of the Society of Friends 
at Crosswicka. 

Under these circumstances, Joseph Hendrickson exhibited 
i a bill of complaint against Thomas L. Bhotwell, in the Court 
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of Chancery of the State of New Jersey, to foreclose his bond 
and mortgage. After this bill was filed, Thomas L, Shotwell 
exhibited a bill of interpleader against Hendrickson and De- 
cow, who were the treasurers of the adverse parties, setting 
forth the pretensions and claims of each respectively. Joseph 
Hendrickson filed an answer to this, in which was a repeti- 
tion of the grounds set forth in his original bill. Stacy Decow 
also filed an answer to the bill of interpleader, in which he 
denied the grounds set forth in the bill filed by Hendrickson. 

After these wei'e completed, the evidence of witnesses was 
taken at Camden, N. J. before J. J. Foster, an examiner 
in the Court of Chancery, which, with the pleadings and ex- 
hibits in the cause, was published in two large volumes. 

In consequence of the Chancellor having been, while at the 
bar, of counsel for one of the parties, (the Orthodox), he se- 
lected Chief Justice Ewiug, and Judge Drake, to decide the 
case; they heard it argued in the First-Month, 1832, and gave 
separate decisions in the Seventh-Month following, in favor 
of the Orthodox party. V 

From this decision the aggrieved party appealed to the 
Court of Errors, before whom the case came on for hearing 
on the seventeenth of Seventh-Month, 1833. About two 
weeks were occupied in reading the two volumes of Evidence, 
&c., when the arguments of counsel commenced, and contin- 
ued about the same length of time. Garret D. Wall opened 
for the appellants, and was followed by George Wood and 
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Theodore Frelinghuysen; on behalf of the Orthodox party ; 
the case M^as then closed by Samuel L. Southard^ who occu- 
pied four days in delivering the argument reported in this 
volume. 

After the counsel had finished^ a Judgment was given^ af- 
•firming the decision of the Court of Chancery. The vote stood 
as follows; Boards McDowell, Green, Clark, Wood, Mer- 
kle, and Seely, (Oovernor), for affirmance; and Holmes, 
Campion, Clawson, and Townsend, for reversal. After the 
decision was pronounced, the president made a communica- 
tion, in which the Court recommended to the parties concern- 
ed in the controversy, '' to make a speedy and amicable ad- 
justment of all their disputes and difficulties/' 

The argument which is here reported, was listened to by an 
overflowing audience, of all persuasions and both sexes, with 
amarked and untiring attention; and it will be found to possess 
much of a highly interesting character, in relation to the dis- 
cipline and order, and also the doctrines and history of the 
Society of Friends. Should, however, any errors be dis- 
covered in any of these points, it must be understood that the 
Society are not to be considered accountable for all the views 
expressed by their intelligent and highly gifted advocate. 
The object of the reporter has been to give a faithful repre- 
sentation of the sentiments and language delivered. 

In justice to the speaker it is proper to state, that he had 
no opportunity of revising his argument before it went to 
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press^ and could not therefore make tbose corrections which 
extemporaneous composition generally requires. This cir- 
cumstance is regretted by the reporter^ but as S. L. Southard 
had taken his seat in the U. S. Senate^ before the manuscript 
was completed^ it was unavoidable^ unless the publication 
was deferred until the interest of the occasion would necessa-, 
rily be diminished. It is believed however, that the report 
will be found to be full and satisfactory. 



ARGUMENT 



SAMUEL L. SOUTHARD. 



SIXTH-DAY MORNING, 9 o'clock, 8th Moi 9th. 1833. 

Tt is not my practice, as your hooors well know, while repreaeot* 
lag the interests of my cileots, to bespeak from the court, either its 
e&rnest attention to the cause, or its favorable consideration for myself. 
But, sirs, on thia occasion, it will not be regarded as an affectation of 
diffidence in me, if I venture to remind you of those unusual circum- 
stances, irhich accompany the investigation of the cause now beforS 
you. Connected with it there is a magnitude which all feel, not merely 
in relation to the present moment, but to all coming times while our 
institutions last. 

When you look at the agitated countenances of those interested in 
this case — when you perceive the multitudes which have been thronging 
the avenues to our courts of justice, day after day — when you recollect 
that for twenty successive days this court has been devoting an earnest, 
anxious, and solicitous attention to the question now before them, it 
will not be considered strange, if in this investigation I feel as though I 
have a burden resting upon me which I am unable to bear. 

Nor, airs, are my difficulties diminished by the manner in which 
the cause of my opposers has been presented to you. You have heard 
an ingenuity in argument not surpassed any where. You have heard 
a manly, admired, and sympathy-exciting eloquence, which may hnd, 
poaaibly, competitors, but no superiors, I should under these circum- 
stancea sink under this cause, if I were notsustained under a conscious- 
ness of its strength, and had I not seen that strength exhibited by my 
learned associate counsel in his opening, in a manper which puis at 
defiance, all the power of the adversary; for he has placed this cause 
on grounds which remain untouched — they have been assailed but not 
overllirown. 
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In the invcstigatioD of this question I shall endeavor, as far as pra^ 
ticable, to keep separated the one from the other, those questions which 
are purely of a disciplinary character, and those that belong to the re- 
ligious aspecU of the question. It appears to me that unless the mind 
will keep them distinct, by first making an inquiry into the facts of 
the case, independent of the religious questions, I care not how strong 
it may be, it will become bewildered and confounded; and no better 
evidence of this can be exhibited than was shown in the argument of 
the opposite counsel. I ask therefore, in the first instance, llie atten- 
tion of your honors to the subject matter of the controversy. 

It is a part of a school-fund which friends at Crosswicks provided 
for the education of their own children. It was created in 1792, by a 
subscription of individuals living in their neighbourhood and belong- 
ing to one single association; in the year 1795 it was increased by 
another subscription of the same individuals, none living out of that 
particular meeting, all belonging to it It was further increased by a 
portion of what is called the quarterly meeting stock, but that is con- 
sidered precisely of the same character; when its character is under- 
stood, as the subscription made by individual members. The quarterly 
meeting had a stock created by the difi'erent subordinate branches, or 
by the members of those branches, [who were members also of the 
quarterly meeting,) for purposes connected with that meeting; and 
when that stock was necessary to be used, they divided it among those 
who had constituted it, in proportion to their contributions; returning 
back to the preparative meetings and monthly meetings, that which had 
come from the preparative and monthly meetings. When tliis portion 
came to the preparative meeting of Chesterfield, it was the returning 
not of a gift of theirs, not of a fund to be placed in trust for an object 
which the quarterly meeting had designated, but a returning back of 
the money which they themselves contributed, it not being wanted for 
the purposes of the contribution, A small portion of this fund, it ap- 
pears from the history, was derived from Ihe sale of a meeting house 
in Burlington, belonging to the quarterly meeting. It does not there- 
fore, create the slightest distinction, for that house belonged in part to 
the subscribers to this fund at Crosswicks, and it was returning money 
which they had already paid or contributed. This whole fund was 
created by people living in Crosswicks, and for purposes in which they 
and not others, were interested. 

Nor. may it please your honors, is this fund of the character which 
was given to it by the learned gentleman who first addressed you on the 
part of Joseph Hendrickson. He spoke of it as a trust having all the 
honors and sacredness of antiquity about il, and as if those who crea- 
ted it were laying in their graves; and you were told that you are now 
called upon to violate the wishes and the purposes of the dead. Is it 
80 sirs? Is it so? Eight of the very men who created that fund are 
now living, and the children of all the rest are now living there and 
did all live there at the moment of the creation of this fund. In this 



Investigation we are to recollect tiiat wc are looking at a fund created 
by persons now living, and who are parties in this controversy. Such 
a character has been given to this fund which if true, would make 
it sacrilege in us to touch it. But sirs, we are speaking uf our own 
fund, ana are inquiring what shall be done with money which we 
oursetvea have contributed. Whether we shall apply it according to 
'the original intention, or be prevented from doing sn because there Is 
a principle of law which stands in the way of this liberty. I repeat 
sirs, that it is necessary to call your attention particularly to this aspect 
of the question, because a large portion of the remarks of one of the 
learned gentlemen who addressed you, was calculated to mislead the 
mind on that very topic. 

It is a fund which we ourselves have created. The objects for which 
it was created we shall see presently; but it was created by us, and our 
inquiry now is how we may be permitted to use it, or who has the 
right to use it. 

The object of this fund has been presented distinctly in the instru- 
ment by which it was created. That has been read to you again and 
sgain, and it is not necessary that I should repeat its form or its words, 
to order to remind you of its full force. But I beg to remark, that that 
fund, that trust, I care not what you call it, on its very face has more 
objects in view than those which have been looked at by the adverse 
counsel. It is not a fund for the education of the poor alone. It is 
not a sacred deposit placed there which is to be untouched forever, 
because it is devoted to charitable purposes. I admit that it is for the 
education of the poor to 4 certain extent. But it expressly provides 
that it is for the support of a school then in existence, not for the 
education of the poor alone, but for the education of the children of 
all the subscribers. It is therefore, in that aspect, as so much money 
placed by me to support a school at which my own children are edu- 
cated; and the inquiry is, whether I shall have control of the fund by 
which that school is to be supported, which I, myself subscribed. 
The school at Crosswicks, was not created by that fund; the argument 
has been as if it were thus created. The school was in existence, as 
can bo plainly shown, in twenty different places, before the fund was 
subscribed; and the school being in existence already, the subscription 
was for the support of that school. And that was its first object. 

The counsel here read that portion of the instrument, which declares 
a promise " to pay (o Samuel MiddJeton, Treasurer, or to his successor 
or successors in office," the money subscribed, &c. &c. &c. Evid. vol. 
ii. p. 411. 

Now that school was already in existence, and this was a fund 
created for the support of that school. For what was that school 
designed? For Ihe poor only? Not at all. It was for those who 
Mbscribed, and for those who were connected in that particular society 
with themselves. 

It IB further declared in the instrument, " The interest or annuity 
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Is to be applied to Ihc education of such children ss now do, or 
hereafter aholl belong to the same preparative meeting, whose pa- 
rents are not, or shall not be of ability to pay for their education," 
Blc. &c &c. 

A portion of this fund was to be devoted to the education of the 
poor, but it W08 to support the school, and if the whole of the inter- 
est was not required for the support of the poor, then it was to be de- 
voted to the schooling of those children whose parents had subscribed, 
and who were of ability to pay. Suppose there was not one single 
poor in the neighbourhood, that not one of all the members of that 
preparative meeting required the exercise of this charity for the edu- 
cation of their children, was that fund not to he used? On the contrary, 
if that could be the case, and when even that was the case, the whole 
of the fund was devoted, not to the poor, but to the children of sub- 
scribers. Now it may have been so, again and again; 1 think it quite 
probable) that since the creation of thisschool there have been repeated 
instances, in which therowas not one human being in that preparative 
meeting, who was not of ability to educate his children. We shall 
find hundreds of meetings belonging to this society in which this great 
and cheering fact exists. I know not how it is there; but it is as pro- 
bable that it exists there as any where; whether it exists there to that 
extent or not I am unable to say. 

Now my conclusion is, that this subscription is not such a trust as 
has been spoken of fay the opposite counsel ; it bears none of the cha- 
racters of trusts of that kind; it is not devoted to a charitable use and 
that only. It is a subscription by individuals for their own purpose, 
for their own support, for the education of tJieir own children, and all 
that array of books and words which we have had in the course of the 
argument of the opposite counsel, has been thrown away. It was not 
necessary to go back to English law, or talk about the statute of Eliza- 
beth; they should have shown that this was a fund devoted to charitable 
uses. That law will not apply to this fund, and the character which 
they have given to if, I deny to belong to it The preparative meeting 
of Chesterfield, has just as much control over this fund as over any 
other property in its possession. This surplus which was to be used 
in the manner I mentioned, is in the hands of the treasurer; and the 
fund, the whole fund too, the whole fund as well as the surplus, is in 
the hands of the treasurer of the preparative meeting. But how is it 
in his hands? The treasurers are before you, and you are inquiring 
into their rights. But what are the rights of the treasurer to this fund? 
It is an inquiry which has not been suggested to you by the opposite 
counsel. The treasurers have no power over this fund in any possible 
respect; they are the mere agents to hold the fund, and if it is to be 
loaned, to take security for the loan; but they cannot dispose of one 
single dollar of it by their mere motion; they can affect the interest 
of this fund in no way whatever. Every act is to be done under the 
control of trustees, and sirs, in this society where my learned friend 



€ays majorities are unknown, it is to be a majorily of these very 
trustees, who are to control this fund in all its operations, 

Vou are told that majorities are unknown in this society; I shall 
consider that question hereafter, more deliberately. But 1 will call 
your attention to the strange fact, that a majorily have a right to con- 
trol this fund, and to do it too, despite of the wishes of the minority. 
I will read first exhibit 2d vol. p. 411. 

' ' We the subscribers, membersof the preparative meeting of the peo- 
ple called quakers, at Crosswicks in the township of Chesteriield county 
of Burlington, in New Jersey, do hereby severally, for ourselves and 
our heirs, promise to pay (on demand and in specie, at the rate as it 
now passes} unto Samuel Middteton, treasurer of the school at Cross- 
wtcks, begun and set up by and under the care of the preparative 
meetings of friends at Crosswicks aforesaid, on the twenty-seventh 
day of the twelAh month, one tiionsand seven hundred and ninety-two, 
(1792,) or to his successor or successors in odice, the sum of money 
severally hy us written against our names, with interest therefor, after 
the rate of five pounds for the hundred by the year, the principal 
whereof so subscribed is to be and remain a permanent fund under the 
direction of the trustees of the said school, now or hereafter to be cho- 
sen by the said preparative meeting, and by them laid out, or lent on 
interest io such manner as they shall judge will best secure an interest 
or annuity, which interest or annuity is to be applied to the education 
of such children as now do or hereafter shall belong to the same pre- 
parative meeting, whose parents are not or shall not be of ability to 
pay lor their education; and in case the whole, or any part thereof, 
shall not be wanted for such purpose, then and in that case, the said 
interest or income, or such part thereof as shall not he so wanted, is 
to be applied to such other uses of the said school or schools, now or 
hereafter to he erected by the said meeting, as the said trustees now 
or hereafter to be appointed, or a majority to consist of not less than 
five of them, shall think will best answer the design of the institution. 
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Joshua Bunting, 20 
Joshua W. Salterthwaile, S5 

William Abbott, 30 

Samuel Abbott, 30 

Isaac Horner, 5 

Nathan Middlelon, 30 

Thomas Lawric, 85 

Joseph Forsyth, 5 

Oidcon Middlcton, 7 

John Tantum, 5 

John Stevenson, 5 
jam Chapman. 
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Here then this fund is not only to be devoted to these objects, but 
here is a body of trustees provided, and Ihat body is to act by the very 
terms of the creation of the fund — by a majority consisting of five — 
there must be five of them, but if (his be a majority, then they have a 
right to dispose of the fund according to their pleasure, as they shall 
think bestj not referring even to the preparative meeting who created 
them, much less referring to the monthly, quarterly or yearly meetings 
to know how they shall manage and control that fund; they are to act 
as they think best — not as the preparative meeting shall think best — 
not as the monthly meeting shall think best — not as the quarterly meet- 
ing shall think best — and above all, not as the yearly meeting shall 
think best. The trustees, sirs, were to be appointed annually, and they 
were appointed annually; and after their appointment they have this 
fund in their control, and have a right to direct the treasurer of the 
fund to loan the money to whom they think best, and in every respect 
they have the entire control of the fund. We shall see presently the 
importance of this consideration. Here is, by the terms of this fund, a 
particular body designated who are to use it. We are here inquiring 
what is to be done with that fund? we shall see where that body is, and 
who they are that have a right to use it — we shall have no doubt on 
this inquiry. They are in existence now and were in existence at the 
moment of the separation. And this existence did not arise from party 
movements, but originated in the unity of the whole body. For they 
were appointed by the whole body, and from these very men thus 
created, it is, that our enemies seek to take away this fund. 

I will remark to your honors, that this is a fund created for the be- 
nefit of its subscribers distinctly and clearly; there is in it no admission 
that any other persons are to have any control over it, but men appointed 
by themselves. The trustees were and are the agents and instruments, 
nor is there on the face of it the absurd idea, that there is to be in any 
event an escheat of this property. And is it to be elsewhere found, if 
not written in the bond? And I ask, where there is any idea of this 
character to be found? But of this hereafter. 
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In the year 1S36 this preparative meetiag had with them the trustees 
of this fund regularly appointed, and they had Stacy Decow for their 
treasurer, and he now claims the money not for himself but for them. 
This, sirs, is the aspect of the case. I repeat it, that in 1838, when 
this controversy arose or assumed its final character, these trustees then 
holding this money were with my clients: ihey had been regularly ap- 
pointed and had the fund under their control, and at that time Decow 
was appointed treasurer, to act under their direction and by their autho- 
rity. On the other hand there was in the meeting a minority — a mino- 
rity of the subscribers who were dissatisfied with the majority, and who 
not remaining in that body but dissatisfied with them, and I care not 
from what cause, or reasons, or motive, withdrew from that majority — 
they withdrew from that majority, leaving them there in possession of 
the property, and with the trustees of the fund, and having full and 
perfect control over it- 
Apply, if your honors please, all the principles on which the adverse 
counsel rely in this case; I say all, for there is not one that will not sus- 
tain my clients in this cause. I shall shew when I come to examine 
the legal principles which bear upon this case, that my clients stand on 
impregnanle ground. The body, the whole body, was there at the 
moment of the separation; the trustees were there, the treasurer was 
there, and then, because they were not satisfied with tlie majority, a 
minority withdrew, taking with them the treasurer, and leaving the 
majority with all the trustees who had a right to control the fund, and 
the clerk of the meeting- 

Now, sirs, if the principles of our adversaries be true, where do they 
stand? who has withdrawn? who are the seceders? how can they come 
into a court of justice and tell us that we stand in such a position? that 
we are the seceders from that body, and have lost our rights? Sirs, this 
very principle applies to themselves — how it is to apply in other respects 
of this case I shall show hereafter in my investigation of the principles 
connected with it, and in relation to these transactions I stand on the 
ground, that there is not any principle in the old or new books that can 
call in question the rights of my clients. 

In this separation, sirs, it is proper for me in passing to remark, that 
when this majority went away, they carried with them of themselves 
and children only twenty-nine, while they left behind them fifty-five — 
those who went away represented of the original subscription but 84/. 
&r. 6d* of the whole amount of money, and left behind them those 
who represented 255i. 19s. 6d. leaving an excess of 171/. lis. due to 
the majority on our part — a difference of more than twice the amount 
of all they took with them. Here is a minority representing but about 
one fourth of this body withdrawing from it, and then coming into court 
demanding the whole of this fund. Is it justice? is it honor? is it 
honesty? 

But, sirs, there is another strong and marked feature in this cause; 
tbiB subscription woa for the support of a school — where is that school? 
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where is it? the fund has been given for its support, and where shall 
we Gnil it? You have not been told by our adversaries where it is; I 
will tell you: the school is now in full existence, and was when this 
auit was commenced. It is is admitted by the testimony of the adver- 
saries, that this school is in existence; who has the care and control of 
it? who bears the burden of the school? who arc devoting days and 
nights to make it the nursery of virtue and education? These ortho- 
dox gentlemen, so perfectly pure and correct in all religious and moral 
principles, is it they who have the management of it? they have not 
devoted one hour to it since the separation, and have not paid a single 
cent Since the separation it has been in our hands, we have taken 
care of it, there we place our children to be educated in those princi- 
ples of virtue and religion, of which you heard so much yesterday; 
there we place our innocent offspring, those in whom are all our hopes 
and wishes centered with relation to our religious principles, and the 
names we leave behind us. We have taken care of the school, it is 
under our control, and yet they ask you to say that the very fund for 
the support of our school shall be taken away from us, for the use of 
others. I ask sirs, is it honest? can it be legal? where is the legal 

frinciple that demands the sacrifice of the best feelings of human nature? 
f there be such a principle, it stands alone; it is a violation of the 
feelings of a man, of a pure and honest heart 

The speaker was here interrupted by T. Frelinghuysen, who ob- 
served, "Mr. Southard, you will admit that both parties have schools." 

S. L. Southard. I speak upon evidence as I believe the fact to bej 
there may be a school now, but there was not formerly; I speak upon 
the record and tlie evidence and when I wander \ shall be very glad to 
be corrected. 

We have now seen the fund, and what are its nature and its objects, 
to whom it belongs and in whose hands it is, and an inquiry very na- 
turally results, is it to be taken away from us? the minority were not 
satisfied; wc had possession of the fund; tliey were not satisfied with 
that, and must have a legal contest about it. 

Mr. Hendrickson, who was treasurer, and who has no interest in this 
matter as treasurer, who represents this minority, brought a suitforthc 
purpose of taking away from the majority this very money which they 
themselves had given, and to take it away from the object to which it was 
devoted ; sirs, they were not satisfied with our possession . Joseph Hen- 
drickson, their agent, on their behalf called us into a court of justice. 
We had no alternative, we had to follow; it is no act of ours that I 
stand here to advocate my clients' rights. We sought to avoid it, and 
would have done so had it been in our power. Well, this minority it 
is, that brings us here in this view before the world; they have com- 
pelled us to enter into this litigation, and they have actually ventured 
here to point to the discipline, to the constitution of their society which 
forbids them to go to law with their brethren; it is a principle engraved 
on their written constitution; notwithstanding this they use force. And 
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Bow do Ihey attempt to evade this discipline? Shotwell was not at the 
moment he was sued, although he had been before and has been since, 
a member of the society of friends; therefore they could bring a suit 
against him. But who did he represent? was it not brought against us? 
he was but our representative, and it is a mere pretence that they brought 
it against a man who was not a friend. That man was indifferent to 
this controversy; the suit was against a majority; it is nothing but a 
quibble, and a mere evasion of the great principle of their institution. 
Butf airs, when they were determined not to yield, we being in pos- 
•ession of this fund, sought to avoid this litigation, and we offered them 
terms, which have been read to you, for the settlement of this contro- 
versy as friends; but this was rejected; and why was it rejected? I 
will not open this volume to show the grounds on which it is placed. You 
will look at the examination of the witnesses who were members of this 
meeting; you will there find the grounds on which the refusal was 
placed. They were in substance these: because the majority made ar. 
offer in their character as friends, and would not admit that we were 
secedera and heretics; that is it. They iverc not satisfied even to accept 
the offer of a compromise unless we were ready to blast our own cha- 
racter in that offer. I will not characterize the principles and leelings 
of those who have rejected it on such grounds; their character is given 
by tiic feelings and in llie hearts of all those who hear the sound of my 
voice. 

They had another objection; that they were not addressed as the pre- 
parative meeting; thus admitting that they were right, and we wrong, 
although it was addressed to them in such a way that none could misap- 
prehend it;^ it was understood perfectly by all to whom it was addressed, 
and yet they would not consider the offer to compromise, i have read 
of men of this world who possessed some of those errors which the 
learned counsel spoke of, and who, when they were addressed in terms 
not exactly suited to their own ideas of their dignity, rejected and 
apamed those by whom they were addressed. There are many in- 
stances in history, but they all, save one, that I recollect, are founded 
apon corrupt feelings of human nature. That one was the father of our 
country. When he was representing the growing liberties of a growing 
nation, and was addressed by men in arms, and who admitted not the 
dignity of those he represented, he then rejected the offer. Sirs, he 
then spoke for his country — he spoke for liberty — he spoke for man ; 
he wu the representative of them all, and was determined that they 
should not be disregarded or disgraced. But that is not the feeling 
here; it does not refer to religious principles, but it is looking at pro- 
perty: "Admit that we are the preparative meeting and then we will 
hold the pelf." 1 will not apeak of the feelings which rejected this 
compromise. 

(laving rejected the offer, and being brought to this point, we are now 
in argument before your honors, told that we have no personal interest 
and that they have none; that they ask not a victory here in reference 



to any matler of pecuniary interest, but are askingfor the establishment 
of religious principles. Is it not to sustain their peculiar religious doc- 
to-ines? We never have gone, nor our fathers before us, into courts of 
justice to establish our religious principle, and so long as we retain the 
name of Quaker we will not; our fathers spurned the idea, and our ad- 
versaries know it. But airs, we have a feeling in this case, and a per- 
sonal interest, a pecuniary interest; labor as you please to make the 
motives of the adversary high and lofty, we have a pecuniary interest 
in this matter. We created this fund, and they ask you to take it away 
from us upon the principles that we have laid waste our civil character; 
we v/i}\Jig/i{ for the money — {1 beg pardon, the word was my own, 
not my clients.) 

In passing over this portion of the cause, I have endeavored to give 
you a history of the case. I cannot but remind you of a fact which 
(tanda to my comprehension, strangely in contrast with the professions 
which we have heard here. 1 mean the profession that Ihey are seeking 
only the one great object pointed out to you. When the separation took 
place in the monthly meeting, and they withdrew from the body, what 
was the warning which they gave us? Samuel Craft will tell you what 
it was. We will lose none of our rights — what were they looking at? 
we could not take away their religious rights or their liberty of con- 
science. What influence could we have on them? could we affect their 
religious rights? No sirs; but their eye was fastened upon the school 
fund and the meeting house: " Mind you, mind you, we lose no rights;" 
and now they say, " we are not lookingafter money but religious prin- 
ciplea." Put this and that together and then tell me what he was look- 
ing after. This was always the cry; " PFe will noi lose our rights."' 
they were acting under the direction of their Philadelphia lawyers, 
that if they meant to keep the property they must give notice that 
.they did not intend to lose their rights of property; looking at that 
'and not beyond it. They were to lose none of their rights. They are 
not to look into the body of this society, and if they have these rights, 
'they are to draw them from some external source. 

And permit me to say to your honors, in an inquiry into this case, 
it presents a more extraordinary spectacle with regard to the fund thus 
created. A minority withdrawing, found not their rights ufKin mem- 
bership with us in our own meeting, but in consequence of a connexion 
with an external body elsewhere, and on this ground they are to take 
from us our property; it is a most extraordinary aspect of the case. 
Sirs, I find in the bond no acknowledgment of any such external reU- 
tion. I do not find in the subscription paper, any acknowledgment 
that this preparative meeting was to hold it as long as the monthly 
meeting permits them, or the quarterly meeting permits them, or the 
yeaily meeting permits them, I find no such thing written in the bond, 
and when I look to see what is to be done with this subscription, I look 
to the words of the instrument; I cannot see elsewhere, nor as a man 
of sense would I look elsewhere, to see what is to be done with the 






fund. I fitid no such acknowledgment, yet on that idea this suit is 
built, and we are endeavoring lo save property which is oui-s and in 
our possession. 

Jfyour honors please, the idea which gives to this case its magnitude 
is this: there is something out of thisparticuJarsociely or body, which 
is to operate on and take away the money from one party and give it 
to another. This gives the importance to the controversy that you are 
aow to settle; for, recollect that my clients can have this money taken 
»way from them, only on the principle by which the general question is to 
I be decided; with regard to all theirotherproperty they must be subjected 
to the same rules; if the fund is to be taken away in consequence of 
their not being connected with the particular yearly meeting, or of any 
other extraneous circumstances, it is on the principle which applies to 
nil tiicir meeting houses, all their school funds and scliool houses, aye, 
lo tl>elr grave yards, where their fathers and friends tie buried. 

And it that principle be established here, ail this great society, who 
are listening with agitated hearts to the investigation of this question, 
all this great body must have a decision against them, which will leave 
tiicm with only the canopy of Heaven for a building in which to wor- 
ship the God of their fathers — will leave them without a single house 
in which their children may be educated, and without admission to the 
cemeteries of their dead. Can they meet such a question with indiffer- 
ence? can I discuss it with indifference? i should scorn my nature if 
I did not feel. Sirs, they cannot surrender these things; the whole of 
ihem. It is not this fund alone in controversy. Without a struggle 
they have followed when they were called, and answered when they 
were compelled lo answer; but they will never surrender all the pro- 
perty, and all the matters connected with their feelings, their hopes, 
and Uieir happiness, until that power, which they cannot resist, shall 
tell them. " depart, you have no right here-" 

I hope to save the law from the reproach of such a decision; and in 
doing it, sirs, I know one tiling well, and our adversaries know it 
Even admitting that those whom I represent are as our adversaries say 
they are, it would be well for them to follow the example of the early 
members of this society. Tliis is not the first time that a question of 
this character has arisen. When Barclay and Pen n were most distin- 
guished in this society, a controversy of tliis kind arose. I speak of a 
historical fact. A portion of the society separated from the resL They 
were called the separatists of that day, and when they went away they 
cast back upon the majority of the society, who remained firm, the 
chai^ of intolerance; that they had taken away their property and 
would not admit tiieni lo their grave yards. An answer was given 
them in the language of Penn, "It is false and untrue; we know that 
you have a right to this property, and that it cannot and ought not to 
depend on your thinking as we think on religious questions; we never 
denied you a portion of this, and we are a vast majority, but your shar« 
^ou shall hav« whenever you ask it of us. " 



Read the history of that day, and you will find these principles of Uie 
society written in letters which cannot be misapprehended; and 1 act 
on the principles of Penn and the society, when I endeavor to save 
both the society and law from the reproach of a belief, that this mino- 
rity is to carry away the whole of the property. I will refer you to a 
work which has been exhibited here, 2d Penn, 192, 212, Story'sJour- 
nal, 265; Griffith's Journal, 230, 231, where these principles are laid 
down as matters of history; it was their principle then, and it is our 
principle now, I would that it were the principles of our adversaries. 

There is another circumstance which has often been brought into 
consideration in the discussion of this case. I mean the controversy 
of George Keith with this society. The history of this controversy 
and the character of it, have been laid on record, in which the principle 
upon which they acted is eshibited. George Keith carried off, as the 
history tells us, a large number of the society; some of them had pro- 
perty, some had a majority and others a minority: was there in any 
one instance a contest for property? No, no, in that day Quakerism 
said, "let them hold all before we will demand it before a tribunal of 
justice." 

But, sirs, notwithstanding this fund is in the situation in which I 
have endeavored to present it, notwithstanding this majority stands in 
that relation to the fund, notwithstanding they were in possession of 
the whole fund, notwithstanding the principle of justice to which I have 
alluded, notwithstanding the practice of this society from its origin to 
the present moment, it has been decided that the minority is entitled 
to the whole of this fund ; in other words, that my clients, the majority 
of this meeting, have forfeited all their rights, and are to lose them ; 
and in losing them to this fund, they are to lose them to all other pro- 
perty that for a century and a half has been gathered up by them. 

It is this decision, sirs, which I have to meet in this discussion. 
The decision by one of the learned judges who decided it, rests on the 
ground, that we have lost our rights on account of religious faith; by the 
other, that we have lost them in consequence of withdrawing from the 
society, and for violating the principles of the discipline and constitu- 
tion; thus taking them both together, they lay waste our civil and re- 
ligious character. Against this decision we have appealed, and we do 
most CDrnestly protest, we do it respectfully, but firmly, in the name 
of the best feelings of our nature, in the name of justice, we protest 
against such a decision. 

We have the burden, I admit it, of showing that it is wrong. For 
myself, I feel the weight of that burden, and I feel it heavily. One of 
the men who pronounced that decision still lives, honored for his wis- 
dom and his virtue. Of the other you have heard much, both during 
his life and since he has departed, I will not quarrel with the learned 
counsel for any eulogy upon that man, hut I will not admit that he or 
any man stands a-head of me in respect and in reverence and in devo- 
tion to, his memory. That opinion, the learned counsel told you^ waa _ 



pronounced in an hour of gloom; it was succeeded byanhour of deeper 
gloom. He said he sealed it wilh his blood. Sirs, this was not so. 
When that opinion was pronounced, it was in the vigor of life, and he 
died, believing that he had in that opinion been guided by established 
principles of law. Buthe then knew that I denied the law and the justice 
of that judgment, which I am now about to canvass here, and in which 
I told him according to my best feelings and judgment, he had erred, 
And if in the investigation of that judgment, I should speak strongly, 
I shall not speak irreverently of him, but as he would demand of me, 
if he were here to order and command the mode of my argument. 
Sirs, he would spurn that reverence that could make me halt in the 
discharge of my duty. He would scorn that respect, that would para- 
lyze the effort of the advocate, and disown that friendship that would 
hesitate for a moment to show his errors, when they had an effect upon 
law and justice. Sirs, he was an honest and an able judge, but he 
could err, and no man was more conscious of it, and none that I ever 
knew so anxiously desired the correction of his own errors. He loved 
his reputation for wisdom and integrity, but sirs, he loved justice more, 
and nothing could or ever did give him more pain than the suspicion, 
that in regard to this, he might have erred, 

I believe, sirs, that in this opinion he has committed great and mani- 
fest and palpable errors. It shall be my purpose to show it, and I do 
this with the profoundest reverence for himself, and regard for his 
memory. In approaching Ihis decree and the opinion on which it is 
founded, it is a consolation to rae and a strong consolation too, that 
these learned judges did not agree in the views which they take of this 
case. By their opposition to each other, for it is nothing else, by their 
failing to agree in the views which they take, Ihey aid me in this in- 
vestigation. If they were united, and united in precisely the same 
views, there would be much greater strength in their decision. But 
the views they take are founded on different aspects of the case. 
They do not agree sirs, and with all the effort they could make for the 
settlement of Ihis great controversy, they could not agree in the views 
which they took of it. Chief Justice Ewing puts his opinion distinctly 
on this ground; that the yearly meeting at Arch street is the true yearly 
meeting, and that under the discipline of this society, the friends who 
seceded from it, thereby lost or forfeited their rights. This is the 
ground on which he puts it. He explicitly avoids all questions as to 
the religious doctrines of Ihe parties. The first learned counsel of the 
orthodox, infers that he would have decided with them on this point, 
if he had thought it necessary to decide that point. But that is the 
mere inference of the counsel. It is not and cannot he shown fii-om 
his opinion. I deny it. Chief Justice Ewing has no where said, that 
on the point of religious doctrines, the orthodox party were correct. 
He has nowhere said that friends were incorrect. When the counsel 
maikes his inference, he does injustice to the judge as well as to the 
adverse party, and if you will look at this npinion, page 40, 41, 52, 
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and 59, jou will find a clear and explicit refusal on the part of Chief 
Justice Kmng to enter into the question os to religious doctrines. It 
is nol necessary to read these passages here, as you have read the opin- 
ion in your closets, but I hope you will refer to them. He avoids re- 
ligious opinions; he rejoices that it is not necessary that he should in- 
quire into these religious opinions. It is true that the chief justice" 
insists that the society of friends, that quakers, have religious doctrines, 
and says too, that these doctrines may be found in many works of 
standard aulhors. Well, sirs, have we denied that in our answer? 
have we denied it in the evidence? have we denied it in argument? 
when and where do we say, as you have heard from the adverse coun- 
sel, that we declare there are no religious doctrines connected with 
this society? when did we declare it? t deny it We have never, any 
where, made any such declaration. We have religious doctrines. How 
could wc be christians without religious doclrines? But even l/ial 
name has been denied to us. How could we be a band of religious 
people, how could we be united together in worship without religious 
opinions? How is It possible for us to make such a denial? We have 
denied that certain doctrines pointed oul, were doctrines of the society, 
but that does not admit that we have no religious doctrines, and we 
have shown in our answer that we not only have rehgious doctrines, 
but that we rely on them with a faith, for which we are ready to an- 
swer to the God who made us, but that we are not ready to answer to 
our fallible fellow man. 

Now, sirs, while the chief justice places it on the ground, that Arch 
(rtrect yearly meeting is the true yearly meeting, and that we have lost 
our rights by withdrawing from it, Judge Drake places it on other 
ground, and expresses a doubt whelher a forfeiture should take place, 
even supposing we had committed an error, in relation to government 
or discipline. In page 72 he remarks, " But the Chesterfield prepa- 
rative meeting with respect to this fund, may fairly he considered, not 
merely as a trustee, but as having a beneficiary interest, inasmuch as 
the fund is to be expended in the education of the children of such of 
its members as are poor. It is a subordinate meeting, the pretensions 
of which are to be settled by its acknowledging one or the other of 
these yearly meetings as its head. There was some difficulty in se- 
lecting which it should acknowledge, and if the majority had mistaken 
the truth, and connected themselves with the wrong head, (supposing 
ttus to be a mere dispute as to government or discipline,) I should feel 
very reluctant to conclude that they could have no further right or in- 
terest in the fund." 

Here then Justice Drake puts aside directly and positively, the 
ground on which the chief justice rests his opinion. He says, that on 
that ground, he doubts whether, if this Cheslerheld meeting has com- 
mitted an error, that they are therefore to lose their property. We 
have then these two judges standing on totally different grounds; the 
one resting on the ground that we have separated from the true yearly 
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' meeting, and the other on the ground that we have erred in religious 
doctrines. How does the learned judge get to that? I wish here dis- 
tinctly to state (he mode pursued in reacliing that point, ia order that 
the court may follow me in any suggestions, that I may make in rela- 
tion to it. 

The quakers have religious doctrines; the orthodox party haveshowo 
that ihey hold these religious doctrines, and deny that friends hold 
them. Friends have not shown that they do hold them, and therefore 
the orthodox must take away the property. This is his argument 
Take it and weigh it in the scale of common sense, (I desire to speak 
respectfully of the judges,) and tell me what it is. Here are two par- 
ties formerly belonging to the same society, and one says we have cer- 
tain religious opinions, and proves it, and takes away all the property. 
They say to the others, " we seek this forfeiture not by proving that 
you are wrong but that you will notadmit that your opinions are sound, 
and from it we infer you are guilty, because you will not prove your- 
selves innocent. We say that you do not hold certain opinions, and 
because you will not prove that you do, (and how are you to prove it,) 
you shall be punished by a loss of your property." Is not this a fair 
exhibition of the opinion of Judge Drake? Is there any other princi- 
ple connected with it? If there is, I have not the intellect to find it 
out, aud on that head it is destitute of law, of common sense, and of 
justice. I repeat again, I do not wish to speak disrespectfully of 
the judge, he erred, and the greatest men err. 1 have known him 
long and have loved him well, but he can commit errors, and he 
tiaa here committed as great an error as ever a judge did in a court 
of justice. 

T. Frelinghuysen. Will you permit me to read a sentence from 
Judge Drake's opinion. 

S. L. Southard. I will let you do as you please sir. 

T, Frelinghuysen then read a passage from page 87 of the opinion, 
aad observed, *' that will stand the test of scrutiny, of talents, and of 
time. 

•V. L. fioulhard. The learned counsel has made his speech and I 
shall proceed. 

T. Frelinghuysen. You said I might do as I pleased. 

S. L. Southard. 1 will always let you do as you please sir, here or 
elsewhere, for 1 am sure you will always do right. 

The great error which the learned counsel has fallen into in reading 
this extract to the court, arises from this simple fact, and it lies on the 
very surface of this case, and in the decrees or bills of interpleader; it 
is this. That here are not two parties contesting for a piece of property 
for the first time, in h way that is to show who has a right to the pn>- 
perty, or who cannot have it, as in relation to rent, and where one 
party has never had it in possession. Here in this case, both partie« 
are tn possession of tlie property, both start at tlie same point in ihe 
invesligation of tlicir rights, and the question is nut, who shall rccoTet 
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a new piece of property, but who shall forfeit the old. This ia tliCH ' 
the error into which the learned counsel and Judge Drake have falletn 
We are not, now before the court, contesting fer new property, but ■ 
here is a piece of property, which has been in the possession of both} 
and the question is, whicb is to forfeit the rights to that propertyt ' 
Here one party asserts, that the other holds incorrect principles, anfi 
the other denies il; and there is no proof that the principles of that 
one are incorrect. Can there be a forfeiture enforced under such ciN 
cumstances? 

We come back again to the question, not of claiming a new rightj 
but of forfeiting an old one in our possession; and the question it 
whether we are to lose it, because we have not answered. I am argui 
ing as if we refused to answer, but we have answered completely, en* 
tirely. But if we refused to answer altogether, and Decow said, "X 
belong to tlie preparative meeting and will not answer," suppose tha^ 
were the case, then I should take the ground on the principle I hav* 
presented. He could nol be compelled to forfeit the property, because 
he would not answer. The distinction is between the question as tt 
the nature of the property. No lawyer can mistake it. It is as light 
as day. It cannot be misapprehended unless intentionally. Sirs, I 
return. 

The opinion of Justice Drake, according to my understanding of il^ 
18 that precisely. He finds both parties in possession of this propertj^ 
It is in the hands of the treasurer, (and I ani willing to admit for mv 
gument, that it is in the possession of both,) and Judge Drake comeB ' 
in and lays down this principle. One of the parties demands of tbk 
other to answer to certain charges respecting religious doctrines. That 
party refuses to do it, therefore, it shall lose the property. If that iB 
Qot the substance of it, as I before remarked, I have not intellect or 
capacity to discover what it contains; and it is unsound both in law 
and justice. 

We cannot under our institutions have a forfeiture created in such a 
mode as this. To lose this property we must have violated some law. 
Now, sirs, I rejoice in having the advantage to show, and the burden is 
much lightened by the fact, that these judges have placed their opinions 
on different grounds. They have not presented a united force which 
we have to overcome. In one thing only do they agree, and that is, 
that there is to be a forfeiture of the money by my clients. The one 
decides that for our conduct, and the other for our belie/, we are to lose 
the fund in our possession. I repeat again in this investigation, the 
view of the counsel is nol correct. We have rights in tliis fund; our 
fathers made it, and did not make it alone for charitable use, which they 
pretend, but for our use — for our children. And if the management of 
this fund was in question, and there was no right or interest in the fund 
beyond it, still as we created it, the principle of justice will call for our 
management of it. From the grounds on which I have endeavored 
to place this conlroversy and the manner in which I have endeavored 
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r b> show the positioa in which the fund stands, and the right of these 
parties to it from the creation of the fund, I mean from llie position of 
It arising from our being a majority, you will perceive I am not to make 
an argument to show that we are to acquire the right, but to show that 
wc are not subject to a forfeiture. The distinction is important 
■nd I trust you will not forget it It is not that we come here to show 
ihe right to acquire property, but to deny that we have done that which 
should create a forfeiture and loss of it. And in doing that, I have there- 
fore only to show that the ground of my adversaries is an untenable one, 
I have to answer them to reBisl the errors which they have incorporated 
in their argument, as applied to the facts and the principles of this case. 
I shall endeavor to do this, leaving the great ground of our own right to 
rest on this principle, which I have endeavored to show, and which was 
so clearly set forth in the irresistible argument of my associate counsel. 

What then are the opinions which I have to resial? What are the 
errors of the argument which I have to overcome.' 

The first is, that our conduct in relation to the yearly meeting, was 
so incorrect as to destroy our rights. 

Secondly, that our faith is so heretical, that there are no terms to be 
kept up with the heretic. 

Now, sirs, iu opposition to the arguments of our opponents, I in- 
sist in the first instance, that in a question of property, there is no sub- 
ordination to the yearly meeting, or to any other meeting, which can 
aflcct the rights of tliis property. 

That is my lirst position, and I will maintain it too, and before I 
slate what is my second, permit me to say that this is a point which the 
chief justice has not investigated. He has taken it for granted — he has 
nut taken the position and followed it out step by step, with that pre- 
cision which his mind was in the habit of exhibiting, but has taken for 
granted that this connection and subordination did so exist, so far as 
relates to property, because it did, as far is it related to the religious 
opinions and doctrines of the society. 

The first counsel who addressed you for the adverse party, saw this 
defect in the chief justice, and occupied more than half a day to endea- 
vor to supply the deficiencies, and to show that that subordination did 
exist. 1 deny it, and in endeavoring to show it, I rejoice that the chief 
justice has left it in such way, that I have to struggle only with the 
adverse counsel who addressed you. 

My second position is, that in an examination nf the state of the parties 
in Uiis cause, previous to, and at the yearly meeting of 1827, the prin- 
ciples of the society, and its actual condition at that time, prove that 
the acta of friends were not in violation of the discipline of the society, 
and cannot therefore be called a forfeiture. 

In the investigation of this part of the case, so far as they went, they 
have made this great, and to me most astonishing omission. They forgot 
to carry with them Ihe great principle, and only bond of this society.' 
They have spoken of ituiewpontioD, or aa a aocieiy Mtalrfi»bed r*~ 
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other societies are eatablishcd, and have forgotten altogether the pecii> % 
liarities of this institution — the sole bond, the very law and const itutloB 
of their rights they have forgotten altogether. They have discussod iX 
38 if there was no such principle connected with it, and in that way 
they make out what they please, I care not how strong the mind may * 
be, I care not how high the intellect may soar, without thatitisimpot- 
sible to read the truth. The stonger the mind the greater the error, 
because it carries itself further from the truth in this investigation. Here 
is a radical error of the investigation — they forgot it. i shall show 
presently what that was, and if 1 do not satisfy this court, that in all 
that was done by friends at that yearly meeting, they never broke this 
bond, but that the adversaries broke it, I shall fail \a doing what I be- 
lieve I am able and coniidently expect to do. 

My third position is, that a body out of this state, irresponsible to its 
laws, and out of the nation, (fur this is the end to which it must reach, 
that a body thus situated cannot by its acts control tliis trust, or in any 
way direct the rights and ownership of property within the state of N. 
Jersey. In order to do this the laws must reach and control both par- 
ties in the controversy — they must reach him who dictates the rule, as 
well as him who obeys it, and you will remark that this will be the 
result carrying out their notion; that we may be deprived of our rights, 
by going to the monthly meeting; then the quarterly meeting may dis- 
solve that and take it to itself; then the yearly meeting may dissolve 
the quarterly and take it all to itself; and thus having all in Philadel- 
phia, all being disowned there, it must eventually go to the London 
yearly meeting. If tliat principle be correct, and according to the ideas 
of that advocate for orthodoxy, Thomas Evans, it is correct, it must 
finally goto the London yearly meeting. I say it is a monster which 
the law will not sustain. All their principles are wrong, and will be 
found so, if carried out to tlieir results. You see, sirs, they say that 
the monthly meeting can destroy the preparative meeting, the quarterly 
meeting destroy the monthly meeting, and so on to the yearly meeting. 
It is because they are connected with the great society throughout the 
world; and therefore all this property must go to the society in London. 
They cannot stop short of there, for their principle carries them there. 
I repeat that this is a monster, which the laws of this state never can 
sanction. The law I'cquires that he who dictates the rule, and he who 
possesses properly under that rule, should both be under the control of 
the law; and you cannot reach this trust if it be so; you cannot make 
those who hold this trust take care of it according to lis putpose. I ask 
you now if this principle be true? If this fund be carried to Philadel- 
phia, and that yearly meeting should say the fund should go elsewhere, 
how are you to reach that meeting.' how can you control it? there is no 
mode by which you can reach it. The laws are too feeble; the arm of 
chancery is a long one, and its power is strong, but it cannot reach the 
administration of a trust like that, and therefore, the existence of a 
trust like, that, cannot be acknowledged. 




My next principle and my last one, is, that there can be no forfeiture 
of property in our country, and under our institutions, for a false failh,^ 
or a change of faitii; and I trust I shall be able to establish it. In 
addition to this principle, I hold, thai if tliere can be a forfeiture of that 
character, it must be by the avowal of false doctrines, by the individual 
himself, and not by any with whom he may be united or connected^ ■ 
or hear preach; that it is a personal forfeiture if so at all, that there 
can be no forfeiture that is not a personal forfeiture, and that il caa ', 
only be by an avowal of false doctrines by the indlvidualjand not by those 
with whom he is associated, or whom he may hear preach. The court 
will see, if that be true, what is to he its efiect on a certain part of the 
case in connexion with this. This error must be proved, not presumed. 
It is not to be inferred that I hold a false faith, because the man that I 
hear preach holds a false faith, or because I am unwilling to have even 
a heretic, treated incorrccliy, and outside of the discipline and consti- 
tution of the church, or because I require that all the administratiouB of 
discipline should be within the rule of discipline. No, sirs, it must be 
proved upon me, that I hold such a faith. It must be proved on the 
preparativomeetingof Chesterfield, that they holdit. This is altogether 
distinct and unconnected with the misconduct of the parties in relation i 
to discipline. It relates to the question of faith and doctrines, and witli 1 
regard to that question it is a personal matter. It must be proved, if a 
human tribunal will place itself between me and my Maker; if it will 
inquire what are your aspirations to the God that made you; how do 
you believe in relation to his will to you? 1 demand of them, that if I 
am in error in the intercourse with my Maker, I shall be proved to 
have erred. If they will place themselves in the position of my God 
let them have his infallibility, when they come to my punishment. 

Now, sirs, I have stated tbc principles upon which i shall trust, to 
the mind and observation of the court, and 1 think the court have fol> 
lowed me with attention, and understand me. The natural course for 
tnc to follow, would be to take up each one of these positions, and by 
going through the whole case, to show that each position is sustained; 
and that being sustained by the evidence and facts, the conclusion would 
be in favor ol my clients, fiul to take that course I should have to 
go over every new position throughout, and thus gather evidence here, 
and evidence there; 1 should be compelled, in that mode, again and 
again to repeat facts, to the weariness of the patience of the court, and 
not make my case so clear as by another mode. I propose, therefore, 
not to take up those positions regularly, but carrying ihem along with 
me, to take up this question historically; to begin at the commencement, 
and follow down the facts from tlie origin of these difEcuJties to their 
conclusion, and in going along to apply these principles to these histo- 
rical facts as they occurred, seeking to bring the mindsof the court to the 
conclusion, that these principles are founded in law and truth. I am 
persuaded too, that in the mode of this investigation, and aa the firrt 
•trp, the Decessary aad important, conclusive step, in this inquiry, wc 
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must see what is ihe nature of this society, of this compact, of this 
institution, about which we are talking; we must see what they are, 
what is the bond of covenant, what is the kind of compact; we must see 
how, and what they are, before we can apply the principles of law to 
them with certainty. Let ua inquire who and what these partie 
what the society is, and what its peculiarities are. 

Now, sirs, you must permit me lo express my surprise at the remarka j 
made in relation to this society. This question has been discussed bjr 1 
both the adverse counsel in this case, as if there was no peculiarity ] 
about this society of quakers; as if quakerism was a common thin^ 1 
just like presbyterianism or episcopacy. They have in fact stripped it i 
of all its peculiar notions, and the only ground, upon which they caa i 
rest their hopes, is by stripping off the peculiarities of this sect. There J 
is not an eyesight in the world, so keen as to find a quaker, after yort \ 
take off his peculiarities. I cannot find him. And thus stripped, they 
come into a court of justice to inquire about his rights. They talk of 
the light within, and say it is the spirit operating upon the heart, just as 
episcopalians or presbyterians. In relation to the Trinity, the learned 
counsel says they believe just as every other denomination of christians 
believes, except in the use of certain words to express it; and in regard 
to the t^/onemenl, it said that they think that a satisfaction has been 
rendered for gin, that the ransomed debt has been paid, like other 
christians. And the learned counsel made them to believe in all the 
consequences of original sin, and was about to make them believe in 
the effects of Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

What ivere their peculiarities? why were they a persecuted sect, an 
object of wonder and astonishment, in Europe and m this country, if 
they had not these peculiarities? are not their peculiarities more durable 
and permanent, than those of any other sect that ever arose since the 
sacrilice of the Saviour? I beg, therefore, that after all this exhibition 
of the quaker, we may be permitted to look after him, and find him, 
and to judge of him as he is, and not as he has been represented, per- 
fectly similar to other denominations ofchristians. They are a peculiar 
people, and we must understand them, or we cannot place the proper 
construction on their conduct now. However difficult it may be, and 
1 admit i(s difficulty, as I have never been educated in their peculiari- 
ties and faith, we must find out these peculiarities, if we mean torepre- 
eent them correctly, and the court must understand them, if they mean 
to adjudge with justice and law. You will find in Sewells' History, 
page G, and in Penn, 211, 212, and in a great variety of other works^ 
not necessary to refer to, the origin of this class of christians. 

Your honors will remember, that in the settlement of the Church a 
England in the reign of Queen Elizabe(h, it was placed on a foundatiol 
which a very large portion of the English nation resisted. They weBi 
dissatisfied with it, and whatever may have been its history sinc«g 
there was a deep spirit of opposition felt in the nation to that establish-«fl 
ment. In consequence of that dissatisfaction there arose in Englar^ 
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very nearly two hundred distinct sects of professing christians. They 
were as numerous as the towns and villages scattered about the island. ' 
But all these, as well aa those who adhered to the established church, 
relied for guidance to salvation, on external forms, and ceremonies 
and observances. There was not one of them that did not do thiSi ' 
They relied on them as proof of their religious opinions, and incorpo* I 
rated them with their religious opinions. They all did this. There j 
were in all these sects a few, who were dissatisfied with this mode of | 
external worship, and with making their religion to consist so much 
in forms and appearances, without the reality. In the distraction which 
prevailed in that age, a single individual, failing to find that peace and 
consolation which he sought for, and which true religion only could 
give, retired and withdrew from the sect with which he was connect- 
ed, and in secret sought his God, and in secret examined his own 
heart. There were scattered over the nation, men who in the provi- 
dence of God had been driven to this, and among them there arose a 
young man, George Fox, who having this feeling in relation to exter- J 
nnls, of making religious rights and ceremonies part of the essence of I 
religion, and seeking that inward consolation which he believed could { 
only come by retiring within, and waiting for the openings of the 
spirit of God, sought in that country for those who were thus 
driven, and he found them. The spirit which governed him and them, 
collected Ihem and formed the society, and this society was formed 
upon the great principle that the spirit was their bond, which united 
them and led them on to the truth. It was that which was to crown 
tliem with eternal life and glory. 

It was at the age of twenty-five years that an incident occurred to him, 
which gave an energy to that society, and an interest to those who were 
looking at them, wliich at once established the character of the society 
as a separate and distinct class of christians, — and that fact was the im- 
prisonment of George Fox, who was at that time iheir leader. I do 
not mean a man who was their spiritual guide or director, but a man, 
who under the influence of the spirit, was most active in carrying for- 
ward the great work to which he devoted himself. But he was not a 
leader or guide. They had no leader but one, and as quakers, can 
never, never admit any leader but one. The imprisonment of thia 
young man arose from extraordinary circumstances, which I beg in 
this discussion you will not forget. I think it gives something of a 
character to this class of christians. He had gone to Nottingham, and 
there Kttended one of the churches at the time of public worship. The 
preacher there in the course of the administration of the services, de- 
clared in his sermon, or asserted tliat the more sure word of prophecy 
was the scriptures. Fox being in that assembly rose and stated, that 
it was not the scriptures, for the scriptures themselves declared that it 
was tlie spirit And for that very offence he was imprisoned. 

Now, take that as the first gathering of this society, and compare it 
with the arguments delivered here. Why that very same declaralioa , 
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not have been listened to from any of the pulpits of t 
the objection was not confined to Nottingham; there was not existing 
at that day, a sect of christians that would not have declared, that the 
more sure word of prophecy is the scriptures; and yet George Fox waa 
imprisoned for the denial of it. Yet we are told that they think ad 
other christians think. Sirs, we have at the very commencement of 
this society, a distinct feature of it, and one that is not to be borne down 
by any theological arguments. I care not what is said by witnesses on 
this subject, they may say that this man wrote one thing, and that ma 
wrote another thing, but that original fact stands as matter of historj 
and is a land-mark to guide us in this Investigation . Fox was imprisoned I 
in the year 1649, and that for the faithof hissociety. Now, sirs, itwa' 
that spirit operating on their hearts immediately and directly, revealiD| 
to them the truth, which was the rule and guide of all their belief. Ti! 
operation of the light and spirit with the true quaker, is not, as the a; 
gument has attempted to show, the same with them, as with all oth< 
denominations of christians. It was the immediate and direct revelatiot 
to the heart, and In the heart, which was their rule and guide, and in H 
they found their bond of union. It was the life of righteousness whick 
was their bond, and that only. They had this then, and if they conn 
tinued quakers they must have no other bond. It was, sirs, this 11 
thus immediately and directly revealing to their own hearts the b 
which they looked to, to guide them. They appealed to that princiiJ 
which they insisted had been implanted in the heart by God hlmseU^ 
not as natural conscience, but as a portion of his ownspirit to rule man 
and to follow its teachings and its guidance they directed all their efibrt 
and affections. It was that, and their looking to that, which most dia 
linguished them. Their language was, "To your tents, Israel! G 
is your tent To your God, Israel I" It was their all, so far as ri 
gion was concerned, not because it denied the scriptures, but because U 
was their chief, their great and only guide, which could safely lea^-l 
them; because it was from God ; because it was God. It was the Ughfcf 
of Christ. It was Christ himself, acting in them; it was their sec uritji 
and their protection, and their hope. 

Now, sirs, when they were " gathered up" into a society, they d 
not issue those expressions, they did not issue their terms in comi 
with one another, nor did they establish doctrines as the bond of t 
society. If they did I ask for the proof of the fact. They did no 
it. When they united themselves together, they established no p 
ciple of that kind. Thoy had a bond, which was as strong as the C 
that made them. It was God bmiself — his spirit operatin 
hearts. It was not the feeble observances of men, or the ceremoni« 
of other sects. None of these. They did not form their bond or coi 
nexion of these. Whether right or wrong, we are not to judge. ""' 
was their bond, and we must keep it in view if we will ask what tl 
rights are, or we shall err, in applying principles to them, which c 
only be applied to others. It may seem strange that there was i 
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I SDmething like a form and bond Id the early connexion of this society, 
I l>ut for thirty years, (until Barclay wrote that book, and since then it 
I was the same, for all admit that he wrote nothing new,) you cannot 
find allusion to any one principle, save this one, as their guide. If there 
15 any thing of the kind, I should like to see it I have read with 
esrnestness, and have endeavored to &nd out all that I could in relation 
to this society, and all that J have read of their works, for thirty years 
from their origin, proclaim that there is nothing like it. You must 
create a new society, with new objects and characteristics; but I entreat 
that in doing il, you will not tear away from my clients their charac- 
teristics. Sirs, it was tliat principle which gathered them as a people, 
fay attending to the manifestations of truth, or the immediate revelation 
of God in the heart. This was their true and only bond of union. It 
was the inward, invisible life of righteousness, and according to the 
views of this society, embraced not only those within the society, but 
all of every age and people, from Adam down to the present moment; 
all of every age, who, regarding that principle, and governed by that 
principle, and attending to the openings of this spirit, of this light of 
Christ in tlieir hearts, should be carried forward from a state of sin, of 
guilt, of misery, to a state of peace and happiness. 

And this was not con&ned to the little circle about Nottingham and 
elsewhere, but embraced all from the commencement of time, and em- 
braced all the ancient prophets and priests, who were obedient to this 
spirit; and not only those under the Jewish dispensation, but all in hea- 
then lands, who might pay devotion to this Christ, though they never 
SBWhIm wit)) their outward eyes, butappearinginwardly in their hearts, 
being obedient to his teachings, are good, just and faithful, and are em- 
braced within this church. Their church was not confined to the narrow 
sectarian views of other churches, but embraced all the children of God, 
•s the children of God. You will find this principle running through- 
out their writings. It is manifested in a great variety of extracts. I 
shall be compelled to call your attention to these extracts, but will not 
i«ad them now, but in another connexion. 

Well, in consequence of this principle, they felt bound from time to 
time to bear their testimony to what it directed them to, and they had 
this strong feeling, and this strong language; that the testimonies, the 
acting out of that spirit, were to be sustained, and not let fall — set up 
and not let fall; and they applied these terms to iheir testimonies, jurt 
as they apply them to their meetings now. You will find in their his- 
tory, that they were to hold up Ihese testimonies, notwithstanding their 
persecutions, before the world. They were not to let them fall; an^ J 
■ let the consequences be what they might, they could not fall becauw J 
they were the emanations of the spirit of truth. Hence the language I 
of setting up a meeting, and letting fall a meeting, alludes to the support | 
and sustenance of that meeting; keeping it in the life and vigor and 
activity of the spirit, which is Iheir guide. And when they speak of . 
letting fall and setting up, they mean the aame thingi they do not meafa 



that with a stroke qf the pen Ihey have power to say what shall be set 
up or put down; they mean this: that " you are not to let fall your tesU- 
moiiies, but bearing them through tire and sword, and through all diffi- 
culties, sustain and uphold ibem^ and as one of their testimonies, to 
keep up Tfieetings and not let them fall. It is a testimony of the- 
light within, and as the effect of that lij;ht it binds you together. YoiK^ 
are to act so as to maintain that meeting in its vigor and healthfulacsiri| ■ 
and not let it fall," And if we carry that idea to their meeCingH, yovl 
will find an explanation of those portions of this discipline which hav^a 
been so often commented upon. You talk of a yearly meeting settin)^ 
up and laying down a meeting: it means that they should be togetht ' 
under the influence of the spirit, so as to support and sustain the e 
dence or testimony of truth, that it is in them, and not to let it faU 
And when they speak of laying down a meeting, they mean that thj 
spirit, not being sufficiently manifested in their walk and conversalioi 
the life of righteousness not being sufficiently manifest, they had bettOj 
lay it down. And this is as full an explanation as I can i 
dersland them. It is with difficulty that I can get hold of their term 
but I rely on it as being correct; it is an explanation consistent v 
their principles of peace and love. The construction put by the opp» 
site party is that of power and force; that is not consistent with t' 
spirit of love, which anciently pievailed, but according to the view 
of modern times, the spirit of force and power should be applied. 
And where was it applied in the early institution of this society? 
nowhere sirs. The spirit of love ruled and governed their actions, 
and when that was not warm and ardent enough in friends to sustain 
these meetings, they then thought that these meetings could be con- 
tinued no longer. Am I not more in accordance with the spirit of 
love in this explanation of that principle, which is the beginning and 
end of truth and peace and religion? I shall show you the operation of 
that spirit, presently, in their bearing the outward testimonies which 
they did from time to time, and in forming meetings for the care and 
encouragement of each other. They established those meetings which 
are since called meetings for discipline, the object of which was to aid 
each other. 

In looking hack to the origin of the society in which this discipline 
is founded, I challenge the production of a single fact which can shoW' 
that there was a subordination of meetings in relation to any t' ' 
else, or that there was any kind of connexion, in respect to any ll 
but tlie supirart of the outward testimonies of the society. What thei 
outward testimonies are I shall show you presently. Let this < 
lenge be met. No, sirs, they formed meetings for the care of 
other, to aid and assist and sustain each other under suffering; ta 
care of each other, that they bore before the world, those testimoni 
which the spirit of truth dictated. It was for a watching supcrintcu 
ing care over those whom they believed to be the children of C 
From that, every thing connected with the discipline has sj 




had its beginniDg. I speak not of meetings for worship, but of meet- 
ings for discipline. TJiese knew no power to bind Ihem but God. 
Here was no creed, anil they believed that God himself had bound 
them, and that white Ihey lived and acted under his spirit, nothinz 
could sunder them. Bui, sirs, they gave out their testimonies, and 
they were the emanations from the light which was within, and all 
these they regarded as the fruits and effects of that inward bond, of 
that light It was so with regard to speech, and apparel, and war, and 
oaths, und a hireling ministry. They considered these testimonies as 
a revelation of thai infallihle spirit of truth, which was their guide. 
That was the great foundation of their testimonies and they believed 
it lo be so. If you were to ask VVilliam Penn and George Fox (were 
they here), what they mean by their testimony against war, they 
would say, that it was a dictate of the spirit of truth, of the light 
within which they bare before the world, as the fruit and effect of that 
spirit and that light. That would be their answer. And when individuals 
let fall these testimonies, and did not sustain them before the world it 
was cause for disowning them. And why? Merely because they 
broke these testimonies, merely because they broke that bond)' No 
such thing: when a man violated a testimony, for instance, in relation 
lo war, it was not for the violation of the trslimony, that he was con- 
sidered as having rendered himself liable to be disowned, but it was 
because, by breaking that testimony, he showed that the inward bond 
and connexion was broken; that the effect and fruit being destroyed, 
he had fallen from the truth, and finding that the bond and the spirit 
which connected him with the society was gone, that the life giving 
principle was dead, they disowned him. 

And with i-egaril to doctrines, what are they? To speak in lan- 
guage the most intelligible, the word doctrines, means things that are 
taught; it means teachings. And what were the doctrines of friends? 
They were the teachings of that inward light. This life of righteous- 
ness, which is B doctrine which they held, was a direct emanation from 
that light. That light directed them to the scriptures, bid them to 
believe in the scriptures, and was their guide to salvation; and it told 
them to bear these tealimnnies. These were their doctrines. In s 
fcw words then, in corroboration of that view of the case, permit me 
to say that this inward light was the fundamental truth of the society. 
The opinions which they entertained in regard lo religion were the 
doctrines, the teachings of that inward light, and fundamental truth. 
The testimonies which they bore before the world were the fiuits of 
that light operating upon Ihem, and carrying them forward into action. 
This fundamental truth was the great tree of their religion, and on that 
tree were ibose doctrines and testimonies given before the world as 
branches and fruits. And adhering to that tree and regarding it, and 
not permitting these branches and fruits to be borne off, tliey have, for 
B century and a-haif, sustained their society, and if they continue to 
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do SO they shall sustain It, until it shall be the will of Him, who c 
eitlier uphold or destroy, to let it perish. 



SIXTH-DAY AFTERNOON, 3 o'clock. 

I had endeavored, If your honors please, before the adjournment 
this morning, to exhibit somewhat of the origin of this society, into 
whose rights we are inquiring, to find out if I could the principles and 
the peculiarities, which distinguished it from the rest of the world, in 
order while measuring to it the rights to which it is entitled, we might 
look to the reality, and not to fancied individuals or a fancied society. 
I have done this, because I believed there could be no safe administra- 
tion of justice, unless we did understand what the peculiarities of this 
people are. I had endeavored to aalisfy you that there was one great, 
leading, conclusive, and marked feature, which distinguished them from 
all other professing christians. That that feature was proclaimed in 
public by the founder of the society. And I endeavored also to fol- 
low down the explanation of that feature, so that it should be within 
the distinct apprehension of all of us. How far I have succeeded I 
must leave to you. This feature, however, does not stand upon any 
inference of my own; it is to be found in every one of all those passa- 
ges which were read by my associate counsel: and I venture to say, 
Uiat no man understands one single one of those passages, that does 
not find that feature there. I beg for a moment or two to call the 
attention of the court to some of those passages, which may be con- 
sidered as an index to those already read. The Christian Quaker, has 
been read repeatedly, and I will refer you to page 134, in which the 
author commences with this idea. 

" Being to write of the light of Christ within, the great principle of 
God in man, the root and spring of divine life and knowledge in the 
soulj that by which salvation is effected for man, and which is the 
characteristic of the people called quakers, their faith and testimony 
to the world; I desire to consider it under these three following ques- 
tions, as stated by none of the meanest of our adversaries, being com- 
prehensive of the principle, its force, and friends." 

The second question runs thus: "what is that light which leadeth 
to salvation, and how doth it lead to salvation?" 

*' By light, I understand not the metaphorical use of the word; as 
when Christ said to his disciples, ' ye are the lights of the world;' or 
as the apostle speaks, ' now are ye light in the Lord,' nor yet the 
mere spirit or reason of man. But Christ, that glorious sun of right- 
eousness, and heavenly luminary of the intellectual or invisible world; 
represented, of all outward resemblances, most exactly by the great 
sun of this sensible and visible world. That as his natural light arises 
upon all, and gives light to all, about tlie affairs of this life, so that 
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divine tight arises upon all, and gives liRht to all that will receive the 
manifestations of it, about the concerns of the other life. Such a light 
I mean by ' that light which lighteth every man that cometk into the 
world,' and that leadeth those that ohey it to eternal salvation." 

He is asking who is the christian quaker, not the infidel quaker, 
not the man who denies the christian religion, as we have been repre- 
sented here; but he is asking who is the christian quaker, and his an- 
swer is, that he is the man who adheres to the light, the great principle 
of God in man, and when he inquires what is that light, he tells you 
that in relation to the religious world, and in regard to the heart, it is 
the same great jirinciple with that great luminary which is now giving 
to the natural world its light, and its existence. It is as the Promethean 
fire drawn from Heaven itself, and gives animation to all the intetteclual, 
the moral, and the religious world. It is this great pervading princi- 
ple which we rely on; and without it, you may call a man a quaker, 
but he is no quaker. 

The next is the preface to Fox's Tournal, written by William Penn. 
Such names must give currency to the truth, when we are inquiring 
who are quakers and what are their principles. Page 14, 

•* Two things are to be briefly touched upon: the doctrine taught, 
and the example they led among all the people. I have already 
touched upon their fundamental principle, which is as the corner 
alone of their fabric: and to speak eminently and properly, their 
characteristic, or main distinguishing point and principle, viz. 
the light of Christ within, as God's gift for man's salvation. This, I 
say, IS as the root of the godly tree of doctrines, that grew and 
branched out from It." 

Now, sirs, when I presented to you this great fundamental truth, this 
morning, as the tree upon which grew the branches of doctrine, and 
the fruits of testimonies, I had the authority of William Penn, and 
other of the founders of this society. He calls it their characteristic 
or main distinguishing principle, and yet it is to be wrested away from 
KB, and without it we are to be regarded as quakers, and if we adhere 
lo it, we are denounced as heretics, and the forfeiture of our property 
is made to depend on it. It is the main distinguishing point and prin- 
ciple, the light of Christ within, which they depended upon. It is 
the tree upon which grow the branches of doctrine and the fruit of 
testimonies. There is his starting point, and it must be the starling 
point of every court and every man, who seeks the truth in relation 
to this great inquiry. 1 will call the attention of the court to Barclay, 
page 99, a passage which has been read two or three times. It is not 
necessary for me to read it again, but I beg you will refer lo it, and 
bear it in mind. 

Now, airs, he is inquiring into the principles of Christianity, calling 
them principles of Christianity, and inquiring distinctly what these 
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principles are; what are the principles which he and his associates 
hold; and he tells you, iheir first principle is this. And what was it? 
It was the inward essence, the bond and ligament which tied them to- 
gether, it was somewhat of God, some light, grace, power, measure of 
the spirit, some divine, spiritual, heavenly, substantial life and virtue. 
But where was it to be found? In one man only, or in any one age 
of the worid? No, sirs, in all men emphatically, and in every a^e. 
It was to be the faithful witness against all unrighteousness in the 
heart of man, and it leads, draws, moves, and inclines the mind of man 
to righteousness, and as he gives way thereto, it seeks to leaven him 
into the nature of itself, producing by its action on a willing heart, a 
resemblance to the maker of that heart. This it was, and there is no 
difficulty in the inquiry, in knowing what they meant by it It is 
their chief principle, it is the great, first, fundamental trait, which 
stands alone in thuir system. It is that which distinguished themfrom 
all other christians, and if we take tliat away from them we destroy 
the quaker. You may make him presbyterian, baptist, episcopalian, 
or methodist, but you make him cease to be a quaker. It is his chief 
first principle, it is the point from which he starts, and he must carry 
it with him, every step through his journey, or he ceases to belong to 
that class of christians. 

I beg your attention to a work, which was at one period in the his- 
tory of this people, more the subject of comment, than any other one 
single book. It contained more matter of discussion in consequence 
of the peculiar circumstances in which the society was at that time. I 
mean Ellwood's Epistle. We have had from the beginning of this 
case, reference made to the controversy which existed in the days of 
George Keith. I shall allude to it now, but you shall hear more of it 
before I close, as I intend to present it to the courL Ell wood published 
this in relation to the principles advocated by George Keith. He was 
on the part of those who adhered to the institutions which existed tlien, 
and have come down now to the present day. And he exhibited to 
the world, the principles of the society in opposition to Keith. It is 
his cfiistle to friends, and it was approved in the most solemn manner, 
by the highest authority they had at that day, (in regard to ecclesias- 
tical matters,) in England and throughout the world. I shall read a 
few passages, but if you would read it from beginning to end, you 
would find every line of it conforming to my view. It is "An Epis- 
tle lo Friends, briefly commemorating the gracious dealings of the 
Lord with them; and warning Ihem to beware of that spirit of con- 
tention and division which had appeared of late in George Keith, and 
some few others that join with him, who have made a breach and 
separation from friends in some parts of America, by Thomas Ell- 

Your honors will remember, that Keith was very anxious to establish 
in the society, a form of doctrines, to which its members must sub- 
scribe, in o(der to hold a right of membership, which the soci^y 



would not and could not acknowledge. They had a bond, but it was 
a spiritual one. And you will find that Ellwood supports me, by 
wlut be says in relation to Keith, in the poBitioiis which I have 
taken. 

" In what he (Keith) infers from R. Barclay, he mistakes him, I 
suppose. 1 am sure he wrongs him. He says, page 8, *That some 
principles and tloctriiies, and points of faith are necessary to he agreed 
upon, together with the practices necessarily depending thereupon, and 
to he owned, professed, and declared by us, to be, aa it were, the terms 
that draw us together, and the bond by which we become centered 
into one body and fellowship, and distinguished from others, (yet not 'I 
this so the bond, but that we have a more inward and invisible, lo wit, 
the life of righteousness,) is the express doctrine and testimony of 
Robert Barclay's book, called tlie Anarchy, &c., p. 48.' These arc 
neither Robert Barclay's words nor sense in that place. His words 
are these. ' We being gathered together into the belief of certain 
principles and doctrines, without any constraint or worldly respect, 
but by the mere force of truth upon our understandings, and its power 
and influence u|>on our hearts; these principles and doctrines, and the 
practices necessarily depending upon them, are, as it were, the terms 
that have drawn us together, and the bond by which we became cen- 
tered into one body and fellowship, and distinguished from othera. 
Yet this not so the bond, but that we have also a more inward and ia- 
visible, to wit, the life of righteousness,' &c. Now observe, Robert 
Barclay dolh not here say, as George Keith says his express doctrine 
and testimony is, ' some principles and doctrines, and points of faith 
are necessary to be agreed on' as if men were to contrive and cut out 
their own terms, and before they entered in a society or fellowship, 
should consider, consult, and conclude among themselves what princi- 
ples, doctrines and practices they would have to the terms and bond of | 
their society; much less that an owning, professing and declaring thole 
principles, doctrines and practices, should be terms of that communion. 
But that those principles and doctrines, and the practices necessarily 
depending upon them, which we, iy l/ie mere jiirce of truth upon 
our understanding; and its power and influence upon our hearts^ 
without any constraint or worldly respect are gathered into the belief 
of, are, as it were, the terms and bond, &c. So that he docs not 
make a bare profession, verbal confession or declaration of those prla- 
ciples, doctrines and practices, lo be any terms at all. The prin- 
ciples, doctrines and practices themselves, he calls not the terms 
and bond, alriclly or properly, but aa it were. But the terms and 
bund, strictly and properly speaking, are, with Robert Barclay, the 
life of righteousness which is inward and invisible." 

" His urginf; lesser matters, as plain language and habit, refusing to 
nlute with the hat and knee, and men's and women's meetings, to be 
made and accounted by Irleods terms of tlieir conunuiiiou, ana his ap- 
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pcalJDg to all intclIiKent friends, whether it be not so, shows hia igno- 
rance and errors. Ibelieve he will find no intelligent friend, that 
wiU own any of these things to be terms of communion, among us." 

Can this be explained away? la it possible for human ingenuity to 
overthrow il? Did Ellwood understand the fundamental truth of that 
society or not? If he did, then every position I took this morning, 
every principle Is sustained by this author, and he represented the 
whole society in the controversy with Keith. In that day they thought 
as my clients think now, sirs; in that day they referred to that great 
principle, and there they found the terms and bonds of their commu- 
nion. These testimonies alluded to are the fruits, the sign of the in- 
ward principle, the consequences of the bond, but not the bond itself. 
When any fell away from them, they gave evideoce that the bond was 
broken. Now he goes on further, in relation to this. 

"Fruits, effects and signs, I grant they are, (when they are sin- 
cerely and honestly performed,) of that inward and invisible life of 
righteousness, which is indeed the true and proper term and bond of 
our communion." But although we do not make those outward 
things the terms or bond of our communion, but that divine life and 
power which brings them forth, {when they are rightly brought forth;) 
yet inasmuch as we assuredly know that the testimony borne in those 
outward things, (plain language, plain habits, and refusing to salute 
with hat and knee,) is of God, and is that which God has led his peo- 
ple into, and required us to bear; and that our men's and women's 
meetings are of God's institution, for the service and benefit of his 
church; if any would pretend to be of us, and by practice contradict 
our testimony in the former, or oppose the latter, such would thereby 
manifest to us, that they were either not come to, or departed from, 
that divine power and life of righteousness, which is the term and bond of 
our holy fellowship and communion; and might therefore be Justly re- 
fused by us, without making those outward things the terms of our 
communion." 

Sirs, when I was attempting this morning to exhibit this bond of the 
society, I was not speaking in my own language; but I was using the 
same that was used in the year 1694, by the society of quakers. They 
may disown it at this day, but with it they must disown their name. 
I will not for the present detain the court any longer. I have read 
enough to show, from the first and highest source, the very best au- 
thority for my positions. There is none higher. It is incomparably 
better than t\\fi expositions, scraps or far^*, published in modern times. 
We are told, thoughtlessly told, that we were to seek for the princi- 
ples of this institution, from the views of intelligent men of modern 
times. Do not Hendrickson and his friends seek to exclude us from 
the society, because we do not believe with ancient friends; and do we 
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not answer and put ourselves on that ground — that wc do believe with 
ancient friends? We have both placed ourselves on the broad ground, 
that it was the ancient principles of the society to which wc have 
adhered, and by which we are to stand or fall. We put them at issue 
on this point, and I challenge the verdict of any man who will examine 
this question. There is nothing to contradict it. I give you the doc- 
trinea of ancient friends. 

Here is one of the little " spelling books" which my learned and 
eloquent friend seemed to be so much offended at, because it was so 
little, as he did not wish to go hack to the foundation of this matter. 
Now, sirs, I like this little book, because it contains the substance of 
this thing; and it is the spelling book, which enables us to understand 
the larger books. This book was published in 1808, when all were in 
unity, and it proclaims the same distinctive feature. It is '' advices" 
put out by the yearly meeting of friends of Philadelphia; sent out by 
them as their doctrine. It is to be the guide of them that are seeking 
to know what it is, until they are rendered sure of the foundation on 
which they rest. This book of " advices" is worth a great deal, in 
settling this controversy. "Christian Advices, published by the 
yearly meeting of friends, in the year 1808." Published for what? 
That they may learn whether they are to be Trinitarians, or to believe 
in the outward Atonement? Ho sirs, but that " they may be drawn to 
the principle of life and light, manifested in the mind, which points 
out ^e path of duly, and can alone preserve therein." I give you 
its language. This yearly meeting calls on them to mind the princi- 
ple qf light in the mind. And what do they say? What is the 
testimony of the whole united quakensm on that subject? It "points 
out the path of duty," but it does not stop there, they say, " it can 
alone preserve therein." They stood upon the ground that Fos, Penn, 
snd Barclay did, and whether right or wrong, so far as quakerism is 
concerned they were truly orthodox. 

I presented another little book. In page 159 of " Memorials," \ 
read you a passage which related to the death of a female, who was 
not, as I understand, a minister, or distinguished by any office in the 
society at all; but because she was distinguished by her virtues and 
merits, she drew forth from the meeting, of which she had been a 
member, and at whose altar .she had worshipped, this testimonial nf 
her excellence and worth. It was Deborah Evans, Well, sirs, what 
did she say? and remember this book is put out as " Memorials of de- 
ceased friends, being a selection from the records of the yearly meeting 
for PennsylTania, from the year 1788 to 1819 inclusive." Why ia it 
put out? Is it to speak of the dead for the gratification of their con- 
nexions? The object is higher and better. It is to give to the youth 
examples that may induce them to follow, and go where virtue lies, 
and is held out to every child urging him to get the same testimonial 
respecting himself, when he shall cease to be. Could they trifle oq 
that principle, when preparing such a work (o go before tlie world? I 
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value the memorials of those who are gone. No society can trifle c 
quibble with them. It is impossible. Aad what does she say in n 
gard to this matter? It was published by the consent of themonthlji^ J 
quarterly, and yearly meeting, and Ihey say her principle was rigtk f 
and true. And what was that principle? 

*' A few friends being present in her chamber, after a time of silence, 
sheuttered some expressions of thanksgiving for Divine support,and then 
added, '0 Ihat I had the opportunity to testify to tlve greatness of 
the Almighty; and that it was in my power to impress on the minds 
of the young people, the very great importance of giving up early in 
life; that the mind might have a foundation to rest upon., in the lime 
of trial, when the world is as nothing.' 

"At another season she said, that sometime back, upon hearing some 
parts of the New Testament read, respecting our Saviour, ihe query 
occurred, 'What do I know of a Saviour?' and it was presently fol- 
lowed by the evidence that she had felt a principle in her own mind, 
which had shown her what was right and what was wrong; and that as 
she had attended to it, it would prove a Saviour to her; and then said 
these expressions were brought to her remembrance, ' To know thee, 
the only trueGod,and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent is life eternal.' " 
This is the humble christian's faith, and this was to her " life eternal." 

What was it that she relied on as her hope for salvation? was it not 
that great principle which was within her, and which, as she regarded 
it, would lead her on safely, and which, she declares, was, " To know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus CJirist, whom thou hast sent, is life 
eternal," 

In the very commencement of tliis testimony you have this language. 
" With a view to excite in the minds of survivors, and particularly the 
youth, a close adherence to the intimations of divine grace, we are 
engaged to preserve some account of this, our beloved friend." Did 
that yearly meeting mean to mislead their youth, when they published 
these memorials, and carry them in that path, which we have heard 
would lead them to utter and irretrievable damnation? No, no. Or 
were they heretics? No, no, they meant no such thing. They were 
dealing with the dead; the grave of the just was before them, and the 
bar of eternity was within their view. Let them deny it, but then in 
doing so, they deny their faith. 

If your honors please, this light guided and controlled all their reli-. 
gious opinions, and this light alone; and unity was the attendant on all 
their intercourse, and could not be broken, or they must dissolve; thus, j 
bearing me out in the great result of this great principle. What was it? 
I have endeavored to show your honors that it was not conscience ; I havcf 1 
endeavored to show that it was not judgment; and that it was none of th« * 
active powers of the human mind, or corrupt principles of the humaa 
heart. It was not so. It was a sacred, and a holy principle, it was the 
spirit of Christ himself, planted in the heart; there it produces its effects, 
if its openings arc regarded, and as the heart is willing leads to all truth. 
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tod all Balratlon. It is not lo be denounced as an error of Judgment^ 
it is something higher and better. Right or wrong, it was not what 
thoae who have railed against this institution have declared. 

Weil did my learned friend say, that Brownlee and Cox have erred 
in relation to this society, bat my friend did not tind the point of error. 
It was not on the religious doctrines of this peoplej il was that they did 
not understand the fundamental principle, and the point from which 
this principle originated. And if you look into the work of Cox, you 
will find that he argues to show, that it is natural conscience, and nothing 
else. It is not so; it is not so. The great error which they have com- 
mitted, has been, in notfirstestablishing in their own minds, when they 
undertook to examine the principles of this society, what was meant by 
this inward light, and you will perceive their denunciations are unjust. 
I do not say inis is a principle which may not be perverted, and that 
they always follow the genuine leadings of this npiril, but starting with 
it, and keeping to it, with a humble, devoted, and ardent reliance upon 
it, and with no dependence upon human strength, it is sufficient for lhem> 
Relying upon this, they rely upon the God that made them, because it 
is Christ within them, the hope of glory. 

But, sirs, what was the necessary result of this principle, in their 
intercourse with each other. 1 mean the effect of it in its operation, so 
far as they were connected together. I have endeavored in this dis- 
cussion, to confine my remarks, to its operation on individuals who 
embraced this principle. But it goes through more than one, it reaches 
through all the members of this society. And what is the result? 
What must it be? Division, disgrace, confusion? No. And why not? 
Because it iatheuncriingemanationof divine and infallible light, which 
guides them, and guiding one and guiding the other, there must exist 
from the nature of the principle, unity between them. It is only when 
the bond is broken that this unity is dissolved. While that bond exists,* ' 
one man must think and feel, in relation to the conclusions to which 
they are coming, just as the other who is under the same operation. 
And hence, if llierc be but one principle in this large assembly, and 
those who are present are under the overshadowing of this great spirit^ 
which shall open viewa in relation to any matter, irom the very nature 
of this principle, unity alone, can be the result. That consequence, it 
the necessary effect of the principle, by which they are connected to? 
golher. And hence taking this principle, which operates on individualSf 
whiA is the inward light, in the view which I have given, it lays at 
the foundation of all their doctrines and testimonies, and unity is the i 
necessary result of all their intercourse with each other. These are 
two distinct features, yet both of these features have been forgotten ia 
the inquiry. Sirs, this unity is the necessary, inevitable, absolute con- ' 
dilion of thecxistence of thissociety. It must be so, and whenever that j 
unity is hroken,the bond ia broken. Why,sirs,there are institutions, coi^ 
poralions, connexions, aye, and other societies; there are presby teriani, 
ind episcopalians, who ire bound together by written bonds, and whea j 




inquiriDg into the operation of the law, in relation to their dissolution^ 
you look to the written bond. But is there any written hond here? No, 
sira, this is the hond and contract, and when this is broken there is an end 
of the institution. It is in vain to talk of applying ordinary legal prin- 
ciples to a iociety like this. We must have a guide; we must see that 
weareconsiatentintheconclusions to which we come. I entreat you, if 
I have established these principles, to carry them with you, while I am 
investigating their effects. If you will take ihem, then you will come 
to one resull, in the great inquiry into the rights of these parties. I 
entreat you, therefore, to take them with you. 

I may here pcrhap.s remark, on a point which I shall hereafter be 
compelled to investigate more at large: I speak of creeds. The quaker 
principle is that the light within leads into all truth, and that vien are 
not to prescribe the terms in which the spirit shall speak. Can you 
give the spirit language, and say it shall dictate according to human 
language, and human words, the opinions which shall be entertained? 
If the principle to which I have attended is right, it is impossible. I 
do not wonder, in looking back, to hear the denunciations which 
were pronounced on creeds or confessions of faith. I am not particular 
as to the word used, but I mean a short written system of faith and doc- 
trine, on a given point, without argument or illustration. As for in- 
stance " I believe in God the Father, God the Son, &c." That is what I 
mean by a creed, and I do not care, whether you apply it to the bulls 
of popes, or councils, or the Athanasian creed, or any thing else. It is, 
that men must believe in human language, a given idea. Now I ask, 
sirs, if the quaker principle be true, if the light within is to direct and 
lead them on, to that which is true, and that which is right, to teach 
them their doctrines, and enable them to sustain their testimonies; I 
, ask if they can, or dare, in the face of this principle, say to their mem- 
bers, "you must believe in this way, and in no other." It is blas- 
phemy, and a rebellion of principle, in those who thus believe, to talk 
of creeds. They cannot say in what way their belief shall be held. 
I have said that this principle was not conscience; I have said that it 
was not judgment. It is the dictate of the holy spirit itself; the mani- 
festation or exhibition to their minds, and in their minds, of the spirit 
of God himself, and hence they called it the spirit, they called it the 
truth, they called it the light, they called it the Christ. Every one of 
these expressions is intended toshow that itwasthe act of God h^piself, 
that it was the appearance of goodness, of God, in the heart of man, 
and therefore it could not err. Now t repeat again sirs, that whether 
this principle be right or wrong, .scriptural or unscriptural, infidel or 
heathen, it is their principle, and I add, if they do adhere to it faith- 
fully, they deserve to be called christians, in the highest and holiest 
sense. 

But, sirs, this principle had another character. It was not a mere ex- 
hibition of the light; it was a manifestation of the love, not of the light 
only, but of the love of God from all eternity, to all men; a principle 
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implanted in every man, being from God himself; and was sufficient 
to save him if its openings were regarded. And thia Is the language 
which is held forth in those extracla we have read. It was from age 
to age, from eternity to eternity, from everlasting lo everlasting. The 
love of the Father manifested to the creature, opening to him the ave- 
nues to salvation, to his happiness, and among other things poinlinj; 
him to the great sacrifice made, not for the satisfaction of an offended 
God, (for who can satisfy him?) but as a means of reconciliation; and 
that is the light in which this atonement was considered — not to recon- 
cile God to man, but to place God in that position and relation to man, 
and mm in that position and relation to God, that this external love 
might be shown, without a violation of his law of justice, and of his 

fovernraent. It was lo that reconciliation that this light pointed. But 
mast investigate this further, in another part of the argument. 
I have now given to your honors, what I understand and believe to 
be the only distinctive features in this society. 1 apeak not of the^^ruiV, 
but of the principle itself. 1 have now a very natural inquiry to make 
connected with this spiritual profession. What was the natural effect 
on a class of men> who professed thus to be purely and entirely spiri- 
tual in their worship, and who utterly scorned and denied the efficacy of 
all outward observances, surrounded by sect after sect, drawing off 
numbers from those sects, when all the outward observances were made 
a portion of every religion, and they denied the whole of them? I ask 
what was the result? Why, every man's hand in Great Britain was 
raised against them. It was not the Antinomian alone, it was not the 
member of the Church of England alone, but every sect and denomi- 
nation was against them. And w%r did they rise up against them, if 
fhey believed in the Trinity and JltoneTneni as other sects believe? 
And if they had all the common properties of other christians, why 
did they persecute, abuse, torment, injure, and destroy them? Sirs, in 
every historical fact is to be found proof of the position, which I have 
urged before you. There was not one sect in the kingdom of Great 
Britain, that did not stretch out its arm for the injury of this spiritual 
people. You may read, I was going to say, a thousand works on the 
subject, but one alone will explain why this storm of persecution rose 
against this people. Besse will give you a history, and will lead 
the mind to this result: that these were a persecuted people, be- 
cause they would not go with other sects; relying on the light within, 
to the whole world, with regard to spiritual matters they were against 
every other secL Their principles were such that they looked upon 
other sects as being in error; and hence the violence of the wrath of 
other sects were poured upon this people. 

I am not going to defend one side or the other, in their controver- 
sies; my object is to get at the character of this institution, at the pecu- 
liarities of this society, and I will not stop to settle questions between 
this and the other sect. I have said, sirs, that under this spiritual pro- 
feuion of religion, which was opposed to every thing that existed in 
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that day, scorn and persecution were the natural consequences. It fol- 
lowed not there alone, but in this country also. Let us recur to the 
puritans themselves, !n their early days, and we find a stain upon their 
history, which every man that loves liberty, and religion, and justice, 
will desire to have blotted out Sirs, the quakers were hanged for their 
opinions in Massachusetts, and by whom? By Trinitarians, by men of 
other sects; and because they did not think as other sects, they were 
declared to be blasphemers, and were punished to such an extent, that 
the arm of royal power was sent across the Atlantic, to save them from 
the persecution of those who held tbe doctrines and principles, which 
my eloquent friend has endeavored to sustain before this court; and 
nothing but royal power could save them; and it is the brightest act in 
the reign of that wretched monarch. But, it was not only in conse- 
quence of the peculiarities of this society, that they suffered persecu- 
tion, but their principles drew forth fiom others, goading persecution; 
it was not that these men belonging to this society were needed by 
other denominations; their principles were assailed by all denomina- 
tions, not by the Antinomian alone, but every other class, and were 
declared to be infidel. And why so, if their society possessed the fea- 
tures exhibited by my eloquent friend? And why should they be 
persecuted if they believed these doctrines, as other sects believe them? 
They were attacked in writing, and defended themselves — as my learn- 
ed associate eloquently said, they had borne persecution until it was 
beyond all forbearance, and Penn came " to the rescue ! to the rescue!" 
They loved their principle and were devoted to it, and it was calculated 
fo bind up the whole heart, the whole man; and there was not a quaker 
in Great Britain that was capable, (Cat did not write to defend it, an<^ 
one individual wrote four thousand pages. Multitudes of books wer4 
scattered in defence of iheir principles. They could sink, without mur- 
muring, under the weights of government, but when this their principle 
which was their life and light within tliem, was assailed, they could 
breast any difficulties, and they were prepared to wield the aword — but 
it was the sword of truth. 

We are told to look at Robert Barclay. But he was a child in the 

g'incipleaof this society. Before him were Fox, Whitehead, Parnell, 
ewsberry,Hubberthorn,Smith,Penington, and others, who had written 
the doctrines of the society. His claim as authority must be blotted out 
and rested on those who had gone before him: and Barclay was no quaker 
unless he sustained their doctrines. He gathered them up, and exhibited 
them to the world.as a learned man would cKhibit them, but he had gath- 
ered them from Peningtcm and others. A thousand volumes were issued 
fromthe press in their defence before Barclay or Penn ever wrote aline. 
Now, if they had not these distinctive features of their society, why 
all this? Could the fact that they were opposed to war make other socie- 
ties persecute them? Could the fact that ihey said " thee and thou," in 
the simplicity of truth, make other sects persecute them? Could the 
form of their coat draw down the indignation of others upon them, or 
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their churches? Is there any thing in the fruiis of their principles 
which could draw the slightest reproach upon them? There is not. 
And if it was not the great distinctive feature of their faith, which 
drew that persecution upon them, if it tvns their testimonies, if they 
were like other christians, then I say their persecution stands as 
the most inexplicahle monument of folly and crime in human history. 
There is nothing like it, from the days of Adam down to the present 
moment, unless \.\\g\t fundamental principle is found an apology for 
that persecution. I beg to have explained to me, this great mystery in 
human story. Why ia it, that in New England, infants were made 
fatherless by persecution, both father and mother torn from them, and 
they depending on friends for protection in suffering? It was not on 
account of \he fruits of their principles. They were a peaceful people, 
and men are never persecuted for peaceful acis; but lliey scorned the 
religious observances of all other sects, and this raised an opposition in 
the hearts of others, which induced them to bear down with all the 
weight of human power, in order to destroy this people. Never would 
the page of history have heen thus stained, never should we have read 
of the persecutions of New England, never would a quakcr have swung 
upon the gallows in Massachusetts, if itwerenotthattheyMTirfawien/a? 
principle of this people was at variance with every other sect. And yet 
now, at this time of day, when inquiring into the principles of this 
■ect, we are told they have nothing which is remarkable in their rcti- 
gioua opinions, to distinguish them from other sects. There is error 
in this investigation. There is a portion of this society, and perhaps 
they may deserve all the compliments which my learned friend bestow- 
ed upon them, they may be pure, honest and upright as men, (though I 
shall speak most freely of their actions before I close this argument,} 
yet with regard to quaker principles, they liave deserted them, Ihey 
are not theirs; they are not on the same platform with Barclay and Fox 
and Venn; yet there is a most extraordinary phenomenon that has 
turned them to the persecution, which Fox and Fenn and Barclay felL 
For the evidence of what I have said on this part of the subject, 1 shall 
not detain you; you are as familiar with the history, and perhaps more 
so than myself; but I will refer you to Cough's History, 2d vol. 220, 
3SI, Penn's Works, in various places, where theite matters are the 
Buhject of observation, Sewell's History, and Rutty on Discipline. 

And, sirs, the importance of the investigation which I have given 
into our history, increases from the consideration, that our quaker 
fathers left England long before Barclay and Penn wrote. Some of 
them left in about twenty years after they were first gathered in that 
country, came hero and brought with them and held up the same be- 
lief and the same testimonies, which they had proclaimed and borne in 
the mother country. And I beg that you will listen for a few moments, 
to the testimonials which the men who established this very society at 
Crosswicka, have given to the world, it is one of the exhibits of thia 
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cause, that you may observe the language they used, their temper, 
their lealimony and their faith. From 1680 to 1684, they formed a 
monthly meeting in the neighborhood of Crosswtcks, they made a 
record of the proceedings of that meeting, and now I ask the favor of 
my associate counsel to read that record, that you may hear what was 
said about the institution, for which we are contending. It is marked, 
exhibit No. 49. 

[Here Garrett D, Wall read an extract from the minutes of Chester- 
field monthly meeting, alluded to by Counsellor Southard.] 

You will perceive that this is one of the earliest settlements in this 
country, it stands in the same point of precedent, as it did in the esta- 
blishment of the quaker society. You will perceive in it the same 
characteristics, the same view kept up, which there was in England, 
and you will see the affection, with which they looked to the principles 
of the institution there, inlhegathering up of the wanderer among other 
aects, to the inward seeking after truth, which is the great point alluded 
to, and which they professed to be the greatobjectof their labors. You 
will observe it was in the year 1641, that the iirsl appearance of qua- 
kers was exhibited in England, and it was seven or eight years after that, 
before they were gathered into a large society, that this imprisonment 
of Fox look place. It was in 1656 only, that the settlement of quakers 
took place in Rhode Island; their yearly meeting was established there 
in 1670 and 1672; and friends came first to this state in 1C67, and be- 
tween that and 1670 made their first settlement here, at Shrewsbury. 
These facts are found in Proud's History, p. 161, and 2d Fox, p. 161. 
The original settlement here arose from a fact as stated by my associate 
counsel, and maybe found in Smith's History of New Jersey. 

It was a short time afterward^ that Wm. Penn, the companion of 
Fox and Barclay, who understood their principles, received from the 
crown of England, the province of Pennsylvania, now that great and 
splendid commonwealth, for one of two causes; either because the crown 
of England was in debt to Admiral Penn, or as others stated, that he 
was a great favorite of the monarch, and to show his kindness to him 
gave him this province as a mark of special favor. Penn, the son, re- 
ceived it, Penn, the son, established it, with his friends, and planted 
that principle which he has handed down to us; and thanks he to that 
Providence, who overrules the concerns of men, for those principles, 
whicli shall continue to operate, while this land exists, and which are 
those of liberty, and rights of conscience, that my clients are now con- 
tending for. The settlement of quakers, was exceedingly scattered in. 
the first instance, and the first effort which they made to raise up their^ 
testimonies, in the formation of mcBlings, was confined to those of^ 
worship only. They had been so in England, and in this country the] 
had silently wailed for the outpourings of the spirit upon them, and foi^ 
the guidance of the light; but as in that country, so in this, theirsituatioai J 
required speedily that they should have meetings not for worship onl^,'- J 
but for what is called business and discipline; and the great object la thia '^ 



country was, as in England, in order that they might talie care of each 
other, support and sustain each other, in the support of the testimonies 
which they bore before the world; not to see whether each other be- 
lieved accordinglo a certain standard, but in order that these testimonies 
which they had received from the spirit of truth, might be maintained. 
But above all, these discipline meetings were intended for cases of suffer- 
ing. We find it was their object to form a meeting which would enable 
them to sustain their brethren in suffering, !n the first institution of 
meetings for discipline, they directed their attention towards taking 
care of each other, and children, and marriages, and to see that all the 
testimonies which Ihcy bore before the world, were properly held up, 
not laid down, but borne up and set up before the whole world. For this, 
these institutions were eslahlished; they were gathered by the spirit 
for this object. Well, they had monthly meetings in this country as 
in England, and they put forth rules, which were to govern them: but 
there was one rule in relation to all their discipline, and other matters 
connected with the society, which was to govern, and which did govern. 
It could not be otherwise. And that was unity; and that existed be- 
tween them, in the support of each other, in their sufferings, and in 
bearing their testimonies before the world. This unily is essential to 
all their operations as a meeting. 

Why, sirs, it is hardly necessary for me to say that these were the 
principles of this society, or to refer to any authority on the subject, so 
far as this society was understood by others; but you will find that the 
freedom in relation to matters of conscience, in permitting their mem- 
bers to hearlhcir testimonies, as the inward light directed them, was 
acknowledged to belong particularly to this society; so much so, that 
Mr. Jefferson exhibits this society to the world, and speaks of this liqbt 
wiTHtK as being its leading and distinctive Jeaiure. You will find 
by the writings of Voltaire, that he points at it as the distinctive feature 
of quakerism at that day. I do not quote Voltaire as high authority on 
this subject, only that he was a learned, intelligent man. He looked 
at all religions, and saw what they were; and although he erred in rela- 
tion to religion, he did not err in this striking fact And your honors 
will perceive, that the institution of quakerism has been considered k 
more tolerant theory than Locke's plan of government for Carolina. 
In (hat institution it was settled as a principle, that there was to be no 
creed to govern under the administration, which he had established for 
them, but they might establish for themselves a system of religion, as 
originally set forth by William Penn, which carried out the principles 
of liberty, and permitted no restraint upon the conscience. 

And were these men in error? They were considered inhdels, and 
if you please, place Mr. Jefferson with them, 1 care not. Could not 
they tell you, when they looked at a system of government, what was 
the result of established principles? Who had more powerful and 
higher intellects than they? 'I'hey erred to be sure, on the greatest 
question, their relation to their maker. They both erred, much as I 




respect Mr. Jefiferaon. They were men of great and powerrul minda* 
and were as little likely to err, in historical facts, as any men. Yet 
they give you the distinctive features of this institution, that there is 
not a prescribed form of worship, that there is no esternal bond, no 
terms of communion, or confessions of faith, creeds, or any thing of 
the kind; but they are guided by Ihe principle, the Christ, the light 
within, is to govern and control them. But sirs, let me not be under- 
stood, that they supposed this light would lead into error and infidelity; 
it is the guardian against infidelity, and no man can be an infidel, who 
maintains that opinion sincerely. The man who relies on his natural 
conscience, and follows the leadings of his corrupt passions, may be an 
infidel, but he who looking to Heaven, says, " My God, my Christ is 
the light in my conscience, my guide to duty, to faith and eternity," 
can never be an infidel, 

This society proceeded to establish meetings for worship first, then 
meetings for discipline; small at first, but increasing, until 16S1, on 
motion of a single one of those monthly meetings, they established 
this very yearly meeting, whose acts are now the subject of contro- 
versy. My learned associate has given the history of this yearly 
meeting, in a light that stands uninipeached, showing the errors which 
others have fallen into in relation to it; he has exhibited it, as it was, 
and as it is. It was the result of monthly meetings, that desired its 
establishment, and that without any conclusion by Rhode Island yearly 
meeting, and under no edict from London or England, but manifesting 
in this, one more testimony to this light within. It sought to bring 
, in all those who felt with it, that they might sustain their testimonies 
together. This was its origin; it was first established at Burlington 
and then removed to Philadelphia. These monthly meetings are the 
beginning of all the discipline of this society, of the active discipline 
of this society. The others are hut their creatures, made by them 
and depending upon them; they are the great executive instruments 
and bodies of this society, and sir, no discipline can be executed any 
where else. I have said, and you will see the importance of the de- 
claration hereafter, that there was no dependence of this yearly meet- 
ing upon London; there was a connexion, and a unity of feeling 
among them, no matter whether in the islands of the ocean, or on the 
mountains of Scotland; there was a sympathy, but no dependence or 
control, between the quakers in England and the quakers in NewJer- 
sey, and it cannot be found that it was so. If there is such an instance, 
let it be exhibited; the evidence does not show it; if it had been to be 
found, it would have been brought here. Perhaps I may be told that 
this is not so, or that the history of the Keithian controversy is evi- 
dence of my error on this subject. It is important, to show the nature 
of this connexion, which has existed throughout this society, because 
we are told, upon tlte principle of this connexion, which our oppo- 
nents say exists, our property escheats, and that it may be conveyed 
" Was there^ in the Keithian controTeray, any depend- 
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ence of this yearly meeting upon the London yearly meeting? There 
was no appeal. Was there the acceptance of an appeal? There was none. 
Or was there a decision made and sent back to the yearly meeting of 
Philadelphia, directing them what judgment they were to execute in 
that controversy? There was none. I appeal to all the records of tho 
proceedings of that day, and all the pamphlets, to show that any of 
all these things existed in that matter. 

Let me detain this court a few moments, in relation to the Keithian 
controversy; this ia important in this question. Let us see what the 
Keithian controversy tells us, on that subject George Keith was a man 
of great learning and power, and his first error was that he was not 
truly a quaker, by yielding his testimonies under the persecutions . 
which existed in England . He sought refuge in the spirit of rebellion 
against them, and his Maker; but he was a learned man, and was wil^ I 
liarclay and Penn, and Penn calls him "the good George Keith. ' 
This tvas before he exhibited his temper. I shall show you when I 
come on the subject of doctrines what Ihe dispute was; it had a direct 
reference to the question of dispute which caused the imprisonment of 
George Fox, We are not on new topics, we find tliem every where, 
and Keith took the same ground then, as our orthodox brethren do 
now, as can be shown from Keith himself and his opponents. But 
enough of this for the present. 

George Keith became a controversialist in this society; he disputed 
reapectiog his religious doctrines; and in a controversy which arose 
respecting these religious doctrines, respecting the Christ without and 
the Christ within, anil the blood shed without the gales of Jerusalem, 
he charged them with worshipping two Gods, and in consequence of 
his conversation, language, and the disturbance he made, they told him 
that he had manifested that the bond was broken, between him and 
themj they saw that he did not yield to the spirit and Ihe Hght with- 
in. Well, he sat in their monthly meeting and disputed with them, 
and withdrew with a certain number, and undercook, as our orthodox 
friends have done, to disown the others, on accpunl of their principles. 
They were under the necessity of dealing with him; but sirs, there ia 
a most marked contrast, between the quakers of that day and the or- 
thodox of this. When they had to act on Keith, they told him to 
bring with him such friends as he chose to hear their testimonies; they 
did not drive these friends from him. as was the case with those who 
met at Green street, in relation to Elias Hicks, but told him to bring 
them, and let them hear the grounds, on which they declared that thft 
unity was broken. They had to disown him, but he did not appeal 
to the quarterly meeting; what did he do? He went to the yearly meet- 
ing at Burlington, and there demanded that he should be heard with 
his evidence. It is in those books and pamphlets which were then 
published and read here the other day. They insisted upon his taking • 
his appeal to the quarterly meeting, but he went to the yearly meeting 
of Burlington; he denounced all those who differed from him, anS 
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demsniled that the yearly mcetiag should hear him discuss the ques- 
tion of dispute between him and his friends. And he there lays down 
the questions in dispute, and they are the same which Thomas Evans 
and others, have presented lo our consideration now. They are the 
Keithitcs of the present day, and here is the record of it. The yearly 
meeting could not get along with this matter of Keilli; he had IJroken 
the unity with them; they published a lestimonyon the subject. There 
is a remarkable fact connected with this matter. Several of the month- 
ly meetings and quarterly meetings, disowned Keith and his party, 
and finally the yearly meeting of Maryland united in the testimony 
against him; it was the act of the monthly meetings; it became 
necessary that the society should speak in all its branches, there- 
fore, these meetings came out and declared their disunity with him. 
And when he could not succeed at Burlington, he made " quick steps" 
10 London. He wanted to get there, to lay his case before the qua- 
kcrs of England) in order ^hat lie might get the start in the race, and 
secure the feelings of the English quakers in ilia favor, in this contro- 
versy. Have you seen any imitation of George Keith on that point, 
in this case? Well, when he eame to London he presented no appeal; 
let it be exhibited if he did. The yearly meeting says, that he impor- 
tuned them to hear him; (I only give you the substance of it now,) 
they endeavored to put him off, but he would not be put off, and they 
were under the necessity of bearing him for peace and quiet's sake. 
He came before the yearly meeting of London, and there gave them 
the whole of lht» volume, and exhibited before them the religious 
principles about which they were disputing. But did they undertake 
after they heard him, to pronounce judgment on the question? If 
the yearly meeting of Burlington had been corrected by the yearly 
meeting of London, they would have given out an order and advice; 
they would have directed what was to be done in relation to that mat- 
ter: but they published their opinion, that it might not appear to be 
the work of a party, as George Keith said it was. That is the history 
of George Keith's appeal lo London, and if not correct, I am willing 
to be corrected. I can appeal to this book, letter and page, to show 
every fact I have referred to, and I shall turn to a portion of Ihem in 
another part of this argument. 

Now, sirs, was there an appeal lo London? No, there was not. 
Was there any dependence manifested by this yearly meeting? No. 
Was there any order or advice by the yearly meeting of London, in 
order to tell Philadelphia yearly meeting what they ought to do? There 
J8 no evidence of any such dependence, and whatever may be ihe tes- 
timony of witnesses, 1 care not, for there can be no evidence or ground 
for any such connexion; there can be no such control. I have admit- 
ted ihal all quakers are bound together throughout the world, but I 
deny that any yearly meeting in the regulation of any of ils concerns, 
depends upon another yearly meeting in another portion of the world. 
It would be a denial of all their principles^ it is another evidence that 
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the whole of quakerism has been forgolten ami spurned by our ortho- 
dox opponents. How can a. quaker here be dependent upon a quaker in 
Eni^land? Are they not equal, and does not the spirit shine in the hearts 
of both, and direct them both? It is an absurdity in the man who 
talks about it in tliat way, and whoever pretends to exhibit that in evi- 
dence, the witness, however learned he may be, shows his ignorance 
of the first principles of the society, and he ought to have the "spell- 
ing book" of tlie society put into his hands. You will find a history 
of this matter of Keith, in Gough's History, 1st vol. from page 'M5 
to 387; there you will find a more connected detail of it, than in any 
other place. 

But, there is one other circumstance, in relation to this connexion 
and subordination, and it is only upon that, that this monstrous absurd- 
ity is to be sustained, and that is to be found in Story's Journal p, 245, 
which has been referred to. In 1736, (you will remark that this con- 
troversy was in 1C94,) a question came up, as appears in Story's 
Journal, on an appeal brought from a meeting in Ireland; and Storj 
there discusses the question whether appeals from the society in other 
parts of the world, were to be brought there. Now Story joined the 
society, and it is an important fact, that in 1690, he came to this country. 
He was here, and himself having a perfect knowledge of the Keithian 
controversy, he there in his journal proclaims, that there is no such 
thing as bringing an appeal to the yearly meeting of London, from 
other parU of the world. He says, that it is not the head of the 
church, that there is no head but Christ. Hesaystbeexampleof Rome 
was too well remembered by friends, for them to establish such autho- 
rity in any assembly. Sirs, he was no prophet, hut he was a well in- 
formed man. Friends never can establish such an authority until 
they break down the principles of their faith; they may forget their 
name, and may make an example like Rome, and may make a bead 
to their church, but sirs, the name of quaker, is lost to them and by 
Ihem. 

I have said that they established meetings; it is not necessary for 
me to recur to dates, and show when they were established, but I de- 
sire to call the attention of the court to the different kinds of these 
meetings, that we may distinctly understand the dependence and con- 
nexion between them. Here is the great error of that great man, who 
pronounced his opinion in this part of the case: he erred in this prin- 
ciple, and I think if you will follow me throughout, I shall show his 
error clearly and conclusively, at least I hope to do iL The object of 
thcorganizationof these different meetings, is explained by themselves 
in page 2 of the Discipline. 

In speaking of the object they had in establishing these meetings, 
we have this language. 

" For this important end, and as an exterior hedge of preservation 
to us, against the many temptations and dangers to which our sittiation 
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in this world exposes us, the following rules have been occasionally 
adopted by tbe society and now form our code of discipline. In the 
esercise whereof, it is lo be observed, that, if any member be found 
in a conduct subversive of ila order, or repugnant to the testimonies 
which we believe, we are intrusted with for the promotion of truth in 
the earth, it becomes our indispensable duty to treat wilh such, in 
meekness and brotherly compassion, without unnecessary delay, or im- 
proper exposure; according to the direction of our Lord to his church, 
'if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between ihec and him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother. But if he will not hear thee then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
may be established. And if he shall neglect to hear ihem, tell it to Ihe 
church, hut if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as a 
heathen man and a publican.' " 

These rules of discipline, apply to the meetings which I am about to 
consider. They are intended as an " exterior hedge" of preservation 
to them, against (he world, and its many temptations, and that hedge 
is to be prepared, because, in page 1, it says, " As it hath pleased the 
Lord in these latter days, by his spirit and power to gather a people 
to himself; and releasing them from the impositions and teachings of 
men, to inspire them with degrees of the same universal love and good 
will by which the dispensation of the Gospel was ushered in, these 
have been engaged to meet together for the worship of God in spirit, 
according to the direction of the holy lawgiver; as also for the exercise 
of a tender care over each other, that all may be preserved in a unity 
of faith and practice, answerable to the description which He, the ever 
blessed Shepherd, gave of his flock, 'By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.'" 

Now this was the object; and this discipline was to be confined to 
''conduct subversive of its order," and "repugnant to its testimo- 
nies." Meetings for worship, need not be particularly considered in 
the examination of these different meetings. They are held at times 
appointed by them, solely for the worship, in their mode, of the God 
of their Fathers. Meetings for discipline are also meetings for worship; 
they commence and end with worship, and hence they are meetings 
for worship, as well as meetings for business: they begin and end with 
inward waiting on the spirit, which is to guide all their councils. Nor, 
may it please your honors, is this suggestion answered and understood, 
as I apprehend by the chief justice, where he has made an allusion to 
this, that he who faithfully and cordially performs any ecclesiastical 
duty, does pay an act of adoration to the Almighty; this is in page 10 
of his opinion. But he does not carry out correctly the quaker idea; 
and though I admit with hiiti, that he who performs an act of eccle- 
siastical duty, if done in a proper temper, pays an act of adoration to 
the Almighty, yet is there nothing more intended in iJje opening and 



closing of worship Ihan Ihat? I respectfully say lliat the chief justice 
did not understand the quaker doctrine — he did not look into the truth 
of that doctrine. The quaker means something more, than when toe 
have meetings for settling the temporal concerns of the church; he 
goes for discipline, and his Arst and his last act, is an act not alone of 
adoration, such as the chief justice referred to, but an act of worship, 
in the highest and l)oliest sense. It is an inward looking, waiting, 
and entreating, for that light and guidance, which is to be his director 
and governor, in the transaction of all the business which shall come 
before him. It is intended as an act of (iie highest worship; it is done 
with a different spirit and temper from those acts to whichjtht^chief 
justice refers. I say there is something more meant within this disci- 
pline; meetings begin and end with this worship, but it is in another 
sense. It is not only in worship that the quaker looks to the light 
within, as his guide; he believes that in the transaction of the business 
connected with the society, with those of his friends who are gathered 
with him, he acts under the direct illumination and revelation of the 
spirit of truth: that is the quaker principle. He does not go to it, as 
(o an ordinary matter of business; as he would to the ploughing of hia 
fields, or to the making up of his fences, but looking to the spirit of 
truth as his guide in the transaction of the meeting business, both be- 
fore and after, looking to the Almighty, and to his spirit, which is the 
beginning, which is the middle, and the end of his worship, and all his 
transactions connected with the church, of which he is a member. 

Now perhaps, by a hundred of those who hear me, and it might be 
inferred from the argument of our adversaries, all this would be consi- 
dered as a mere fancied sketch of the quaker faith. There is not a 
volume on this table, not one, that does not proclaim this truth ; that 
this spirit o/ truth is their only reliance; that they can act correctly 
only when guided by this light, in all the decisions which they make- 
Right or wrong, fanciful or not, whimsical or not, and however the 
worldling may regard it, it is the quaker's chief, and only dependence. 
I thought it necessary to say so much in relation to the views taken by 
the chief justice. But it is an error perfectly common, and has been 
an error in this controversy from its very beginning. Othersccts, do, 
I admit, perform many acts relating to the church, without worahipi 
in their mode, I mean; they do not worship white they do it; but 
friends never, never do so. Their highest act of worship is the in- 
ward examination, the turning in silence to the light within, and that 
they always perform, as the beginning and end of the service >il^ki 
church, and as I said before, it is indispensable from the naturtflira 
character of their faith and principles. 

In relation to their meetings for discipline, I may remark, lhat Ihc 
two sects meet in different rooms; the division between theae rooms 
during the time of worship is open, so that what is said in one may be 
heard in both; that when a testimony is borne under the guidance of 
the apirit, alt may profit by it. But when they go to business they 
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become separated, in order that each may administer the discipline^ 
according lo the light within them, 

The smallest of these meetings is a preparative meeting; it consists 
sometimes of a few and sometimes of more, but of persons in the 
neighbourhood, who meet together lo prepare business for the month- 
ly meeting, preparing cases on which il is necessary that discipline 
should be exercised; and that is the distinction: They are lo prepare 
such business rs is intei-e sting to the society, and about which it is ne- 
cessary the society should judge, and if there be a wandering member* 
ihey endeavor to bring him back to his duty: the matter is prepared 
here and carried to the monthly meeting for its decision and discipline: 
it is purely a preparative meeting. But here is a great distinction) 
which is one of controlling consequence in this case, in regard to pro- 
perty; it is, that it never prepares business connected with property, 
for the monthly meeting to act upon. If the preparative meeting has 
a Bchool-house or a meeling-house, or a piece of property, about thi I 
management of which, they haveany difficulty, and want advice, they 
ask the monthly meeting for counsel; but they ask it as counsel and 
advice. They may advise with them, but they never prepare any 
matter connected with their own individual property, for the judgment 
of the monthly meeting. Is not this a great and controlling matter, and 
is itnot so according to the evidence and discipline? And if this be so, 
can it be that the monthly meeting has any right to govern, in relation ■ 
to this property? There is no subordination in this matter. The pre- 
parative meeting holds its property as sacred as any property can be 
held, and never prepares matter in relation to property for the 
monthly meeting. Well, if that be so, does it not show, that front 
the nature of the subordination and connexion, which exists, there is no 
resulting power to the superior meeting, to control the property of 
another meeting against its will. I am now testing, not only the 
argument of the adverse counsel, bat also the opinion of that great man. 
He alluded to the connexion between these meetings, as having 
control of the property . He is in error; there is no such connexion, 
and the preparative meeting never goes to the monthly meeting for 
advice, any more than an individual goes to another member of the 
community, to get advice. Whenever they wan/advice, they cjA the 
monthly meeting for that advice, but until it is asked, the monthly 
meeting has no right to give it; it ia without the discipline, whenever 
it attempts to do it. 

fffhese preparative meetings, sirs, embrace a single one, and some- i 
tinra more meetings for worship. For instance, this Chesterfield pre*^ a 
paralive meeting, once embraced Chesterfield meeting for worships I 
Crosswicks, Bordentown, and Trenton; and the members of these dih> I 
ferent meetings for worship, resorted there, in order to prepare aU 1 
matters for the monthly meeting. But, in relation to property, these J 
preparative meetings are entirely independent, if the preparative- 
meeting has a Bchool-house, or a grave-yard, is it necessary to aak the 
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monthly meeting what it ia lo do with that properly? Show me, if it fa 
3o; I cannot find it any where, Weli, although they do thus finally 
decide, in relation lo matters of their property, although theirdecisiori I 
is final in this case, yet with regard to discipline, their decision i» I 
never final; it must go to the monthly meeting. 

Now, eirs, is there not a strong distinction hetween matters of 
discipline, and matters oi property? Although there may be a connex- 
ion, and subordination, in matters of (/('scip/me, thereisiiotofyjro/jer/y. 
There is where the opinion of the chief justice failed to rest, where it 
ought to have rested. In regard to discipline, what is done in inferior I 
meeting must be carried to superior meetings; but not so with property, j 
That which is done in a preparative meeting in relation to property, is | 
Jinal, and there is the error, and here is where the chief justice erred. J 
It was in this way that he argued ; and this position he had not proved^ 1 
but only inferred. And I complain, that this subordination in relation I 
to property, has not been proved. I am not willing that the Hghla | 
of my clients, shall depend on an assumed fact, and because they find 
a subordination in regard lo another matter, they infer that the aam« I 
subordination exists, in relation to this. I want proof upon thispoinb I 
Here is the discipline, tell me where it is to be found. It is not within t 
the covers of this book, neither is it to be found in the usage and prac^ j 
tice of this society. Usage anA practice areas little applicable to thi^ J 
as the express words of discipline themselves. Well, sirs, this is the 1 
first link in this chain of subordination and connexion; and if you hare I 
not welded there, the chain by which we aro to be bound to the car of J 
the Philadelphia yearly meeting, you cannot drive us on; you muA I 
make the chain strong and weld it well, before it can be done. The 1 
first step in the progress of this argument, ia a atcp falsely taken. 1 

Now permit me to apply this idea. This property belongs to the I 
preparative meeting of Chesterfield : not the monthly meeiingofChes^ I 
terfield, or the quarterly meeting of Burlington, or the yearly meeting 4 
of Philadelphia; but to this preparative meeting; it was made by thenw J 
selves and for themselves, with specific objecla. It is all ours, and I 
hence I infer that there can be no trust, no connexion, no kind of*! 
escheat, to carry this properly finally to.Philadelphia, and out of th6*J 
control of the courts of this fitate. And, if iheae precioua orthodokl 
people at Philadelphia, should happen, as may bo the case, to fall unde^' 1 
the ill will of their brethren in England, then this property is to ba .1 
carried to London. We must carry this principle out; it is falwl 
at the very commencement of this system; and have I not proved h 1 
to be BO? 

The next meeting, sirs, is the monthly meeting, and to the character I 
of that meeting, I desire the earnest attention of the court, because I ] 
do believe, there has been no small portion of error, connected with 
the understanding of the character of this meeting. It embraces all J 
Uie friends belonging to the several preparative meetings, and sevcni I 
meetings for worship. It embraces three or four preparative meetingi^ | 
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ond perhaps eight or ten meetings for worship. But how does it era* 
brace these preparative meetings? That is the inquiry. Do they em- 
brace them as preparative meetings, or do they embrace the members of 
these preparative meel'inf^s, as original members o/ eke monthly meet- 
ings, having an original and independent character as members oftha 
mont!iIy meeting? Every man within the limit of the monthly meetingiiij 
in his independent capacity; hedoes not act as representing a preparalu 
meeting or n meeting for worship, but in his original naked cliaractrfjj 
as a quaker, connected with the society as a member of the monlhly-1 
meeting, and not as a member of any other meeting. When he g' 
a vote, (I beg pardon, 1 must not use that word,) but when deciding oO I 
any question, how docs he decide? In what character does he 3.a& I 
Eecausc he belongs to a meeting for worship, or a preparative meetinri^ J 
No, sirs, but because he is a member of the monthly meeting in hi» J 
original capacity, and without reference to the meelinf; of which he 'n 
a member in other respects. Not as a member of an inferior meeting 
but as an original member of the monthly meeting, having rights titM 
such — as a member of the monthly meeting alone, and not as a repro* V 
senlalive; they are not a representative body. That is the idea. There j 
is nothing of a representative character about it. And when the pre-' 1 
paralive meeting has prepared matter for the action of the monthly ] 
meeting, one of the members will carry a minute to the monthly meet^ 
ing, to enable it to see what is prepared for it^ action; and then after 
he is there, he ceases to have connexion with the preparative meeting, 
and becomes a member of the monthly meeting, and acts on the very 
matter of which he has brought a minute; not as a member of the pre- 
parative meeting, but as a member of the monthly meeting. His re- 
presentative power is at an end. 

Sirs, the idea of democracy in relation to this matter has been scout- 
ed. I care not for terms. I have seen the day when I was as proud 
of the name of democrat, as I could he of any thing; hut I have been 
taught, that patriotism does not consist in a name. What is democracy? 
It is this, that when we are standing on the platform, we have equal 
rights; and when wc act standing on that platform, we should all act 
with the same power, and the same control, over the movements of 
the great body politic. May we not without rebuke, apply this term 
to the society of friends? Where is the man in that society, that stands 
one inch above his neighbor, in relation to his rights? Sirs, he is not 
to be found. Where is the distinction between members of this 
society? There is no distinction there, sirs, though there may be 
a distinction, a great and splendid distinction, between individu- 
als who stand there, as there may be in the means by which 
that distinction is acquired, or in the powers of mind, and influence 
th'ey may have over the actions of the body. There may be Ihis 
glorious distinction there, but it is a distinction not made by man, 
or by themselves; it is a distinction which must be made by the 




spirit of trulh. Wheoerer that spirit shall act most powerrutly on an 
iadividual, and enable him to carry out before the meeting, the lan- 
guage, sentiments, and principles of truth, to give the best advice and 
counsel, and whenever this should, through the mouth of one of these, 
give forth ibis testimony, he becomes distinguished, and is the mouth- 
piece of the spirit, to direct the meeting, and they come to unite ia 
the same spirit, and are governed by that in their conclusions. The 
distinction is not in the aged, or middle-aged; there are instances ofa 
most extraordinary kind, where boya of the age of fifteen, and twenty, 
under the influence of the spirit, have governetl whole meetings by 
the expression of their opinion. But it was not theirs, it was the spirit, 
which makes the only distinction that exists, between members of ihs 
monthly meetings of the society of friends. There is here no distinc- 
tion occurring ^om mere name, but when friends meet in a monthly 
n]eeling, and there is a man in his original character, who gives a 
sentiment, according to the light within him he has influence or not. 
According to the fundamental principle of this instilulion, this idea is 
correct. 

This is an important question. It is important that we should know 
how far the sneers, which have , been cast upon the principle of this 
being a democratic assembly, arejustly cast upon it. When that word 
was used in this answer to the bill, there was no reference made to the 
petty politics of the day. It was a word which could alone convey, 
as lar as government was concerned, the idea. They were equal; there 
was no distinction made by them, and if it existed at all, it was made 
by the spirit of truth alone; and that is the reason why my clients made 
use of it in this answer. It is a good word, 1-et friends go to meeting 
when they will, and sit down, under the influence of this spirit, they 
are all equal, and they thus come to the unity, in relalion to all matters 
of business. Sirs, the ^embers, when they come to a monthly meeting, 
have high power. This monthly meeting is the great executive body 
of the whole society. A preparative meeting can do nothing in the 
way of discipliue, except to prepare business for ihe monthly meeting; 
the quarterly meeting can do nothing in the way of discipline, except 
in cases of appeal; and then Ihe case comes from the monihly meeting 
and is closed there; it cannot take original cognizance of any matter 
of discipline. If Tt can, what is it? Well, how with the yearly meet- 
ing? It cannot do any thing in relalion to discipline; the original 
action must be in the monthly meeting; the yearly meeting cannot 
reach the matter until it goes up regularly; but in monthly meetings 
are all the powers of discipline. If a member has acted incorrectly, 
the ovcneers, when ihey And him erring, and that he is likely to let 
full the testimonies of the society, are to converse and treat with him,, 
in kindness and brotherly affection, to bring him back to the true path, 
to make him look to the light with confidence to guide bim. If ihcy 
succeed, there is an end of the matter. This is the duty of this kind 
institution of overseers. The erring brother is brought back, the bo^l 



of union is restored and exists. liut in relation to that matter, or anj" J 
QtbfiT, in which the overseers think that discipline should be cxerciseA'y r 
it must be brought to the monthly meeting. Whatever may be thtl 
matter of discipline, the power is to be exercised there, and there onM3 
You will find in this case, this fact: thatmonthly meetings are the ontyj 
executives in this body and here is exhibited the great and perfefltfl 
system of democracy, in which all stand upon equal ground. 
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SEVENTH-DAY MORNING, 10th; 9 o'clock. 

1 was endeavoring to exhibit to this honorable court, the true cha- 
racter of monthly meetings, in the society of friends, I was endea- 
voring to satisfy you, that these monthly meetings were purely original, 
and not representative bodies; denying altogether that there was any 
individual in the assembly of a monthly meeting, that represented any 
meeting or interest, other than the original interest of individual mem- 
bers of that body. I trust, I satisfied the court of that fact; and in the 
process of my argument it will be found, that this is an important con- 
sideration. 

I have also suggested to the court, that it is a pure democracy; that 
it was one of those assemblies, where every individual stood upon the 
same platform as to his rights; that there was a jjcrfect equality; and per- 
mit me, sirs, now to add, that of all societies that ever existed in the 
history of the world, monthly meetings in the society of friends, are 
the most purely democratic and equal, so far as relates to the rights of 
members. So far as I have read into the history of mankind, and the 
political, civil, and ecclesiastical institutions of the world, I know of 
none in which this pure principle of equality, is exhibited so clearly 
and so fully. If there be any, it has escaped my observation. There 
is there, no human distinction; the only distinction which can exist, is 
that which is not made by themselves, but by the authorof their being, 
by the light within, by that spirit which they profess to look to as their 
guide and Saviour. If there has been a distinction there, it is not a 
human distinction, but is made by the God they worship. And in all 
the conclusions to which they come, and in the decisions they make, 
when they speak of the '^weigAt," and "solid sense," and use any 
other phraseology, they mean neither more nor less, than the simple 
single idi!a, that with regard to some one or more in that assembly, 
that the spirit of Irulh has enlightened, they have expressed to others 
the light which they have received, and it carries conviction to all that 
hear it, and produces unity of sentiment and feeling in the decision. 
If I understand the quaker principle, this is the sum and substance of 
it. 

And although there is here that respect which is due to age, although 
man. when he expresses an opinion, will be treated with pro- 
found respect, yet unless that aged man be the avenue, through which 
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this light is communicated, unless his heart be the place where that 
light shines, he does not, and he will not, and cannot, have any greater 
influence than the youth of twenty. The history of the society shows 
that it is so, and that it was more so, in the early portion of thissociety, 
than now. Whether it was that they then more confidently, more 
surely, and more faithfully, relied upon the light within, I will not sayj 
but in the early history of this society, there are many instances in 
which a whole decision has been governed through the light from the 
lips of lads of sixteen and nineteen years of age. I think, sirs, that it 
was at the age of eighteen or nineteen, that James Parncll sounded tha 
trumpet of the Lord, (to- adopt the espressioa in use, in that day,) and 
became a distinguished preacher in that society, producing powerful 
conviction, in the minds of many who heard him, being the instru- 
ment of the spirit of truth. He was incarcerated in prison, and lay ia 
a dungeon. He expired in a dungeon. This young man possessed 
learning, talents, and piety. And there is here a. remarkable circum- 
stance, which gives interest to his history, and his character. Whilft i 
in the dungeon, Stephen Crisp, part of whose works you have heard 
read as a guide to the faith of the society, a learned and talented man, 
visited Farneli, for the purpose of controversy, to convince him of his 
error. He issued from the prison, a converted man, to the same prin- 
ciple which brought Parnell to that prison, and became a public preacher . 
oi the life of righteousness. And who was Parn^l? A man of sixty 
or seventy? No, sirs, a youth of nineteen. When the spirit of truth 
descends to guide and to direct, it does not look lo the wisdom of the 
world, or to age; it has other instruments. In the early liistory of the 
society there are many instances, wJiere youths of twenty-four, have 
been public ministers of the gospel, and have been great and powerful 
in their preachings. 

1 return, therefore, to my position, and say that in this great, scouted 
democracy, there is no distinction, save that which is drawn by the 
spirit of truth itself. Whatever may be the course taken upon this 
subject, and whatever views may be held in this day, in relation to what 
ia called the weight oj" opinion, and solid sense of the meeting, and 
whatever may be the aspect which Samuel Settle may give to this mat- 
ter, I believe I have given to the court, a faithful exhibition of the 
original quaker views and practices on that subject 

1 remarked, sirs, in relation to what is called a monthly meeting, 
that it was the great executive body, and illustrated it by the fact that 
all diacipline matters of every description, have their adjudication there, 
xa no question of discipline, [I beg your honors to understand me as 
■peaking of discipline exclusively, ) can originally have its commence- 
ment elsewhere than in a monthly meeting; and if it be carried by 
appeal, the decision which may be made by the quarterly meeting, 
aye, sirs, and by the yearly meeting, can have no force or power, un- 
til it has been returned to the monthly meeting, and it has concurred 
in it. It is this which gives to it all its power and force. The month* 
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ly meeting may and does agree to the decision of the yearly meeting, 
but let the yearly meeting carry it back without tiie consent of the 
monthly meeting; it has no authority to do so. If it does not send back 
the decision regularly, it has not even the power of persuasion., of ordi- 
nary persuasion. But if they return it in the order of society, th»- 
meeting will consider it, and if they concur in it, it is their concui" 
rence which gives it its validity, and it has no validity until that coi: 
currence is made. Suppose the monthly meeting does not agree to thi 
decision of the yearly meeting, is that decision established? Not aoJ 
If the yearly meeting pronounces judgment, and the monthly meeting- 
does not concur in it, the yearly meeting cannot enforce this judgment.' 
The course is, that the yearly meeting is not to act on the question' 
of discipline, hut it is to call the monthly meeting lo an account. It 
must be made to yield, and until it is brought to the unity, the decision 
of the yearly meeting ia of no validity. Suppose the monthly meeting 
of Chesterfield had dealt with Stacy Decow, and had pronounced iti 
decision against htm, (if there was no appeal, that decision would btf 
final,) and it was carried to tlie quarterly, and then to the yearly meet- 
ing, and it pronounces its decision, that the opinion of the monthly 
meeting waa incorrect; ia Decow or the monthly meeting affected 1^ 
it? Suppose the yearly meeting sends back its decision through th# 
quarterly -meeting, to the monthly meeting, and the monthly meeting 
says, we will not leceive him; can the yearly meeting compel tlwf 
restoration of Stacy Decow? The only mode by which it can be donejji 
ia by calling the monthly meeting itself, to an account. The caafr 
of discipline is ended: they must then act on the monthly meeting M 
the order and discipline of socieiy, and there is no other mode in whi<^ 
it can be done, * 

I make these remarks, because it will be found, that the orthodoif 
party, against whose acta I am contending, have violaled this principle 
again and again. In the course of the proceedings of this society, ac- 
cording to the fundamental principle, so far as the monthly meeting is 
concerned, that body is the only one, which can treat with and punish 
members of the society, and through this meeting every act must gain 
its force, power, and validity. If the monthly meeting does not yield 
to the decision of the yearly meeting, it may he called to an account; 
but the mode is pointed out, and 1 shall examine it hereafter. There 
is a mode, by which the monthly meeting may be dealt with. 

Now this monthly meeting, in the exercise of the disciplinary power, 
may take any member in judgment, whether it has been presented to 
it bv the quarterly or yearly meeting or not; and thus it has its own 
original jurisdiction in relation to this matter. I will refer the court 
to a few passages in the discipline, in order to see, that this is the great 
and effective meeting in all matters of discipline in this institution. 
In page 59, you will observe that they disown those who are negligent 
in attending to worship, and all those who do not act according to the 
testimonies which they require. By looking to page 41, of this Disci- 
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pline, you will find thai this bodyvgires permission to go to law, and 
disown those who refuse to submit to an arbitration. In page 14, you 
will find, that this body superintends and gives certificates, to travel- 
ling friends, and those removing from one part to another. In page 
S and 6, you will find that this meeting is to attend to the necessitous, 
and to ihoae who want brotherly care extended towards them; and if 
you look to page 25, you will find, that this is the only body, that can 
admit new members into the society. If a person, " vpon convince- 
Tnent," desires to be united to this society, does he go to the yearly, 
or quarterly, or preparative meeting in order to obtain admission? No 
airs, he goes to the monthly meeting, and that meeting either admits 
or rejects him, and there lies the power of keeping the society limited 
or increasing it, and from the very fact that it does do this it is mani- 
festly the great controlling body. I speak of its original jurisdiction; 
it is the great executive body of the society. They disown and admit 
members; the monthly meeting is the only avenue by which individ- 
uals caa get into this society. They take care of all ordinary transac- 
tions; I moan such as records of births, deaths, funerals, and marriages, 
and all regulations of that kind. All elders and ministers are acknow- 
ledged by the monthly meeting. We have heard a great deal elo- 
quently said, about these travelling ministers proclaiming their views 
of the gospel over the country. Where do they get their permission? 
Not their authorily, for that comes from the light itself? They get it 
from the monthly meeting. Suppose an individual desires to be at 
liberty to utter testimonies in public; it lies with the monthly meet- 
ing, to say whether he is or is not qualified; they act in relation to it, 
and if this meeting decides that he is not the proper person to bear 
public testimony, there is no remedy; it is final. This body, only, 
can say out of whose mouths the gospel shall be preached. If they 
will not permit any to be ministers of the gospel, they can appeal no 
where else. And, sirs, this is a high and controlling body, and it is so, 
because it is the great equal body, where all stand on ihe same plat- 
form. And the overseers, which are an important portion of this so- 
ciety, are appointed by the monthly meeting. In page SS, you will 
see that it is this body which is to exhibit to the world, the true state 
and condition of the society. When I say that, what do I mean? 
That they are to issue before the world, a declaration of what the con- 
dition of the society is? Not so; the yearly meeting does that, and 
why docs it do it? Because it is a combination of the whole body of 
the society. But how does it make this declaration to the world? It 
takes up the answers of the monthly meeting, which declare the con- 
dition of friends in the limits of this meeting, so that the declaration 
itself, though made through the yearly meeting, is dictated by the an- 
&wers from the different monthly meetings. It does not act on eases 
of discipline, it docs not say who shall be ministers, or who shall he 
ciders; monthly meetings alone have the power to acknowledge them, 
or disown them, and they alone can proclaim to the world, what the 
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true condition of the gospel is among them, because the yearly ineel- 
ing tiare not and must not say what is not in the answers from Ihe 
monthly meelings, 

I speak of the importance of these monthly meetings, because their 
authority was spurned and discarded hy the opposite parly, and I de- 
sire to place them where they ought to stand, and in that character imA 
which they ought to appear tiefore this court, that I may show that tli«^ I 
orthodox yearly meeting made a direct violation of the principles oS I 
the whole institution, with which it was connected. This monlliljp T 
meeting, sirs, is always embraced within llie quarterly meeting, anoi ' 
this quarterly meeting is a larger body, and it sends no representative* 
to represent it — I wish to draw a distinction — they send a committeB 
wilh specific directions, what they are to do at the quarterly meeting 
— for the purpose of giving to that meeting, any information that majr I 
be required relative to the monthly meeting by which it was sent; but ] 
it has no power in the quarterly meeting. This committee has powe( ] 
to lay before the meeting, such cases and such information as it is di« ' 
rected to, but it does not represent the monthly meeting in such way 
as to say, "our monthly meeting thinks so and so, nod such should i 
be your decision." No sirs, that committee is no representative bodyi I 
but is a mere agent for the purpose of carrying up matters, which it j 
is advised about, and which it is important the quarterly meeting should 1 
be informed of. But no man of that monthly meeting can say, "I j 
represent my monthly meeting and wish to have such and such a de> I 
cision." l.et there he a casein Burlington quart^ly meeting, and wiU J 
a member of Chesterfield monthly meeting say, that Chesterfield meeti J 
ing thinks so and so? No sirs, it is democracy/ again, scouted denwot I 
racy again, and he has no more power, and dare not say that he reprOr I 
sents any body but himself. I know that these ideas are in direat I 
conflict, with those taken by those ministers and elders, and othe*' | 
individuals in Philadelphia; butl ask the court to look at the referenoas'J 
made to this book of Discipline, and see if they have not perverted iU I 
spirit I 1 

I will refer the court to Clarkson's Portraiture of Quakerism, wher» I 
he speaks of the character of this meeting, as drawn from the recordi I 
and history of this society. He makes this extraordinary remarki;. I 
about the monthly, quarterly, or yearly meeting, it is a matter of n( J 
importance which. It will show you, that every man stands on hlc4 
ground, when in these meetings. 

" Alt members present are allowed to speak. The poorest man ii 
the meeting house, is entitled to deliver his sentiments on any point 
No person may interrupt him while he speaks." 

And there is reason in this. Most of those principles of human 
rights and liberty, which are so much the boast of the present day, 
and which we want lo see carried forward throughout the worM. are 





owing more to quakerisni than any thit)§; else. It is not the boasted 
liberty of Greece and Rome, but that which we, in this country, f^l 
and enjoy. And in all the convulsions in Europe, in all the conten- 
tions for equal rights, it has been the great object to nchieyc that liberty, 
which had its origin in the principles of quakcrs. Spurned quakeriam 
may be looked upon ss error, but if it can only be carried I'orward in 
its original purily, if there be not a millenium of christian glory aad 
happiness, there will be a millcnJum of human liberty. 

Sirs, the next meeting to which I shall call your attention, is the 
quarterly meeting. This quarterly meeting consists of several monthly 
meetings, and embraces them, not in a meeting capacity, but as original 
members, standing on their original rights as quakers. This is the ' 
true principle of the quarterly meeting. All the members that sit in 
this meeting, are but a more extensive collection of the society ; but 
the character and principle arc not changed; they all sit as members 
in their original capacity as members of the society, and not as repre- 
sentatives of other persons or meetings. Their mode of communica- 
tion is the only thing which can create a doubt on this subject, (he only 
thing which can create a question as to the view I have taken. The com- 
munication is through the committee which I have spoken of, but this is 
a mere committee which has duties to perform, and has nothing more 
than the character of a committee, hut stands in its original capacity. 
This meeting hears appeals, but that is for the relief of individuals, 
and when a decision is made, it is of no validity, until the monthly 
meeting concurs in it. They cannot force a member back, but they 
must wait till they can bring the meeting to concur with it; and not 
before can the member be restored, 'i'he object of the collection of 
this large meeting, is not to create a superior power over the monthly 
meeting; and that is the error which the chief justice has fallen into. 
U is not to creato a superior power; they have no such control; but 
merely lo create a large body of friends, that a question of difficulty ' 
may be submitted to a larger body, that there may be a greater unity ' 
of the whole body in relation to the decision. I know there are those 
who would establish such power, but it is not known in this society. 
The purpose is to gather a more general sense of the whole body. It '' 
has another object; it is, in order that the unity of the body may not 
be broken, and by embracing a larger number and getting its decision, 
SCI to lead on to a final unity of the whole, which is the great ultimate 
object of all they do and say. 

And the object of the yearly meeting is not to establish power over 
inferior meetings, but to get the sense of all the meetings, lo let it go 
down to the interior meetings, and say, " we think this is the true de- 
cision and solid sense of (he great body, and lo that senso you ought 
lo condescend, in the same spirit as produced that decision." And ' 
what is the meaning of the term condescension? Here is an inferior 1 
part condescending to a superior meeting. Talk to me of condeacetp' 1 
sion when one power forces another? It is folly. I ask, if in oiiy-j 
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Other human institution, where there is to be a decision executed, 
whether he upon whom it is to be executed, is to condescend? Are 
quakers fools? Did they mean that it was the power of. the greater 
part, that was to force them down against their judgment and con- 
science? Are they so ignorant that they do not understand the terms 
they use? And yet the orthodox, when they tell you of the conde- 
aeenaion of one part to a greater part, give in the word they use an 
explanation of what they endeavor to conceal. There is no such thing 
as power here, I mean so far as one body is concerned in relation to 
another; but there is a power, one pervading, sweeping power, which 
in its influence, goes over the whole body, and without which there is 
no qiiakerism. I find then, sirs, in this view, in the very term which 
the orthodox witnesses themselves use, a denial of the position which 
they take, that a monthly meeting, when a decision of the yearly 
meeting is sent down to it, and it does not choose to yield to. it, is 
obliged to submit as a matter of power. Then quakerism is at an end; 
it \^ presbyterianism and episcopacy, when a higher power can force 
an inferior power in government It is so: and if it be so in quaker- 
ism, let me know, when they shall have the impudence to proclaim to 
the world, that they have principles different from other societies. 
They have always told the world, that they do not act upon the prin- 
ciples of other societies; do they lie? Have they been telling false- 
hoods to the world, and what is utterly untrue? No, sirs, they were 
sincere men, and when they said it was the influence of advice, they 
said the truth. I ask for the distinction. Where is it? Why, sirs, 
there is none upon their ground, and I believe, that when that creed 
issued from Philadelphia, which stood in direct violation of the princi- 
ples of this society, they put their feet on the steps of the steeple- 
house, and asked for admission there, and if they carry it through, 
they will be members of the steeple-house, embraced in . its brother- 
hood, and not that of quakerism. 

The object of the quarterly meeting, is to embrace all the members 
of the monthly meeting, so as to be a more general meeting, and 
through them as a larger portion of the society, to convey to the yearly 
meeting the wants and wishes of the society at large; there is no other 
power in it. For this purpose, sirs, they nominate representatives, 
and here we hear the first of that name, and it is an important name. 
They are to carry the wishes of their meeting up to the yearly meet- 
ing, and when they come there, they have two duties annually to per- 
form, and what are they? Because in the very nature of these duties 
we shall find what is the character of these quarterly meetings, and 
the yearly meeting. In the first place they have to present to the 
yearly meeting, they are to be the avenues, through which are to be 
carried, the reports from all portions of the society, to the yearly meet- 
ing. And what more have they to do? Are they to conduct these 
reports through the meeting, and to become the advocates of these re- 
ports> and act as agents of the quarterly meetings from which they 
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come? Did any man ever see in that yearly meeting, (I was never 
there myself, I have wished I had been often,) a representative becom- 
ing tJie advocate of a report, on the ground of his being a representa- 
tive of the meeting from which the report came? If so, it ia not in 
this little book. We may talk otusage and practice, may get there 
this strong arm of power to press down others, but it is not in this 
book of Discipline. Is it usage, is it usage? If it is, why have we 
not been told so by Samuel Bettle, and Paraona, and Paul, and Sam- 
ttel Craft, who is a knowing man upon this subject. It never existed. 
All that they have to do ia to present the report, and then they stand 
on an equal with others, wailing on the spirit with others, to enable 
them to come to a decision; not as partisans of the meeting, but as 
those humbly waiting on the spirit of truth, to follow its guidings, in 
coming to their conclusions. There is no partizanshij) there. Oar 
monthly and our quarterly meetings may have their agents, to act in 
the capacity which I mentioned, but to go no further. Quakerism re* 
pudiales, disowns, and denies every thing like iL 

Well, airs, these reprewntatives have nothing to do but to present 
these reports; this is necessary, and where a quarter embraces all within 
their limits, it ia much easier for the yearly meeting to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the state of the whole society, through these quarters. When 
they come there, and present the report, it is to give to the whole body, 
a view of ||b whole state and condition of the difl'erent parts of the body, 
and nolbii^ more. And after they have done that, there Is another 
duty, and it is important this should be understood. It is to nominate 
a clerk; and although I intended to have considered this matter else- 
where, I may as well, aa I have been looking at these representatives, 
consider now, what is the meaning of all this matter; and I beg the 
attention of the court, to understand, why the representatives act ia 
relation to the clerk, and the principle of that nomination, to put down 
the pretences of the other parly, in relation to the clerk of the yearly 
meeting. I shall not now consider the fads, but the principle. How 
is the clerk selected? This body of representatives, which is composed 
ofa number from each quarterly meeting, is to nominate to the yearly 
meeting, a clerk, and the meeting is to decide on that nomination, 
whether they will have that clerk or not. This is directed in the Dis- 
cipline, p. 37. 

" A committee is to be annually appointed in each of our quarterly 
and monthly meetings, for the nomination of clerks; which may a&brd 
opportunity for their being seasonably changed, ftnd more of our quali- 
fied members exercised in tliose services'." 

Now, sirs, in thia little sentence, if I comprehend it, there are very 
weighty matters; in the first place, there is a direction that all the 
meetings .ihould appoint a committee for the nominalJon of clerks; Jt 
is a nomination only, and not a final agreement. That committee is 
to choose according to the beat of their ability. What object have they 
in view? To nominate plerks; " so as to afford an opportunity for their 
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being Beasoimbly changed, and more of IheJr qualified members exei^ 
cised in those services." I believe, sirs, they forgot that, when they 
kept Samuel Beltle twenty years in his office; and I suppose he 
thought to himself, "it is their right, and not my place to quarrel 
about it." The object is, to nominate an individual, who will beat serve 
the meeting. Well, now, sirs, you observe that the representatives 
have to nominate a clerk for the yearly meeting: and what is this body 
of representatives, but a simple committee of the yearly meeting, for 
the same purpose as a committee of a lower meeting; so far as a clerk 
is concerned, they perform their duty in the same way. The inquiry 
may be, why should tliese representatives be a committee? In a monthly 
meeting is the collection of a single neighborhood, knowing what all the 
wants of the litUe body are, when they come to the quarterly meeting, 
they appoint a committee from the whole circle of the quarter, that the 
wishes of all may be considered. When they come to the yearly meeting, 
they want a committee of the like kind, selected from throughout the 
whole yearly meeting, so that we see how are to he appointed the clerk 
and the assistant. W'e see the necessity of this rule: we know very 
well, that there are those in and about Philadelphia who can make clerks 
for us; but the object is, to have the extreme endsof the yearly meeting 
represented as they ought to be in this matter, in order that all parties 
may have their views considered. This representation from the quar- 
ters, is just as the committee of a lower meeting; it is tlw^me as if 
the yearly meeting appointed its committee, for the purposrof nomina- 
ting clerks, and appointed it from all the points of tlie yearly meeting; 
but the yearly meeting, itself, does not appoint them. Why not? 
Because the number attending the yearly meeting would not be so 
fairly represented, if they appointed the committee in the body itself; 
they therefore take those men whom the quarters have relied on, to 
carry up the reports; by that means giving to each quarter, a represen- 
tation in that committtee, which is to select that office. This is the 
common sense and principle of the thing. Therefore they have 
two duties to perform, and then sink to a level with the others in 
the meeting. 

These representatives then, are a committee for the nomination of a 
clerk; with regard to that nomination they have the same power, 
as a committee of an inferior meeting, and after that is done, they act 
OD the nomination of the committee just as other members do. For 
instance; I am a member of the representative committee, and when I 
come into meeting, I do not decide on a question as a reprcseniaive, 
but as a member of the m,eeiing in my original character. My 
representative character is lost, when I have performed my duty; and 
this meeting is to consider whether that nomination be a good one or 
not, under the guidance of the spirit of truth. 

This quarterly meeting has no original cognizance in a matter of 
discipline. There is one act, which they have to perform, and 
which tliey have to do in their cbaraclcr as g. quarterly meetings it 
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is diOerent from ihe manner in which they act in relation to appeals: 
it ia to give certificatestoministerBtravellingoutof the yearly meeting. 
If a miaister travels abroad, or across the Atlantic, then they require, 
in order that there may be more confidence in the character of the 
individual, that the quarterly meeting, itself should give him a certifi 
cate. That they do as an original act; but the monthly meeting can 
give him a certificate, and the quarter confirm it. 

For instance, Elias Hicks, when he to went Philadelphia and 
Baltimore yearly meetings, took with him a certificale of his monthly 
and quarterly meeting, embracing the unity of the whole quarter in 
the certificate which he had, and by which he received permission to 
travel and to preach. 

The next meeting is the yearly meeting, that consists of all the 
members of all the other meetings. It has been said that it consists of 
the quarterly meetings; it consists of the members of all the quarterly 
meetings, but not of the quarterly meetings themselves. They are 
only represented in the manner I mentioned. The yearly meeting, 
when it is said to represent all the other meetings, embraces the mem- 
bers of the other meetings. You will find a reference to this matter in 
p. 3, of the Discipline, And in p. 5, you will see what is said in rela- 
tion to appeals, and the manner in which they are received. And you 
will perceive the manner in which these appeals are to reach this yearly 
meeting, on the application of the dissatisfied individual himself. If 
the monthly meeting makes a decision in favor of an individual, there 
is no appeal; but if the individual is dissatisfied there, ho makes an 
appeal. And what is the nature of that appeal? My monthly meeting 
has determined against me, and I will look to a large collection of 
friends, and see if they think this bond is broken. The first body to 
which he appeals is the quarterly meeting. If they think the bond ia 
broken, he looks to a still higher body, which is the yearly meeting; 
and if this great body says the bond is not broken, the inferior body wilt 
condescend in the decision; it will say, wc have made an error. So it 
is determined. Yon see how these matters are regulated. In that 
way these appeals go up to the higher body, as a matter of love, and 
friendship, and afiection; and not as matters of obligation, force, and 
strife. This meeting receives appeals on the application ofthe indivi- 
duals aggrieved. 

And in page 8 or 9, you will perceive they receive answers to the 
queries. I shall call your attention after a while to the nature of these 
queries. First, I will ask what are these queries? Are they to exer- 
cise any disciplinary power? No sirs, no sirs. They are not to do 
that I apeak thus strongly, I beg the court to recollect, from the ex- 
tent of information I possess in this matter. It has frequently occurred 
to me, that probably, I have used language too positive, not having 
been born among this society; nor have I known any of their disci- 
pline or peculiarities, except as I saw them like the rest of the world, 
itil coDcerned in this cause; but the court will only understand me 
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thus far — I speak with confiileiice, because I believe with confidence. 
I say, then, that these queries are not intended as the foundation of 
disciplinary proceedings. And there is not one of them, on the answer 
to which, disciplinary proceedings can be founded. Am I wrong? 
What one is it? On which one of ali them, is it? Show me. No, 
sirs, it cannot be done. Alt that they can do in relation to discipline, 
is upon the representations from the quarters, or the appeals of indivi- 
duals. I am the more earnest, because my learned and eloquent friend, 
I thought, drew an argument from these queries, totally unfounded in 
principle; and in that kind of way too, in which he always does, car- 
rying along, for the moment, even my own feelings with him; and I 
inquired within myself, " Is lliis so?" And I wish to remove any im- 
pression, and draw the court from tlie misleadings of the eloquence, 
which was displayed before them, and would lead into error. I 
believe differently, and I can find not the least ground for believing, 
that these queries exercise a disciplinary power. 

Well, it will be inquired, what is the object of these queries? It is 
to present to the whole body, (and this great body meets for that very 
purpose,) what is its state and condition throughout, in its different 
branches. How are they to get this information? Not from indivi- 
dual members' — not by asking this man, or that man, what is the situa- 
tion of his neighborhood. But it has prescribed certain queries, to 
be answered by responsible portions of society. And the way of com- 
munication is plain; they send these down by the quarterly meetings. 
The quarters cannot answer them, because the yearly meeting being 
embraced by an extensive survey of country, they cannot do it there. 
They cannot tell what the situation of the whole society is; it is drawn 
by representation; the inferior meetings are to answer them. Let us 
look into them, and see what they are. For instance, one is, "are 
friends careful to discourage the unnecessary distillation or use of spi- 
rituous liquors, &c." 

Now, sirs, how could the quarterly meetinganswer that. It would 
not do for one individual to say what was the condition of his neigh- 
borhood, and another of his; and the quarterly meeting could not say 
in what state its members were, unless it was brought up regularly 
from the smaller meetings, where the condition of the members is 
known to the meeting. Burlington quarterly meeting cannot judge of 
Chesterfield monthly meeting. Thus you sec, that these queries are 
brought up regularly from the inferior meetings. And these queries 
have one uniform object in view: that the whole body may be able to 
look into the state of separate parts, to aid those parts that are feeble; 
that they may bold up the testimonies which they are about to let fall, 
and by their encouragement, and communion with them, make them 
strong, that they may. not lay them down. 

In this yearly meeting there are four queries to be answered by mi- 
nisters and elders, for the same pbject and with the same views as the 
others. This yearly mating answers and sends epistles to -other 



friends, or other yearly meetings. But, sirs, do they acknowledge iof 
feriority to them? Here is a question of subordination which I wisk 
to break down, as It has no real existence. When, for instance, ihii 
yearly meeting sends an epistle to Baltimore yearly meeting, does it 
acknowledge any subordination to that meeting? Why no. They send 
heart to heart, man to man, equal to equal. It is as the epistle of a 
brother opening his feelings, and sending it as a mark of alTeclionate 
regard to his brother, and not to his Tnaster, It is not an inferior 
sending hia epistle acknowledging the other as his master. It is not k 
slave or senyant to his master. No, sirs, it is man to man! Weljj 
when an epistle is sent to London, what does it mean? We have heard 
a great deal about this subordination to London, and also, about the ' 
principle of escheat, in which the connexion is traced up to London. 
But what is this connexion? It is the connexion of epistolary corres- 
pondence. And if, in looking back, you can find among the epistles 
from Philadelphia to London, one that acknowledges any thing like 
an inferiority, while I will scorn tiie people that wrote it, I will yield 
the cause of my clients. But, sirs, this is not so; these epistles are 
declarations of the entire equality of this great body. There is no 
head or master; there is an equality. 

I think there are twenty-six thousand human beings represented ia 
Philadelphia yearly meeting, nineteen thousand in New- York yearly 
meeting, and ten thousand in Baltimore yearly meeting, holding epi»> J 
tolary correspondence as yearly meetings. But these claim no sup»> I 
riority; Iheae sfieak of their feelings as brothers, and a perfect equality ' 
and good feeling is sustained among them. If a correspondence be* ' 
tween the yearly meetings of Philadelphia and London, is an acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority on the part of the former, then an epistle ts 
Virginia yearly meeting, containing not more than a thousand member^ 
must be an acknoivledgment of inferiority to a thousand people ther^ 
because it is the same in its results, as an epistle to London ; the con^ i 
oexion is the same precisely, and there is no other. And I chal- i 
lenge the production of such an acknowledgment, or of a word, or an 
idea suggested in any one of all those communications, that acknow I 
ledges such subordination, control, or connexion, or of any thing A I 
all that can bespeak a superiority on the part of London. They vjk \ 
equal sirs; and equality is the corner stone and foundation upon whidi ' 
this connexion rests. 

This yearly meeting of ours, sirs, we shall investigate; and this it 
far the most painful part of my duty. This was established too sooii 
after the establishment of the yearly meeting in England, and under . 
circumstances of such kind as to prevent even lYx^ possibility, not the 
probability of the establishment here being the dictate of that meeting ^ 
or being in any way dependent upon that meeting. This meeting wii 
established in Ihe year 1681. It was established by monfA/^ mee/t'n^^ J 
■nd not by quarterly meetings, it was iirst held at Burlington, and ! 
it was held so until 1685. It was then held alternately et Philadelphia j 
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and Builington, until 1760, wheD, nearly eighty years after ila cata- 
blishtnent, it ceased to be held alternately. A very unimportant mat- 
ter, you may think, but it ia not bo unimportant. They held their 
meetings in Philadelphia one year and in Burlington the next A 
portion of the society desired always to hold it in one or the other of 
the two places. They made an effort in 1683, and it was rejected. It 
was renewed in 16'84 and 1685, and was agreed to. But how? I refer 
to the testimony of the witness in this cause, (I have not the page,) 
which shows that in changing it, they did not do it by a unanimous 
opinion, but by the sense of the tnajor part. They covid not agree 
on that (loint; but there was no hostility; there was condescension 
after it was discovered that the major part wanted it to be held at Phi- 
ladelphia, and they yielded in humble submission to the decision, as ( 
being one of the spirit of truth. ' 

But there is another consideration which I may simply advert to. 
One of the strong considerations connected with the holding of this 
yearly meeting in Philadelphia, was, that it might be beneficial to the 
young; that it might be attended more numerously/ by the youth. 
Carry that with you, in consideration with the language used in the 
argument the other day in relation to the youth. 

Connected with all these meetings is a meeting of worship, and a 
meeting of ministers and elders. You have been told how their min- 
isters were appointed, and also how these elders have been appointed. 
And these meetings are for the support and encouragement of each 
other. And they have their meetings as often as the meetings for dis- 
cipline take place; but they are not to interfere with discipline. These 
ministers and elders have a monthly meeting, also a quarterly meeting, 
and a yearly meeting, which is held in Philadelphia, preparatory to 
the yearly meeting, and which I shall scrutinize with great care after 
a while; they have assumed a claim of connexion as a meeting for dis- 
cipline. In p. 63, 63, 65, of the Discipline, you will find an account 
of these matters. The elders are to sit witli, and encourage the 
minist«rs; but the elders, {I beg you to remember it,) are to be confi- 
ned to their own meeting, and have no right to go out of that meeting 
for any purpose whatBver, connected with discipline or other duties. 
I beg to remind you, sirs, of the great omission by the counsel, A 
minister or elder is appointed by the monthly meeting, and if a min- 
ister or elder has a right to exercise power, or to do any thing con- 
nected with discipline outside the monthly meeting which appointed 
him, it has not been proved; this is a burden which the opposite coun- 
sel should have taken upon themselves. But they did not attempt it, 
because they knew that they could not do it, I ask for their authority. 
Where is it? I am not to prove that he cannot, but they are to prove 
that he can. And they have failed, and one link of the chain of their 
argument, which is important for them, and without which they are 
unable to come to this conclusion, is broken. I ask the counsel for 
proof upon that point, and they cannot give it ; I repeat, there is no 



auch authority. I understand there is a particular situation, where an 
elder may have conversation with a minialer travelling; but that is a 
matter of which I shall consider hereafter. I am now speaking of the 
interference of elders, out of the limits of the meetings which appointed 
them. No such right exists. I say they have not shown it; and I 
have placed myself upon this broad principle; that where a man ha» 
an office, he has not the right to go beyond its limits. Take the town- 
ship of Trenton; its oiEcers cannot go to the county of Burlington or 
to the township of Hopewell, in the performance of an official dutyy 
unless the laws of the state give him power. Where were the power* 
of these elders? Who can Ihey represent, while they are doing it? The 
meeting has given them no such power of representation. I plant 
myself upon the negative of the proposition, and say, there is no prin- 
ciple of law or common sense, that can justify an officer to go without 
the limits of his appointment, unless he is by law, expressly autho- 
rized to do so. And there is an absence of even the pretence of such 
law and such authority. 

This remark will have an important bearing upon the conduct of 
those ministers and elders in Philadelphia. I mean to say they have 
no such authority, and I demand proof of such authority. And 
having established the character of these ministers and elders, I mean 
when 1 come to facts, to apply these principles, and I shall not hesitate 
to say, that a more gross, shameful abuse of power never existed any-> , 
where, than was established by those ministers and elders in Philadel- 1 
phia. The history of no church in the world, can exhibit an instance I 
in which its officers have dared to go more extravagantly, and so per- 
severingly beyond their duty, for the purpose of reeking private resent- 
ment upon an individual. The prcsbyterian, episcopalian, methodist,' 
or baptist church, can furnish no parallel of an officer of the church, 
daring to go over the limits of their own jurisdiction, to exercise th» I 
discipline upon any one. 

Connected with this yearly meeting, is a meeting for aufFerinw 
which is the last meeting which 1 shall consider. This meeting foi* ' 
sufferings is nn ihiportant body, and I hope the court will understand 
its exact character. 1 make this remark, not because there is diHicultr 
in the matter, but because it is necessary to look minutely into iL ThiS 
meeting, had its origin in England, at the time when the society wa* 
in great distress there. It was established for the purpose of consider- 
ing the cases of those members of the society who were suffering from 
the calamities, either arising from acts of government, or the more 
ordinary calamities which befal man. And there was great cause for 
the establishment of this meeting. And in this country it was estal>> 
liahed for precisely the same reasons. But what was it? It was not ■ 
monthly meeting, or a quarterly meeting, or a yearly meeting, where 
all the members met, and could act, but it was a substitule in the vacancy 
or interval of a yearly meeting. It was to represent the yearly meeting 
at a time when the whole body could not meet or be together, in order ; 
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to consider cases of suffering which should be presented. It was a 
representation. And here is the first appearance of a representative 

t lower in this inslitLition, and the only one; it is the firBt, and it is the 
ast. Elsewhere it is a pure democracy; here it is representation. In 
monthly and all other meetings, individuals stand on one ground. This 
meeting for sufferings represents the yearly meeting, and is to con- 
sider certain matters which the yearly meeting would consider, if it 
was in session; it is a mere representation, and for that purpose. The 
court will perceive why I insist upon this idea of representation. It is 
only the power given to representaiion. My learned friend gave a 
beautiful dissertation the other day on nullification. I love to listen to 
him, (or he talks eloquently and wisely upon that suhject He gave 
before you, the idea of representation; and I wish to say, that, in poli- 
tics and religion, and private concerns, and in all kind of representation, 
the man who represents, can have no more power, than his constitu- 
ents give him; and he must always be limited by the extent of power 
which is given to him. 

Why our members of the legislature, when they come here, have 
ft charter by which they can go, in the constitution. Our members 
of congress, when they go there, what is their limit and guide of 
action? They are limited by a letter of credence and authority, and a war- 
rant of that authority is given to them; exercising their discretion on 
subjects when it is to be exercised; but they are not to do that, which 
they are not authorized to do. The very essence of represenlation, is 
to do that which is authorized, and nothing more. It lies at the foun- 
dation of all political institutions, and it is a principle, the desertion of 
which, will place all our institutions in danger. And so it is, in the 
society of friends. Where they direct persons to act for the body, they 
must act according to the power given to them, and they cannot go 
beyond it. 

I said a little while ago, that in the general meetings of this society, 
was the finest specimen of democracy, that I have been able to discover 
in history. And I now say, that this is a fair specimen of representa- 
tive power. Look, sirs, at the manner in which that power is to he 
limited and controlled. They are to sit, in the interval of the yearly 
meeting. Twelve of them are chosen by the yearly meeting, in its 
general capacity; but here again, comes in that same principle. If all 
the members had been selected by the yearly meeting, then, as the 
yearly meeting, would be composed of those who lived in, and sur- 
rounding the city, they would have all their representations from that 
part alone; they would all be from Philadelphia, or the country near it. 
And in order to prevent that, they gave to the whole body, the power 
of selecting twelve members of the meeting for sufferings, and each 
quarterly meeting was to choose four members. Now these persons, 
are representatives of the body, for the duties prescribed to them, Vou 
will find in page 53, 54, 55, of the Discipline, directions in relation to 
this meeting, which do not exist in relation to other meetings. " In 



order that this yearly meeting, with its several branches might be pro- 
perly represented in the intervals thereof, on emergent occasions, a 
meeting was Instituted anno 1756, by the name of 'meeting for suf- 
feringa,' which it was agreed, should consist of twelve friends, appoint- 
ed by the yearly meeting, (living in or near Philadclphia,forthe con- 
venience of getting soon together, } and also of four friends, chosen out 
of each of the quarterly meetings." Well, now, sirs, if this had been 
an original meeting and not a representative body, there this constttutioa 
would have stopped. 

But they are required first, "to keep fair minutes of all their 
proceedings, and annually lay them before the yearly meeting." 
It is prescribed, that this body shall lay iU minutes before the yearly 
meeting, because they are accountable; not because they have inde- 
pendent power, but because they Aawe tio such power. It has been 
claimed for tiiem, but they have it not ; and this meeting has violated 
the principles under which it was created. 

Secondly. " No less number than twelve of the members attending^ 
shall constitute a meeting capable of transacting business." 

Vour honours will observe, what great care is manifested in the 
great body; it was determined to set limits to the extent of their 
authority. 

Thirdly. "On all occasions of uncommon importance, previous 
notice thereof, shall be given or sent to all the members." Remark, 
sirs, because they arc representatives of diOerent portions of the society, 
care is taken tliat all parts may be represented. 

Fourthly. "In case of the desease of any friend, or friends, nomi- 
nated either by the yearly meeting, or quarterly meetings, or of their 
dediningor neglecting their attendance, for the space of twelve months^ 
the meeting for sufferings, (if it be thought expedient,) may choose 
others, in his or their stead, to serve to the tiine of the next yearly 
meeting, or till the places of those who have represented the quarterly 
meeting, shall be supplied by new appointments. 

Of all tlie perversions, gross and palpable, that ever 1 knew, of the 
original constitution of a body, the greatest has been exhibited in relatioa 
to this very article. Upon lite authority of that, Samuel Bettle went 
lo Ultle Creek, to say that tliey had no right to change these rcpreseoc 
tatives; aye, sirs, argued it gravely too, that, upon that article, it wae 
a permanent body, and that the southern quarter had no right, to 
change their representatives. All that I ask now, is not to speak of i 
facts, but to call your attention lo the words of the article, that you may 
see ivhat they are. Let us look at them, not only as lawyers, but as 
mrn of sense, and in the simplicity of a quaker, and not with the ing»> 
nuity of a partisan or counsel. " In case of the decease of any friond^ 
or friends, nominated either by the yearly meeting, or quarterly meel^ 
ing, or of their declining or neglecting their attendance lor the space 
uftwelvcmontliSjtlie meeting for sufibrings, (if it be thought expedient,) ' 
10 -^ 
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may choose others, in liis or Ihelr stead, to serve to the time of llie next 
yearly meeting, or, till the places of those who have represented the 
quarterly meetings, shall be supplied by new appointinenta." 

Now, sirs, the appointing power js at a distance, and it is provided^ 
that in case of death, the body may supply its own members, until the 
original appointing power can act in the case, >| 

I have never seen a more clear exhibition of the object of those what 
created laws of any kind, than in this. It is a perversion, permit mtt 
to add, a shameful perversion of language, for Samuel Bettle to givtt 
this article such a construction. I mean where he makes that pari 
which is intended to apply to the power of the meeting for sufieringa 
in case of vacancy by death or neglect, apply to the original appointing 
power. Is it not, sirs, a strange perversion of language? And wboa 
Samuel Beltle got up in the southern quarter, and spoke as he did (»• 
that occasion, he showed that he had brass enough to carry him throu^ 
any thing. I ask you with some confidence, (for this is an important 
matter in this cause,) if you can, as lawyers and as men of sense, put 
such a construction upon it. No, sirs, you cannot; look at the article 
•gain; it is hardly necessary that I should read it again, as yoti must 
certainly understand it. Does not the power given to the meeting for 
sufferings, apply elone to the supplying of vacancies; to the body sup- 
plying vacancies until the original appointing power can act? Why, 
sirs, it does not even authorize; it does not say they shali appoint, it 
says the body " -may choose others in his or their stead," Suppose a 
member dies jusi after the yearly meeting; does it require that the 
meeting for suSerings skali supply the vacancy? Because, if it is so, 
then it would be a permanent body; but that is not the case. In case 
of death, or negligence, or a decay of life and vigor, there are means 
by which it may be renovated, and there is, and ought to be, a com- 
pulsion upon it, to keep itself up in life and vigor. But these are the 
words, "if it be thought expedient, it may choose," &c, &c. If a 
man from the southern quarter dies, tlie meeting for sufferings, if it be 
thought expedient, may supply his place until the southern quarter ap- 
points one to fill the deficiency. It ia a most extraordinary perversion 
of the fundamental article which relates to the supplying of a vacancy, 
to make it apply to the original appointing power. Mr. Bettle wished 
to limit the appointing power- This was never intended. If so, it is 
such a representative body as ought to stand in glowing characters upon 
the face of this book; then it would stand in marked contrast in this 
peaceable, fair, and equal institution, with nothing to resemble it. Why, 
sirs, here are great duties to be performed, and yet you are told that 
the moment you have appointed representatives, that moment you have 
put out of your control the subjects upon which they are to act, and the 
duties they are to perform. Where do men learn of law, constitution, 
justice, and liberty, that reason in this way? For instance, here ia the 
township of Trenton, that has something to be done? It appoints a 
representative to act for it, and the moment he is appointed, he is ber 
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yond the control of the power that appointed him. That is the priik> 
ciple, or there is none. Again. The Burlington quarter have an inter- 
est in some matter, and appoint a representative to attend to it for 
them, and the moment he is appointed, they cannot control him. Ho 
id permanent in his office as a representative, and paramount to the 
povver which appointed him. But why reason about it? It is too ab- 
surd a matter lor senaihle men to reason about. I only wonder that 
these respectable, and talented, and worthy men, in pursuit of passion, 
or for private, or party purposes, or that any one else of such observa- 
tion, should be found maintaining such a proposition before the world. 

While I speak, sirs, on this point, I desire the earnest attention of 
the court to it, because this lies at the very foundation of the difGcul- 
ties. And here was a most shameful usurpation of power, and one 
which cannot be justified by discipline. When the soulhcrn quartet 
wished to change their representatives, what right had the creature to 
say to \.\ie creator, " You shall not do this." Here was a violatioi^ 1 
of the principle of rej>resentalive government There, sirs, is an eml 
to represenUtion. That is no representative body, it representv 
nobody, if this principle be true. It is an end to the independent ^ 
power which any meeting possesses, if this be true. Their authority 
is gone. The members of this society have appointed a meeting for 
suSeriogs, which, when they are created, are a body that can be called 
to no account for their conduct; they cannot be turned from their 
ofiice if they act improperly, and they can exercise the power of de»- 
potism, to what extent they please, and this society can say no more 
of equality of rights and privileges. I protest in the name of law and A 
equality, against such a construction; sirs, I am sure you can view thi* J 
body in no other light, than tliat of a purely representative one. I^tV 
its organization is shown a most beautiful system of representation. AoA'J 
such a perversion as has been attempted in relation to it, must be lookeQ ^ 
upon with indignation and scorn. 

I come now to those articles in the course of the examination, rela- 
ting to the limits of this meeting for sufferings. They will be fouiid 
in the fifth and sixth. " The said meeting may sit on its own ad- 
journments, and order these, as well as the times of its stated meetings , 
(if these do not exceed three months,) according to the business beforr | 
them." The very meeting directing how they shall sit, has prescribed 
their power. What is the meaning of those limits? " The said mee^ 
tng is not to meddle with any matter of faith or discipline, whiefa hat 
not been determined by the yearly meeting." Do you observe the 
emphatic terms sirs? It is not that they shall not establish any mat- ' 
Icr of faith, that they shall not lay down any doctrine which has bees , 
framed by others, and shall not exercise any autliorily over the con- , 
sciences of others; but, sirs, they are not even to meddle with it, ther 
are not to touch il, or control it any respect whatever. With the faith ' 
•ndthedisciplineof the society, they havenothing todo, and ihecourae , 
by the meeting for suSeriogs, in Philadelphia, was an imper* ] 
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tinent interference with tliem. Vou will observe they used the word, 
meddle. Look at the very nature of the word, and examine what 
character vvos intended to be given to this meeting. It is very plain. 
" You shall not meddle with it, you must not touch it." Sirs, friends 
have been very adroit in tlie selection of their words, and here ia a J 
specimen of their adroitness. " The further services confided to th|M 
said meeting for sufferings are, ^B 

First " In general to represent this yearly meeting, and to appear o^fl 
its behalf, in any cases where the interest or reputation of our religioutf I 
society may render it needful." Under that they took the authority 1 
to make a publication of their faith, when Paul and Amicus wrote add I 
published a controversy in a newspaper, in Delaware, I shall have to 1 
say much about Paul and Amicus hereafter, though I shall touch them 1 
now. ' J 

Second. " To fake the oversight and inspection of all writings pro* J 
posed to be printed relative to our religious principles or testimonie^a 
and to promote or suppress the same at their discretion; also to priift J 
and distribute any writings already pubhshed by the society, or whidf ■ 
may be offered for inspection as aforesaid and approved," This also, % I 
shall consider when I come to that part of the case which relates to re* I 
ligious opinion. '; I 

Third. "It is to inspect and explain titles to land or other estate bflSj 
longing to any of our meetings; also charitable legacies and donationA I 
and to give such advice respecting the same as may appear to be ne» I 
cessary." I I 

Now I do not see that either side can draw any very strong infep*a 
ence from that which I have last read. It shows the kind and tendap^ 
regard paid by this society, for the promotion of the interests and I 
happiness of all; and it looks to the title of estates belonging to thent. 1 
But, sirs, the argument of our opponents is all wrong. The subordi* I 
nation of which they speak is misplaced. If the attending to titlei^ I 
proves that they who give advice have an interest in the estate, w!w I 
then we are to inquire, who it is that has the right to the property. It I 
is not the yearly meeting — it is the meeting for sufferings that has « 1 
right to our land in this state; for that meeting takes care of land titles i 
The counsel cut up their own argument on this subject; and we must I 
give up all our lands and grave-yards, if their principle is true; it muM A 
be so if their argument is correct, and it cannot be different. 4 

Fourth. "To receive from the several quarterly meetings their ani' J 
nual accounts of sufferings, and also such memorials concerniMtJ 
deceased friends, as those meetings may have concurred with; thMH 
when examined and approved, they may be laid before the yearljM 
meeting." -^^ 

Fifth. *'To extend such advice and assistance to any individual 1 
under sufferings for our testimonies, as their cases may require, and if 1 
necessary, to apply to the government or persons in authority on their J 
behalf." ..^^^^J 
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sixth. " To carrespond with the meeting for sufferings in London 
or elsewhere, on the common concerns of Ihe society- " 

Nowj sirs, in this litUe item is evidence that the view which I gave 
a short time since, when I spoke of epistles from one meeting to 
another, is strictly true. It is to correspond on the common concern! 
of the society^ but it does not make it inferior; if it does, then indeed 
we may draw the argument, that the yearly meeting is inferior; if not 
there is a failure in the argument 

It further says, " On solid consideration, it is agreed, that though 
none are properly members of the meeting for sufferings, but such aa 
arc appointed by the yearly meeting, or by the several quarterly meet' 
ing>; yet that approved ministers and members of any other meeting 
for sufferings, corresponding with this, be permitted to attend when 
they be inclined to do so." 

Now in that very provision, there is proof that my whole view of ' 
this meeting is correct. Approved ministers, and members of other 
meetings for sufferings, are pcrmittetl always to meet with them, 
although no other members of the society can, with propriety, sit with 
them. If the principles which I laid down are not true, how ean that 
provision he in it. The powers and authority of this body are ex- 
pressly slated, showing that it is a representative body, and must not 
go beyond its limits, and duties. These limits are expressly shown; 
and this meeting is expressly told, that they are not to ■meddle with 
matters of discipline or Jail k: and if the meeting for sufferings of 
Philadelphia have done that, they have violated their duty, pure, and 
honest, and correct as the members may be before the world, or as their 
friends may believe them to be. 

There are one or two other circumstances connected with this meet- 
ing for sufferings which I will mention. I have been arguing all along 
that this was a representative, body, and against the fact that it was a 
perjnanent body, and have been endeavoring to prostrate the argu- 
ment by which its permanency was attempted to be supported. But 
there is in the history of this institution, the most conclusive support 
for the argument I have delivered. What was this meeting for suffer- 
iogfi, originally? It was a mere annual committee. In 1756, in this 
country, and in England as well as in this country, that meeting for 
sufferings was a mere committee appointed at one yearly meeting, to 
represent the society in matters of suffering until the next yearly meet- 
ing should convene. I refer the court to Uough and Sewell, and every 
other book which speaks of the institution of this meeting for suffer^ 
ings. It was a mere committee of this character. The next thing 
you observe, is that that committee laid ila proceedings before the 
yearly meeting, and they were approved of, and that committee was 
continued, and for about twenty years after the institution of this meet- 
ing bb a committee, there is a constant minute made for the continuance 
from year to year of this meeting for sufferings regularly. And, airs, 
il is respecting this annual committee, thus conlinucd, that Samuel 
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Beille argues, and says it was created a permanent body, over which 
those who appointed it have no control. It was continued annually 
until 1761, reserving the right to change, whenever the quarters 
should think proper. In 1764, it was continued in the same way, and 
as expressed in a former minute, giving full authority in the quarters 
to control their representatives, to renew them, to have entire authority 
and eontrol, as the creating power always has over the representative J 
In the Discipline of 1766, it is again "continued agreeably to former 
minutes." This was continued in that way until 1797, and then tho 
body, now so permanent, was continued as formerly; that is, standing 
on the same ground, that it did when it was a committee, appointeS 
from year to year. But there was a condition annexed to it in 1797, 
that the meeting is to give notice to the quarters, if their representa- 
tives are neglectful of duty. Up to the year 1797, that meeting stood 
on this ground. They were to appoint them whenever they pleased 
and change them whenever they pleased. And at this year the meet- 
ing was enjoined to change them, if they were negligent in their 
duties, and the meeting for suflerings was to give them notice of it. 
This is plain on the face of the Discipline. What good would this 
provision do, if they had no power to change their representatives. 
The very fact, therefore, that this committee is to exist as it did form- 
erly, and give notice to the quarters that appointed them, if they were 
negligent, shows clearly that they were to change them. Sirs, it is an 
irresistible argument, that up to that period at least, there was no ques- 
tion of the power of the quarters to control this matter, orthey are re- 
quired to do a very absurd and foolish act. In 1761, additional autho- 
rity was given to the body; it was required to oversee papers and 
writings before they were made public, which related to the religiaiw 
Opinions of Ihe society, and prevent being issued any thing relating to 
the doctrines or opinions of the aociely, which would not becomt 
them as members of the society of friends, and from that day to th^ 
date of this last discipline, there is not a single word altered in relatioi^ 
to that matter. " 

I have now gone through with the history of the meeting for suiieiur 
ings, and have given to the court every thing which I can find in tiw> 
books of discipline, and minutes of former yearly meetings, and every 
thing else that can throw light upon the subject. And this is the sunt 
and substance of the whole matter. It was a mere committee, ap* 
pointed year after year, as they saw occasion, up to a certain peril 
when it was continued, with certain provisions, that the quarters shoi 
change them when they pleased, and that the meeting for suSerini 
should apprise the quarters of the negligence of members, agreean 
to the provision which was made in relation to this matter. This 
the history in substance, of the difficulty that induced Samuel Beitie 
go down to the soutJiern quarter. There is no authorily for such 
course as he took; a more bold, unauthorized assumption of poi ~~ 
never has existed. It was a most gross usurpation. Was it not, i 
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1 have now given (o your honors, what I mean to say of the organi- 
sation of these ttifierent socieliea, so Tar as they stand upon aeparats 
ground. I have now but a few remarks to make, in relation to certain 
characteristics which apply to them all, Lhat 1 may present the commoa 
features of these different meetings- The points to which I shall 
allude are, first, the mode in which decisions are come to in all. In 
the second place, the appointment and authority of clerks. In the 
third place, the subordination between them; and in relation to ap- 
peals. The two principal matters arc, lirst] the mode of decision; 
and, secondly, the appointment and power of clerks, in the different 
meetings; for they arc the same in them all. 

[|Court adjourned, until Second-day, 10 o'clock, A. M.J 



SECOND-DAY MORNING, I8th: 10 o'clock. 

I have endeavored to exhibit to your honors, the characteristic fea- 
tures of the society of friends, those which were peculiar, and which 
distinguished them from other denominations, and to explain to you 
the nature of their discipline, and the mode of their organization, for 
the management of both the temporal and spiritual concerns of the 
society. And in doing this, I have followed the different meetings of 
which their organization is composed, from the lowest, which is the 
preparative meeling, up to monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. 
And I also exhibited those other meetings, more peculiarly spiritual, 
which were connected with these, as the meeting of ministers and 
elders, and also the meeting for sufferings, which is connected with the 
yearly meeting, and, as I endeavored to show, is a mere committee of 
the yearly meeting, to represent it during the intervals between the 
sittings of the yearly meeting, in order that cases might meet with 
that prompt attention, which the feelings and principles of the society 
demand. 

And with regard to all these meetings, 1 have to state, that there are 
certain features common to them all; and one feature is, that they have 
but one officer, at the time they are in session, connected with, acting 
in, and having any intluence upon the movements of these meetings; 
and that is the clerk; which is common to them all. They have no 
presiding officer. I apeak now of them as men. They have none of 
their owo mcml>crs as presiding officer; they have a head, and always 
have professed to have one president and guide in all their meetings. 
Thev profess to have one, but that is not one of themselves. Their 
head, their president, their guide, is Christ the liead of the church. 
And there is no other; we aie so told by Kox and Uarclay, and by the 
Discipline. And in this Die orthodox and friends agree; they both pro- 
feas that while they arc in session, while their meetings are gathered, 
the presiding officer of their meetings is the great head of the ehurcb. 
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And we must lake that idea nlong witli us: it is impoSBible !n the in- 
vestigation of this case, utileas we remember this peculiarity, that we 
can decide rationally, justly, and legally, in relation to the proceedings 
of these meetings. 

The officer to whom I allude, is the clerk; and you perceivey 
that when I was trealiug of ail these inferior meetings, that according 4 
to discipline, there was to be a committee annually appointed, toseleeK' J 
or nominate a person for this duty. And in the yearly meeting, th(> ] 
representatives, who were committees from all the quarterly meetings^ | 
constituted a committee for the selection of their officer. The objects? 
of appointing these committees, is also distinctly exhibited in the diflfc-^ 
cipllne; they are to be annually appointed, in order that there may btt- \ 
an annual selection of this officer. And tJiey give the reason why 
there should be this annual selection. It is, that an opportunity may be 
afforded for their being seasonably changed, and that more of the^ 1 
qualified members may be brought forward, and be prepared to di>tQ 
charge the duties of this, aud other stations in the society. Thus endin||^ 
the office annually; thus making the office an annual office, by the con-* 
stitutioD of the society, and making it so, for a great object; carryin»'l 
out the principles which in other political matters, in the regulation w*! 
civil society, we act upon, in relation to the short term of office; an44 
ia the selection, qualification, and character of their only officer, they 
are carrying them out fully into execution. It is then an annual ap- 
pointment, and has the same character in all their meetings; and there 
is no rule, there is no principle, which justifies the continuance of this 
officer longer than a year: the office of clerk terminates then, and does 
not continue until another shall be appointed. I call for the production 
of any thing in, or connected with the discipline, or of any thing that 
ia a guide of the discipline, or the language of witnesses, which shows 
that this officer is to continue longer than a year. It is an annual ap- 
pointment, and then it ceases. And this is one of the great errors which 
the chief justice has fallen into in this case. And I am surprised that 
a mind like his should declare that that office should continue until 
another appointment was made. I am perfectly aware, and I need not 
read his language on this subject, that he lays it down explicitly as the 
rule which is to guide this society; that when they meet in the capacity 
of a yearly meeting, the former clerk is to continue until another is 
appointed; and he refers to the testimony of William Jackson on that 
subject, and that is the only testimony upon which it is founded. In 
1st volume of Evidence, page 104, the question is put thus: " In the 
course of your long experience, do you remember any instance in 
which the, representatives to the yearly meeting or the yearly meeting 
itself. Was unable to agree upon a clerk?" His answer is: "From what 
knowledge I have of that, in this country, and I have been to all the 
yearly meetings on this continent, except two away west, (Ohio and 
Indiana,) and some of them diOerent times, and also, London and 
Dublin, the uniform practice was, for the clerk that heretoforeflttv^ 
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ihe yearly meeting, to contiuue to serve it, until a new appoinlnjent 
was made." This witness is referred to by the chief justice as good 
authority, and aa an aged and veoerablc man, and upon his eyideace he 
founds the strange and singular fact, that the old clerk is to continue 
until another is appointed, and that if there is any difEculty, tlie old 
clerk should continue until another ia agreed upon. William Jackson 
declared in the yearly meeting, that such was ihe universal practice. 
And, sirs, it has been declared to be the practice and usage of the so- 
ciety. Now, I aak for this usage. William Jackson declares in another 
part: that he does not recoiled with certainty, of such a case occur- 
ring before; and I should like to know where this practice has existed. 
William Jackson knows of no such usage, or of no such authority in 
discipline. The chief justice was in a gross and palpable error, upon 
that which is the great and controlling point in considering this yearly 
meeting. He founds his opinion upon the idea that this was usage— 
that there was practice for this. The fact and principle .which he as- 
sumed, were, that this officer should continue until there was anagree- 
tnenlj until there was another selected. Now, I meet him upon the 
threshhold of this declaration. I look to the testimony of William 
Jackson, and he declares that he never knew of such a case, and we 
have not been told of a similar one. I therefore say respectfully, to 
(he chief justice, and to those who rely upon his opinion, that this is 
a great error; and one which follows him throughout this investigation, 
and leads to a false and illegal conclusion. Fur if he had not commit- 
ted thai error, he would not have declared that the yearly meeting of 
IS27 was in constitutional existence, and that it could control the 
future course of the parties in this controversy. But the chief justice 
was not only wrong in fact, but in principle; and all knowledge denies 
the correctness of his reasoning. The clerk of that yearly meeting 
stands upon the same ground as the clerk of any other body. Look 
Ibr a moment, at the House of Representatives; the clerk of the old 
bouse will open the new Congress, because it is a rule there, as il ia 
in the yearly meeting. But 1 ask if the House does not look whether 
dlQold clerk continues. After the opening of the House his powers are 
gone; he has no power to do any thing, it would be the appointment 
of himself: there must be a new authority conferred upon him, tlie 
right must he invested in him or he cannot exercise it. It is not the 
failure to agree, or to choose and appoint, which gives him authority; 
but it is the agreement of the body. The question is, does that say 
he sJiall continue? And it must be that agreement which gives the 
power; and without it there can be no such authority. The chief jus- 
tice answers, and says, if it was not so, the meeting would be dissolved. 
Now, sirs, let me ask, if the Congress of the United States could not 
agree upon a speaker, would this body fail to exist under the constitu- 
tion? No sirs; the body would still exist; and il may remain there 
from the opening of the year to the end of summer, to select officers, 
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il cannot agree upon a clerk; and it may not have a speaker, because it 
cannot agree upon a speaker. And there have been Instances, when 
there hss been more than a week without their coming to any agree- 
ment, and the House was not destroyed. The argument of the chief 
justice was unfounded, and without support. He says it is a matter of 
necessity, that the old clerk mustcontinue until another is agreed upon. 
The body may continue, and may labor day after day to get a clerk, 
butitisstillinexislence. It mity be t\eslroynd because the bond o/unity 
ia broken, and not unless the bond is broken. There is error not only 
in the fact, but in the argument, from the beginning to the end of it, 
so far Hs it relates to the clerk of the yearly meeting. This appoint- 
ment of clerk, then, sirs, is an annual appointment; he merely opens 
the next meeting, and then his office terminates. 

Now sirs, the next inquiry is, while the clerk is in his office, what 
are the duties which he is to perform? He is not to preside in the 
meeting to keep order. There are no rules, such as other bodies hare, 
by which he is to govern and control the members of the assembly^ 
he has no power of any kind or description, to dictate either the sub- 
ject matter of consideration, the mode or rules by which the subject is 
to be considered, or the conclusions to which the meeting shall come. 
This is admitted, and I am not debating with our opponents, for they 
agree with me, Samuel Bettle admits this, and all admit it. What 
then is the power of the clerk? If it be to perform none of those 
duties which I have mentioned, what has he to do, sirs? He has, as 
the chief justice declares, very important duties to discharge; but these 
relate to two matters: first, to gather the sense of the meeting upon 
any subject or proposition before it; and in the second place, to make 
a minute, recording that sense in words which shall express it clearly, 
and submit it to the meeting, to know whether he has made it correctly 
or not 

How does the clerk obtain the sense of this meeting? Not by vote 
as in ordinary cases in other bodies; not by inquiring whether the 
majority is on that side or not I admit they know nothing of count- 
ing to ascertain majorities; in coming to the sense of the meeting, 
by which tlie clerk ia to make his minute, the question of majority he 
does not consider; he gets at the sense of the meeting in another ivay. 
It is difficult for any of us, unless it be one single member of the court, 
to discover what is the mode by which the clerk is to reach this coi>- 
elusion. In other bodies we take votes, unless it appears that the 
jority is so great that it is not necessary, as is Ihe case in some instances. 
But the clerk of a quaker meeting comes to his conclusions in this modi 
The question is propounded ; no other question is permitted to int( 
vene; there can be no second resolution or third proposition thrust ' 
The subject is now before the meeting, and no matter what il is, 
matter what is the subject to be considered of by the meeting. Suppose' 
the proposition is an affirmative one, and nobody objects to it, the clerk' 
then perceives there ia unity in the meeting, and make» tbe minute 
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accordingly. Suppose the proposition is, to send a committee dowa 
to an inferior meeUng, and nobody objects, then there is unity; the 
sense of the meeting is on that side. JJut suppoEe, afterward, some 
individuals express opinions opposed to it; then the question is to be 
decided, which is the sense of the meeting; and that is to be come to 
by the influence of that spirit, which is the rule over all their meetings, 
directing not the clerk, only, but all, to the same result; and there 
will, in this way, he a concurrence and condescension in the body, in 
relation to the matter before it. The clerk perceives that it has become 
the sense of the meeting, under the guidance of the spirit of truth, 
which is the master of their assemblies. But if that portion still con- 
tinues opposed to the proposition, why then there is no sense of the 
meeting; and the proposition is at an end. For there must be a unity. 
Now, you will perceive why 1 insisted on the proposition, upon 
which I detained you so long, and witli which I leared [ was worrying 
you, at the moment. If the proposition is continued, and they do not 
yield to it, if there is no unity, no sense of the meeting which the clerk 
can record without doubt and without hesitation, then it is seen that 
(he great head of the church has not guided them, so that they can 
come to a conclusion, and not fall into error. Therefore, whenever 
tliere is opposition, the proposition is either postponed or dropped. 
But suppose it be a proposition which is necessary to be decided, (there 
is a great variety of such questions or cases,) what then is the clerk to 
do? He sees there is not unity of feeling, what is he to do? Why 
in solemn, inward, and humble reliance, and dependence upon that 
light, which the great head of the church gives, looking to the meeting, 
he is to see what the weight, and influence, and feeling in the meeting 
is, and give what he believes is tlie opinion of the larger part of the 
meeting. Well, if the meeting concurs with it, you will perceive at 
once, that those opposed condescend to the views of the opposite party. 
You will perceive that the minority have yielded to the majority in 
this matter; unity has been reached, and that unity was produced by a 
looking to that wisdom, which is to control all their decisions. The 
clerk IS honestly, and humbly, to depend upon divine autSiority and 
wisdom, aud get the prevailing sense of the meeting, and read it. Such 
is the course to be pursued where there is opposition; and such would 
have been the proper course for Samuel Bettle to have taken. There, 
sirs, is a coming to that unity which is the end and necessary termina- 
tion of all their transactions. But if after tlie minute embracing the 
decision is read, the opposition still continues, there is an end of it, 
they cannot possibly come to a conclusion. Now this will show that 
there is not so much difficulty in this matter. Yet to me it is an awkward 
subject to diacusa, for I have great difficulty in reaching the views of 
Uiis society; and this cannot be considered singular, for Samuel Bettla 
declared, (and he served twenty years as clerk,) when he was asked 
the mode in which a clerk was to Judge, and form a decision, that it 
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was difBcuU lo make any one comprehend it without the utmost labor. 
It is ao. And yet, sirs, if you will keep in view, the course which I 
hare endeavored to esplnin, you can understand it, so as to be enabled 
to apply the principles to the facts, and to test the conduct of that 
yearly meeting, and of this same man, Samuel Bettle, himself. I re- 
peat then that they must come to a unity, and this is to be reached in 
the mode I mentioned; by the clerk faithfully endeavoring to know 
what the prevailing sense of the meeting is; and he knows if eight 
out of ten agree, there is no difficulty, but he is not at liberty to put 
down his own private views as the sense of the meeting itself- 

Now I make this inquiry. In the mode of coming to a decision, 
although there are no votes, no count, no majority, I ask this question; 
and it is an important one. Is there aay such thing in an assembly 
like the yearly meeting, as disregarding the will of the majority? I 
admit that quakcra do not count in their meetings, or separate to each 
side of the house; nor do they take pieces of paper and make a ballot, 
but it is to be the sense of ihe meeting which is to be taken, and can 
there be such a thing as the sense of the meeting, against a majority 
of the meeting? Is it not a violation of the principles upon which 
the society is founded, to say that the clerk can make a minute against 
the will of the majority, as the sense of the meeting itself? It cannot 
be ao. I am aware that it is not in the majority, that the spirit will 
always appear. It may appear in the minority as well as in the ma- 
jority, or it may show itself in a single man. Well that is all true; 
but what is the result? That the light will bring the whole sense of 
the meeting to it. And when they come to this, there is unity in the 
body, and not before. I do hold that the majority may not always 
have the true light to enable them to determine the question before 
them; the majority may be in error. It is not the minority that may 
always have it. It may come down to a single one, and that may be 
a youth 0/ sixteen, who, seeing the proposition in that light which 
emanates from the head of the church himself, may proclaim to the 
meeting what is the true decision; and the meeting perceiving that the 
light is in him, they will unite with him. Although the spirit may 
shine upon but a single member in the body, all the members may 
concur in the view which that single individual presents, and in that 
mode they may guide the whole meeting. Therefore, we are not to 
be misled, when we are told that there may he a few weighty men in 
the meeting, and 1 admil, according to their own phraseology, that 
there "may be a. few weighty men in the body," but when they come 
to a conclusion, it is because, these weighty men have been the instru- 
ments in producing the unity of the body, that Ihey are to be re- 
garded as weighty men; it is that they have been instrumental in assist- 
ing the meeting to come to a united decision. I remarked that the 
light may appear in a single one, but in a meeting of a thousand indi- 
viduals, this does not justify a decision, until they shall all be brought 
to see the matter ia the same light as that one individual sees it. And 
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thus they come (o a unity; but until they do that, the decision of one 
or twenty is of no kind of consequence. All that can he said is this; 
that they are not gathered together in a proper state or spirit, provided 
the majority do not concur with them; there can be no such thing as 
deciding against the majority. 

This principle is a beautiful one; It is a delig^htful one, if true; and 
we are not to question whether it be right or wrong; that is not for 
us; no human tribunal can pass safely over that ground; it must be left 
to a higher and a keener sight. No sirs. It is beautiful and delight- 
ful to contemplate. It looks to Christ himself; it looks to the light 
itself. It believes that the light will descend, whenever called, to act 
upon one or more individuals of their assemblies. The light of truth 
beaming forth from one or more of those assembled, will ofitimea have 
such an influence over the whole body, that they will yield to its dic- 
tates, and be led by the truth, and to the truth; and they must there- 
fore be united in the conclusion to which they come Admit their 
principle, and their conclusion is fair and just. Admit the existence 
of their principle, and we are bound to regard it aa a correct one, and 
to follow it out in all its legitimate consequences. 

I put this question to you distinctly. Can there be a decision of a 
minority, when the majority is opposed to that minority? Because, 
that is the result of the argument of the chief justice and of the ortho- 
dox party; that there may he a miTtority which has been more over- 
shadowed by the spirit than the rest. But, how are you to tell that 
they are more favored than others? Thus bringing us to that which I 
make a conclusive point in this question, that is, how do you tell that 
they have more of the spirit of truth, and have the right to judge and 
control the meeting? How do they prove that they have been more 
highly favored? How are your honors to know that they have been 
thus favored!* By what process can you inquire? Where is the eye- 
sight 80 keen, as to detect the truth on this point? If you are to decide 
that a minority is to govern in the yearlv meeting, you must do it 
Upon the ground that they have more of the spirit of truth than the 
others. Now how do you prove it? It is an affirmative proposition. 
For myself, I know not by what species of evidence we are to approach 
the conclusion of that question. I have no scales by which I can 
weigh the amount of the light within, and the effect of the spirit, 
which is in the minority or majority of the meeting. Have you such 
an eyesight that you can see, or such scales, {if you have I should like 
to see them,) that you can weigh? If you have proceeded to the mea- 
surement and weighing of this matter, or if not, beware how you de- 
cide that the minority have more light than the majority, upon any 
given question. 

Thii> I present with great caution, and 1 have no doubt but you 
agree with me in relation to this matter. I care not what may be the 
principles of the society, this is a question which is not for a legal 
tribunal lo adjudicate. 1 say there is no human power competent for 
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the discussion of such a quealion. This is the great principle on which 
I plant myself upon the subject of religious doctrines. For it isincor- 
porated into the question of the religious belief of this people, into 
their civil discipline, and in every thing connected with the whole so- 
ciety. And upon that broad principle, in your judicial capacity you 
are not to judge of them, aa you would of an ordinary society or com- 
pany which has its prescribed rules, where its contract is in writing, 
anil where under hand and seal, the terms are exhibited to the world, 
and where the principles of law are applicable to the covenant ilself. 
We are now debating, with respect to a society, which has nothing of 
all this; we are looking at a society which is governed by principles 
totally diBerent; and all adjudication in courts of justice relative to the 
society, whether Iheir principle be true or false, must be with reference 
to the bond of this institution; for without that bond, this society are 
nothing, they are scattered to the winds. There can be no correct de- 
cision without a strict reference to that principle; and, sirs, upon that 
ground I defy human power to act, or to say which have most of the 
light within ihem; that must be decided before the bar of God him- 
self, in the final judgment. 

We must, in the case which is now before the court, decide upon 
the ground of majority. We must decide by the facts and human 
evidence, when inquiring into the relative rights of these parties. You 
mislead yourselves if you decide upon any other ground. Am I not 
right? Is it not true, according to the quaker principle, that when the 
society divide or separate, and one part goes one way, and the other 
part goes another way, they are right who have the most of the spirit? 
Did you not hear him to whom I love to refer, and whom I love to 
praise, say that in this case the majority could not be regarded, and 
that injtuence and Jee/ing were to control and decide this matter? 
Well how can you determine which has the most religious feeling 
when any matter of discipline is before them? I am speaking now of 
matters of discipline; and how can you tell which side has most of the 
Bpirit. Samuel Settle and Thomas Evans, say a few have it. And 
those on the other side are to be looked upon oa reprobates, heretics, 
and injidela, as said the learned counsel. If you can decide this quea- 
tion, you have a capacity which should relieve me from wasting my 
powers before you, for you can see far beyond the ordinary power in 
human inlcllecL , 

Now this is the principle, that the clerk is elected for a year, unleu 
by the assent of the meeting it should be different. His duty is to coW 
iect the sense of the meeting under the superintendence of the gi 
head of the church, and if they come to a conclusion without opp 
tion, that is a safe conclusion. He is therefore entirely under the cottTi^ 
troi of the meeting in this matter, and if the society separate, there i», 
no power oulside of the society, which can tell what decision shouI|L 
have been made on any occasion. I refer your honors, for the princi- 
ples upon which I plant myself on this subject, to 1st Clarkson, p. 2 10, 
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Bll; Barclay on Church Government, p. 18; Chief Justice's opinion, 
S7,28; 2 Fox's Journal, p. 174; testimony of Samuel Betlle, vol. i. p. 
64. They all put the mode of decision precisely upon the same point 
on which I put it; and it shows that 1 am not in error, in relation to ibat 
great fundamental principle. It ia impossible that I can be in error 
with regard to this meeting; while it ia united, there can be no diffi- 
culty; but where there is an irreconcilable difference in opinion, in re- 
lation to any vital question, the majorify must govern. But I refer 
you to what ia said in a case where there was this difference between 
the parties. I mean the case of Keith. You will look to Jcnoinfi;'s 
statement of that caae. And to Keith's own plea, called a " Plea for 
the Innocent," p. 16. I will not fatigue you by reading the Statement 
or Plea. You will find there a contest upon this subject; and Jen- 
nings gave an answer to what was stated by Keith. In p. 38, 39, and 40, 
you will find an elucidation of the principles which I have now given, 
showing that where there is this difference, the majority must govern, 
and there the majority did govern. In the whole history of Keith, 
you will find (hat there was an indispensable necessity for going upon 
the very principle, which 1 claim to be the true principle on this siib- 
icct. There were meetings in Philadelphia which were divided, and 
before they separated, there were decisions made, and it waa necessary 
Ihey should be recorded. George Keith claimed that the majority were 
with him; and Jennings declared that there was a majority opposed to 
Keith. And there was a majority in opposition to Keith; and both 
these men in their Plea, and Statement, which appeared throughout 
every habitation of quakerism, and every meeting on the face of the 
globe, have put it on that ground; because there was no other upon 
which they could put it, or upon which they could rest. In the meet- 
ing where Keith was a member, this diiSculty arose; and he waa there 
pleading for those principles which he advocated in the Church of En- 
gland. And there was a division, one third of the assembly going 
with Keith, and two thirds being opposed to him. How must lliey 
have come to a decision? The clerk took the decision according to 
the majority, and they were governed in Keith's case by that princi- 
ple, and they could be governed by no other. I am not only sustained 
oythc reasons which I have given, but by the historical fact in this 
case; and I believe that I stand hrmly, aa I always desire to do, when 
I say that the chief justice was in error. 

1 have now given you my views respecting the powers of the clerk, 
ami the mode of decision in this assembly. I have a few remarks to 
make in relation to one other matter, that is, subordination and 
appeals, which arc directly connected with each of these dilTerent 
meetings, of which t have spoken. 

Now, if in this most laborious investigation, your honors are capabia 
of recalling some of these views which 1 have presented to you, you 
will also recollect my remarks, in i-elation to subordination. The chief 
justice, and Judge Drake say, that here is subordination, in an inferior 
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meeting obeying a superior. That we do not admit: not because we 
care what conclusion you come, to in relation to it, but because it is not 
true in principle. I know there is one principle of subordination, 
where an inferior shall obey the commands of a superior: it is so in 
military cases;, a general must be obeyed by a colonel, and a colonel 
must be obeyed by a major, and no matter what may be the conse- 
quence of the superior issuing the order, the inferior is to obey it. But 
we know nothing of such subordination here; all that we have is 
neither more nor less than this. It is the ascending and descending, 
sirs, of meetings, but without a specific force or power, in a superior, 
over an inferior meeting. Is not this so? Our adversaries claim that it 
results from the fact of subordination, that we are in all matters, to obey 
the orders of a superior meeting; it is an affirmative proposition, and 
they are to prove it. We deny it We say that this subordination is 
of different kinds, according to the subject matter to which it is applied. 
And inferior meetings are not to be controlled by larger meetings^ you 
must show the principle upon which the superior meeting depends, 
and the reason why it has a right to control an inferior meeting. If 
you do not do this, you do nothing in relation to this subordination 
and connexion. Now I look at the Discipline, and that is the only 
place to which we can look for any thing of this kind; to the consti- 
tution of their church government. I look there to find what it says 
of the nature or character of that subordination, and I am not able to 
find any thing of that description. All that it says is, that one meet- 
ing shall render an account to the other, and it tells you what that 
account is. They are to answer the queries; that is, to render a state- 
ment of the condition of the inferior meetings, in all matters respect- 
ing the good of the church, and if the superior be not satisfied with 
the condition of the inferior, the inferior ought to receive the opinion 
and advice of the superior; and that is the whole of the subordination. 
But I do not mean to detain you with these matters so far as they re- 
late to religious concerns. We are here on the subject of property, 
and I deny any subordination in relation to property. I ask for proof, 
and demand a written record of the authority of a superior meeting, to 
take property away. They have not proposed to furnish it; they 
knew they could not; they have wrapped themselves up in mystery. 
I answer it is not within the contract or bond. The chief justice has 
not in this case, as he almost always has in others, procured satisfac- 
tion by showing the steps, by which he reached a decision; in this 
question he does not show them. I am not willing that the property 
of my clients should be taken away, and controlled by men out of the 
state, who gave nothing to create it, and it is enough for me to say 
that it is not within the contract; there is no such subordination; if 
there was it should have been proved. The chief justice and the 
counsel should not have satisfied themselves, that this subordination 
reached property, without stronger evidence. 

There is one fact which shows I am right. How does the superior 



meeting aSect the proceedings of an Inferior meeting, so far as relates 
to discipline? It does it on the fact being presented by the inferior 
meeting to the superior; and Ihcn the superior meeting is called to act 
upon it, by receiving the queries, or views, or repre sen tat ions, made 
from an inferior meeting. It cannot originate an inquiry into these 
matters; it takes them all by appeal, or reference from the inferior 
meetings; from those great democratic assemblies, monthly meetings. 
It adjudicates upon them, and can take hold of no matter, except in that 
way. Now is there any subordination of property? Do inferior meet- 
ings ever carry up queslions in relation to property? And I ask, airs, 
if a auperior meeting can have jurisdiction in relation to appeals, how 
it gels the control over property? ] know it cannot have that con- 
trol, for the effect of an appeal from an inferior meeting is an argument 
to my mind, that the pretences of the other parly are utterly without 
foundation; and hence I complain that the chief justice has not shown 
us how the subordination was to affect this, and the counsel here, who 
endeavored to supply the defects in that opinion, and which in an at- 
tempt of an hour's length, he failed to do, has left it just as the chief 
justice did; a matter of inference altogether; and t now say, with 
regard to this subordination, that it has no possible influence on the 
question of property; it never had or can have; if it has, it must he 
upon that principle which is exhibited by Thomas Evans, in his testi- 
mony, in which he says, this properly belongs to the whole quaker 
church, 1 beg pardon, not church, to the whole quaker society of the 
world. To the quakers of Virginia, New- York, Baltimore, Ohio, Ca- 
rolina, Indiana, and Rhode Island ; and these have ultimately a right to 
take it to themselves. Thus, when he exhibited this erroneous prin- 
ciple, he did it by compulsion. He is a keen, discerning man, and ha 
saw there was no other mode by which he could establish the principle 
that it belonged to the who'c society, than by asserting, that if an infe- 
rior part was dispossessed of it, it must go to a superror meeting — to 
Philadelphia, and perhaps, to London. But can this court sustain a 
principle so monstrous? See the consequences of it. Here is this 
meeting of Chesterfield: il has raised three thousand dollars. They 
are under the control of the monthly meeting. From this relation, and 
according to this principle, I he monthly meeting may say, " you are not 
in unity, you have lost it;" and the quarterly meeting may say to the 
monthly meeting, "you have have not done right, we must have it;" 
and 8o il goes on to the society in Philadelphia; it goes to the people of 
Pennsylvania, and then to London yearly meeting, and if 1 could 
judge by the temper of some of those who have come to this country, 
it would go to London: and this is the progress of the principle of the 
adverse counsel. This court will never establish a trust, no court can 
establish a trust, which shall, in its consequences lead where I have di- 
rected your attention. You cannot say that the people of New Jersey 
arc otherwise than protected in their rights. 

But there is another idea in relation to this matter. Before the c»- 
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tablishment of this yearly meeting, a number of preparative and 
monthly meetings had acquired property for themselves. When they 
established a yearly meeting, did they give lip their property to the 
yearly meeting? All the deeds and obligations of that trust were in 
full power before the yearly meeting. The Crosswicks meeting was 
created before the yearly meeting was created. Well, when the 
yearly meeting was created, did it surrender its property? If so, 
how did it do it? Where is the deed of surrender? No sirs, 
it never did it; and by the creation of the yearly meeting, after 
which there could not be a change of the trust itself, how can proper- 
ty created before the yearly meeting, become afterwards subject to the 
control of the yearly meeting. Since the establishment of the yearly 
meeting, if friends desire to have a meeting for worship do they go to 
the quarterly or yearly meeting for permission to create it? Do they 
not creiite this meeting for their own purpose, furnishing the money, 
raising the building, preparing it for themselves? How can those who 
have nothing to do with the creation of the fund itself, how can a con- 
nexion of a meeting with a yearly meeting produce any change in the 
trust itself, and how can it destroy their right over it? Sirs, every 
thing connected with this subject, is to my mind perfect satisfaction 
that there can be no such connexion and control, as the adversaries 
declare and assume. 

On this part of the case, and as to the manner of creating and hold- 
ing property, I refer you to 1st Gough, p. 123, 125, 145, 146, 147^ 
and to James Brown's testimony, vol. 2d, p. 68, in which he speaks 
of the nature of property, &c., and to Joseph WhitalPs Testimony, 
1st vol. p. 263, and to the original bill itself, where you will find an ad- 
mission, that the view which I have taken is not incorrect. 

There is another consideration. This yearly meeting, that is said 
to have the control of this property, does not own any particular pro-* 
perty itself. It does not own the building in which it assembles; the 
monthly meeting owns that property, and, as the owners of that pro- 
perty, they can shut them out of it to-morrow. There is another idea 
connected with it. They say a minority is to govern, because they are 
the weight. - If a minority may govern, I should like to know, what 
minority? Is it a minority of one, or of five, of ten, or of twenty? 
They do not give us any guide on that subject. If the minority may 
govern, this may be five or tea; for there may be five according to 
their rule, who are so very weighty as to weigh down the whole as- 
sembly. I ask, for I desire to know, if we are to have our property 
taken away in this way, what is the principle upon which the right to 
do so is founded? They say, the many are not to govern; they say, 
that two may govern; then what is to be the result? Why, one may 
govern. You recollect an incident referred to on this subject. There 
was once a yearly meeting of friends in the West Indies. They dwin- 
dled down, and became small. It became necessary to cut off some of 
their monthly members; their numbers diminished, and at length it 
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was brought down to two people, and the property of the Bocic-ty wa§ 
a consideration; and it was inconsistent with the views of one that the 
other should continue a member, so he disowned him, and took the 
whole of the property. This principle bringing utter scorn upon that 
occasion. 

A few went out of Chesterfield nffeeling; and my friend Craft, as I 
Baid on a former occasion, (who is a very honest man, and would not 
do any thinp wrong,) may say to the rest of hia associates, " you are 
wrong," and thus take all the property to himself. That is the natural 
result; for if eight or ten, can take it away from fifty, five can take it 
from eight, three may take it from five, and one may take it from three. 
Now, sirs, can you adjudicate property upon a principle like that? and 
if that is not the result of this thing, I am bewildered in relation to 
this subject. If the minority should difier among themselves, there 
would be no limit. The scorned idea of a majority, which Is to tear 
down our churches, and destroy religion — I say sirs, that this scorned 
principle of a majority, is the only one which can be brought to bear 
Upon these institutions without destroying them. The rights of my 
fellow- citizens will be destroyed, if you attempt to decide in this way. 
Whenever they come into a court to decjde on property, that tribunal 
must say, this is the great principle: the majority is the great principle 
upon which we must decide; and therefore, the claim set up upon this 
question, is not and cannot be sustained. 

Why sirs, I have said this thing might be done. Am I talking by 
mere fancy? In three instances tbis has been done already. In 2d 
volume of Evidence, p. 67, and 459, testimony of Halliday Jackson, 
speaking of Maurice river monthly meeting; there were no orthodox in 
Jhat meeting, and what was done, airs? Salem quarterly meeting laid 
it down, and may take the whole of its property; that is the result if 
they succeed in tiiis case. Here are these friends, who have prepared 
a house for worship, and a ground where their ashes may rest, and a 
fund to educate their children, with a dash of the pen declared to be 
no longer members; and by that, all ibeir grave-yards, and meeting- 
houses, and schools, will be taken away. Sirs, it is not fancy, it iS 
(ruth, and against such consequences 1 protest. 

It is not this case of Maurice river alone: Piles-Grove monthly 
meeting comprised three preparative meetings; all but seven of theip 
members, were friends; there were hut seven orthodox in the whole. 
When they came to make the division in the meeting, according to Uia 
□rtliodoK principle, these seven were the weighty and the respectable^ 
and possessed all the religion, and all the property. Yet in this meeting 
there was not a minister, or elder, or overseer, or clerk, that was or- 
thodox. How was that matter managed? Penn's neck had none at all; 
Mullica Hill and Woolwich had two or three, and Piles-Grove had five 
or sis; they called in the aid of the orthodox, at a distant meeting 
(Woodbury, perhaps,) and disowned the rest. The only orthodox man 
that belonged to one of these meetings, after he had called in his neigh- 
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bors to aid him in the disownmenls, 

not now an inhabitant of this stale. lie descried the country, after he 
had put the property into the hands nf the money-craving orthodox. 
This is the result of Ihetr doings, and can you justify it? 

There are a number of other instances referred to here. In Green- 
wich meeting, ihcre was but a single orthodox, and all the rest friends. 
The plan would be lo join him to the Woodbury meeting, that the 
members of the meeting to which he belonged be might disowned, and 
let Woodbury meeting take all the propierty. 

What has been done with the southern quarter? It has been diso- 
bedient to thearistocracy of Philadelphia; {my feelings will not permit 
me lo use a word less strong,) what was the result? That quarter was 
laid down hyR strode of the pen, and joined to a quarter, composed of 
persons residing in Delaware and Pennsylvania. So this is the result, 
carried to Delaware and Pennsylvania; you cannot sanction this prin- 
ciple. 1 know sirs, you cannot do it. There is no escape from it, if 
you adopt the principle of the orthodox side: it is the plain result of it. 
I speak sirs, not oi probabilities or oi possibilities, but oi facts, and 
consequences, which cannot be avoided if that principle be right- I 
refer you to 2d vol. Evidence, p. 6 and 7, and45D; and Thomas Evans' 
testimony, 1st vol. p. 273, and to 2d vol. p. 368, 404, and 66. 

I come back then again, and ask if there is any such subordination 
as the orthodox pretend. We are not told in the Discipline, that the 
object of that subordination is to regulale property. Now, what is 
called the " order of society," is not to embrace the property of the 
society. I observe, that in opposition to this idea, there has been a 
suggestion, that the very act of this yearly meeting, in the collection 
of three thousand dollars for a benevolent purpose, is proof that the 
yearly meeting had control of the society, in relation to properly. You 
will recollect that in the yearly meeting of 1S27, they determined to 
raise three thousand dollars, for the purpose of aiding friends in North 
Carolina, in relieving the blacks, who would have been slaves, it not 
sent oul of the state. That yearly meeting requested the monthly and 
quarterly meetings to raise means. Well, upon this the argument is 
founded, that the yearly meeting have a right to control property. I 
ask, what is the nature of the authority, which the yearly meeting had 
on that subject? They determined to raise the amount of money. 
Suppose a monthly meeting did not raise a single dollar; suppose any 
individual had said, " 1 do not feel a freedom to give;" would the 
yearly meeting or quarterly meeting (junish him if he did not? Or 
would a superior meeting punish an inferior meeting, if it did not con-J 
tribute in that matter? It is mere advice. This is a poor argument tol 
prove that the yearly meeting has control over property. Sirs, it is n»Ji 
argument at all. There is, therefore, in the yearly meeting, no poweri 
or control over that matter, and it is no proof that the yearly meeting" 1 
has any thing to do with the projwrty of the body. 

Now, although I concur with the chief justice that there is subor-. 
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dination, I deny the nature of that subordination. Stacy Decow, in 
p. 21 and £4, has explained the natureof that subordination; audi refer 
you to it as a true chniacter of that subordination; the counsel have 
not proved that there is any other, and the chief jusittce has assumed 
the position which he ought to hzveprm^ed. And it is remarkable 
too, for in p. 15, he expressly avoids the question, whether a meeting 
can be laid down against its will. Well, how can property be laid 
down under such circumstanceaf And he avoids the question whether 
a superior meeting can control an inferior, in relation to property. 
Well, how can it lake its property? And he makes no allusion to thJB 
subordination in relation to appeals, and when 1 consider what intel- 
lect was brought to bear upon this case, it seems to me strange, and 
1 cannot comprehend how he could read the conclusion he did; it must 
have been arrived at by jumping over these matters. There must be 
a way of getling at it, yet he says he will not look at il, and he has 
exhibitedJiis error when he has refused to look at points, which could 
sJone guide him in coming to a safe conclusion. 

I have now closed the examination of the meetings and their depen< 
dence, and I have come, I think, pretty safely to the conclusion, 
which 1 exhibited to your honors at the eommencemcnt, when I laid 
down the severarpropositions which I intended to sustain, and particu- 
larly in relation to this part of the question. If I have failed I can but 
regret it. The consequences I have exhibited to you, as I presented 
them to you at that time. I lold you if such principles were adopted, 
such would be the results, and I have proved that such are the results. 
I told you that we were laBoring upon a question of properly; that this 
was affecting property from one part of the state to another, and the 
principlca upon which the judge has placed his opinion, would deprive 
us of our grave-yards, school-bouses and meeting-houses. Is it not so? 
I know not what preparation they have made, awaiting the decision of 
this case; one thing 1 do know. I have it from theirown mouths here, 
that if they succeed in this case, there is not a school-house, or meeting- 
house, or grave-yard, that they will not grasp with the iron hand of 
the law, themselves being but a small minority, not a fourth part of the 
whole. The very houses in which we worship our Maker, and the 
grave-yards in which are placed the remains of our fathers, and oar 
children, and the shool-houses in which we have educated our youth, 
in the fear of God, and in the order of society, will be forever taken 
away, by the hard -grasping, and cruel hand of the orthodox. I do 
hope that this is not to be the result; and I protest against such conse- 
quences; they must not come here, if there be strength and power of 
argument, sullicient to prevent it. 

Now I entreat your attention in the next place, to the consideration 
of what was done in these meetings. I hope t shall make it much more 
brief, than the laborious effort which has been made to understand what 
these meetings are. Go with me now, if you please, to Chesterfield, 
and let ns see what was done there, in applying the principles which 



we ought to carry with us. The schooi was there, and is yet in exist- 
ence. They have had the exclusive management of it, from the time 
of its creation, up to the present day. I have attempted to show, ihat 
no other meeting except tlie preparative mee)ing,coiild possibly interfere 
with the management of this fund. We will look to tlie preparative 
meeting ilself; we will sec what was done in that meeting, and what is 
the present condition of that meeting. 

In this discussion, I aJmply use the word orthodox because they 
admit the term. I apply the name friends tn my clients, as they do 
not hold to the name of Hicksite, as I shall show you most amply, 
before I have done. I do not use either term, with a view of casting 
imputation on any, 

in January, 1837, this preparative meetingwas united; there was no 
difficulty between them; and I beg your honors will remember the 
date, because it is long after most of the causes of the separation had 
existed; it is long after the orthodox party declared, that we had de- 
serted the faith of our fathers. In January, 1827, this being a united 
preparative meeting, they appointed their officers: they were all to- 
gether, orthodox and friends. The trustees of this fund, were officers 
appointed by them at the proper time, and they had the management 
of the fund- They are appointed annually. I refer your honors to 
the testimony of Samuel Craft, p. 337, 339, 340, and to the testimony 
of Gaskill, Brown, and Emlen. The appointment of trustees is an 
annual appointment, and they received their appointment by the whole 
body united: the treasurer was not then appointed. Joseph Hendrickson 
was lb en' treasurer; his was an appointment during the pleasure of the 
meeting. There have been only three treasurers since the establishment 
of the fund in 1793 or 1793. A man is continued from year to year, 
and is a mere agent of the trustees, and they keep him as long as they 
please; but it is an office held, of course, at the will of the appointing 
power, because it is an office during its pleasure, and the treasurer may 
therefore, be removed, whenever the appointing power .sees fit. About 
this principle 1 need not detain you. 

The duties of the treasurer are clearly defined; he is simply to dis- 
pose of the money nntler the care of the trustees, and he accounts for 
the money only lo them. 

The duties of the trustees, are to superintend the school, appoint a 
a teacher, and report the slate of the fund to the meeting every year. 
The duties of these officers thus appointed, were all to be discharged, 
by January, 1828; the account of their stewardship was to be rendered 
in January 16S8. Now at tlial meeting in 1828, when these trus- 
tees were to report, they did not report the state of the fund, be- 
cause Ihey called upon the treasurer to render to them the account, 
and he refused. He, refused to give them a statement of the fund, 
and denied their authority to call upon him. Appointed as they 
had been, by the whole body, they called upon the treasurer to ren- 
der the account which he was bound to render, and he denied the 
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ftuthorily of the body to call on him for tliat account. When they I 
made a report to the meeting, what was the situation in which they were 
placed? Here was their treasurer, who was appointed ant! held his office 
at their will, whose duty it was to render an account to the trusteea, that 
it might be laid before the meeting, utterly refusing to perform this 
duty, thus refusing the whole meeting. This meeting seeing matters 
so, had a right to appoint another treasurer; that right is not denied, 
and is admitted by the chief jualice and Judge Drake; and under these 
circumstances, if lawful, a lawful meeting, they had 21 right to appoint ' 
another treasurer. The difficulty is not that the meeting had not tha 
right to appoint, but, thnt the meeting itself was not a lawful one: there ' 
was a vacancy in the office; the treasurer refused to discharge his duty 
and therefore there was a vacancy which must be filled, and they ap- 
pointed Stacy Deeow. 

In December 1827, Joseph Hendrickson their treasurer had with- 
drawn from the meeting, denying its jurisdiction over him; he not 
only refused to account for the money, but he withdrew from the 
meeting. We are therefore left without difficulty as to the appoint^ 
ment of a treasurer. In Deceuiber 1827, James Brown, who wa* 
regularly appointed clerk, and had all the authority of the clerk which 
the united meeting could give to him, was there in the discharge of 
his duty, the orthodox party together with the rest of the meeting 
having appointed him, and given him all the power and authority, 
which they could give to any clerk. He had not been disowned; no 
member of that meeting was disowned; the meeting itself was not dealt 
with; it was in full connexion with all the other meetings; it stood 
tlierefore unimpeached, with all its rights and character, and had i 
perfect claim to all the privileges which any meeting could have, in 
connexion cither with Arch or Green street meeting. None of them 
had dealt with that meeting, its validity was not called in question; 
and therefore when Hendrickson withdrew from that meeting, it wa« 
a preparative meeting of both parties of the society, unaffected by any 
thing that had taken place. When the clerk had taken his place, he 
Was asked (I forget whether it was by my friend Craft or not, I be- 
lieve it was,) whether he acted " in connexion with the regular yearly 
meeting at Arch street;" a long chain to get at It. James Brown said 
he was clerk of Mi's meeting, and then the propoundcr of the ([ueslion 
with some others, including Joseph Hendrickson, went away and left 
the meeting; and I put it to your honors to say, whether the officer of 
the meeting has a right to desert it in this way. What right has he to 
lio so, and to sit in judgment and say, " 1 leave your meeting, this is not 
the true preparative meeting." I .tay sirs, he had no right, tt was an 
impudent assumption on his pari. How is it to be determined, whether 
that meeting was the legal preparative meeting or not? Is it to bo don* 
by Craft or Hendrickson? Are they to say that this is not tbo right ' 
meeting? Where did Mey get /Ae/r commission? They have ahused « ' 
certain individual who has spoken under the principles of (ho aocieiy> 



who said he had received his commission from Heaven, Where wa» 
their commission? They had no such authority; it wasan impudent aa- , 
sumption on iheir part, of power which they had no right to exei<->' , 
cise. By what authority did this officer denounce the other part of iha J 
meeting? He had none sirs; when he did that, the meeting was in fdtt ■ 
force and authority. No meetine can cease to be a meeting, until laidt J 
down by the will of those who formed it. In making this assertion P J 
but adopt the principles of the opposite party. We differ aa to tM I 
mode of laying down; but this meeting had not been dealt with at all/ 1 
and according to Iheir own principles it was a perfect meeting. Hen- ( 
drickson had no right to leave the meeting and behave in this way; he 
should have surrendered the money and the office; that was his duly I 
as an honest man; and sitting in judgment upon him, unless he act^t J 
in that way, I would pronounce that he did not act like an honest J 
man; he should have restored the money and let the question be sew | 
tied either by the authority of the country, or the society of friends. 
I refer your honors to the testimony of Samuel Craft, 1st vol. pa 
347, and 350; and Gaskill, and Brown, p. 314, and 325. These wTl( | 
give you the fact, that not only Joseph Heudrickson withdrew, but a [ 
small minority withdrew with him, leaving the clerk, with the meets I 
iDg in full operation. I beg you to recollect that fact, because upotf 1 
that principle several of the cases relied upon by the adversary, wer4 | 
founded; it was the minority going away from the majority, leavinjj 1 
the meeting in full effect. They say we are to lose our rights, hecauW 7 
we leave Arch street meeting in full operation, the clerk, and the othef,?| 
officers of the meeting at their duties. Well now must they not loK J 
the property if they leave Chesterfield meeting in Ihe same way. Ths^ 
principle which they say is to govern in relation to the yearly meeting 
will deprive them of this fund. I do not mean to rely on their princl< 
pie, but I am willing it should be applied. They say that we have losi I 
all our rights, by leaving the yearly meeting in Arch street. Then, I 1 
say, Samuel Craft, and Joseph Hendrickson, and those who went with I 
them, leaving Chesterfield meeting in full operation, left all their righfn ] 
there, and have no claim, in law or justice, to this school fund. 



SECOND-DAY AFTERNOON, 3 o'clock. 

I attempted to satisfy your honors, this morning, that in the pro- 
ceedings of the preparative meeting, Joseph Hendrickson, the trea- 
surer of the orthodox party, had withdrawn himself from the meeting 
itself, not only surrendering thei-eby, all right and claim to the office 
of treasurer, but creating a vacancy which it was the absolute duty of the 
preparativcmeetlnglofill; that he had spurned the authority of the meet- 
ing which gave him the appointment, and had withdrawn with a mino* 1 
rity of the meeting, and that the appointment of Stacy Decow was a J 
regular and legal operation of that meeting. The office of HendridCr i 
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son was at an end, and there was no treasurer at the time Decow wa« 

appointed. 

Yoii have had presenled lo you, the case of Purchase meeting, in the 
Stale of New York, in which the principles were laid down, aa 
establishing the legal claim of one of the treasurers. In that instance, 
I am willing lo receive ihc doctrine laid down by the judge, in the 
State of New York, in one point, because it cannot be resisted. But 
I am not willing to yield much weight to that opinion. It was an ap- 
peal from the judgment of Judge Emmott, whose name alone carries 
to every mind a force, which is carried by very few Other men in this 
country. His judgment was refused by the higher court only in one 
point. That opinion which was throughout in favor of my clients, 
was eventually or finally reviewed by a single judge; and it is there- 
fore but y«(/^e a^«ins/ ^wi/^c. And I am perfectly willing to place 
the opinion of Judge Emmolt by the side of the other, and let any in- 
telligent lawyer draw his conclusions according lo their merits, as they 
deserve. But Judge Nelson admits the position which I have taken 
before your honors. In Purchase preparative meeting, the ortho- 
dox party had withdrawn with the clerk, leaving a majority, with 
the treasurer; and Judge Nelson lays down the doctrine distinctly, 
that the treasurer appointed by the meeting that has the clerk with 
them, was entitled to the office and the money. Now if he is wrong 
in his general opinion, that opinion ought not to operate against my 
clients; but he is right in the great commanding fact of the case. 

In p. 97, he says, " If we look at Ihe constitution and modes of 
proceeding of the monthly and preparative meetings of the friends, aa 
detailed by the wiinesscs on both sides in the case, I cannot entertain 
a doubt that Thomas Carpenter was legally appointed the successor of 
tlie plaintiff, in the office of treasurer of Purchase preparative meeting, 
on the first of January liS30. It is said that the monthly meeting in 
June 1828, under which the Purchase preparative meeting was held, 
was not the legitimate one, and that the latter, according to the system 
of the meetings of friends, was therefore held without authority. The 
fact is otherwise, if we regard the only account we have of the rules 
and practice of their proceedings. H. Griffin was the clerk of that 
meeting. This office is the most important one belonging to it. He 
decides all questions that arise, after hearing the discussions and opin- 
ions of the members." 

Von will observe, therefore, that Carpenter, who was declared to be 
the officer entitled to this money, was appointed by the meeting which 
had the clerk with them, without the previous treasurer having an- 
nounced his allegiance to the meeting; that being the legally constitu- 
ted meeting, they had the right to make treasurer whom they 
pleased. 

Well, apply that principle to us, and it is all that we desire. Here 
was B treasurer who had deserted his duty; he refused to account for 
the money in his hands, and was no longer a member of their bodyj 
13 
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and under thew circumstances, they were under the necessity of »p- 
poialing Decow iheir treasurer; and Decow, under the authority of 
this case, is to be entitled to the money. And this case, is, so far, 
with us. Judge Dralie, himself, admits it, and refers to precisely the 
■ame thing. 

In page 61, near the bottom, you will lind the following words "It 
appears by the testimony, that on the twenty- seventh of December, 
A. D. 1837, the Chesterfield preparative meeting of friends was divi- 
ded, by the minority of the members, assembled at that lime, with- 
drawing to another house, leaving the majority with the clerk, at the 
usual place of meeting. They continued their business there; and the 
minority organized anew, or held another meeting, having appointed 
a new clerk to act for them." 

He further says, " If this preparative meeting were an independent 
body, acting without the Influence of any conventional principle opera- 
ting upon this point, the act of the minority on this occasion would 
not affect the powers of the majority who remaincdin session; however 
it might expose itself and the members composing it to disabilities. 
£ut the right to make appointments, and to exercise the other functions 
of the preparative meeting, would still continue with the larger 
party." 

And he refers to those cases, 7 Serg. §• Sawle, 460; 5 Binnay, 
485; 6 Johnson, SS; I Bos. fy Pul. 229; 2 Sessausseure, 58S; 16 
Mass. 418; to which i desire the attention of your honors. I had in- 
tended to read tJiem, but it will not be in my power to do it. If you 
will look to those cases, you will find that principle sustained most 
fully. The case in Massachusetts, I shall examine in another aspect 
of this cause. 

Judge Drake, himself, admits that if this preparative meeting was 
acting without the influence of any conventional principle operating 
upon this point, that it would still retain the righl to make appoint- 
ments, and to exercise the other functions of a preparative meeting. 
Now did this preparative meeting act under any conventional princi- 
ple, which should destroy its power? Where is that principle? It can 
be only that it was subordinate to the control of another meeting, and 
that other having denied to it the power to act. But there is no such 
power. And I now call, as I have done from the commencement of 
this argument, for that conventional principle which can operate on 
this, and for the discipline or principle of law or common sense, which 
shall prevent this simple, legal, proper principle from operating in re- 
gard to this case. I have, therefore. Judge Drake with me in this 
part of the case. And, sirs, in other respects, judge Drake is very 
erroneous in his views respecting the discipline and the money. So 
that, in lact, I have him with me from the commencement to the end 
of my argument. If Joseph Hendrickson's office terminated, his right 
to this money ended; and it cannot be invested in him by any author* 
ity from other quarters. And now, this great principle of the infalli- 
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bility of ihe clerk comes, and if ive admit his infallibilily, we havail 
the decision in our favor. We had the clerk. James Brown was ii>. I 
our favor. He said that the '* solid sense" of the meeting was with, j 
us; and ifyou render the clerk infallible, (L do not admit it,) butirs(^i r 
we have the argument in our favor. I care not, in what aspect you ' 
view this case, Decow is the rightful treasurer. This conclusion ap- . 
pears to me to be the plain result, if this was the preparative meeting 
of Chesterfield. 

Now. sirs, it professes to he Ihe preparative meeting of Chesteriield. 
It professes to be so. This is another aspect of this case. The court 
cannot look beyond the character which it assumes, and maintains: 
Religious societies can only be judged by their profession, and not 
whether they live up to their profession. And this principle or doc- 
trine will and must apply to every denomination of christians. If t 
presbyterian society professes to submit to the government of that 
church, and declares that is the church to which it is united, no court 
can look furtlier. If they do, they look to the conscience; you must 
take and judge them according to their profession. Take the presby- 
terian congregation of Trenton; that regards the confession of faith 
of the presbyterian church. How can you interfere with that declara- 
tion which it makes, and test the declaration in such way as to destroy 
its character? If it will withdraw from that standard, and declare that 
it does not take that confession of faith, then, you have something 1 
upon which to act. But so long as it professes to remain or belong to 
that denomination, you cannot lake its character a»>ay. If so, show 
me where your right to do so, is to be found. All religious societies 
are to be judged by the profession which they make, and you cannot 
go beyond that profession, to prove it. You cannot inquire whether , 
tbey live up to that profession of faith, or nol ; you have not the means 
to do it, or the power, without the prostration of the fundamental pria- I 
ciplesof our institutions. 

This preparative meeting then, professes to be a preparative meeting [ 
at the society of friends. It was acknowledged in the preceding year, 
as a regular preparative meeting. It was composed of the same indi- 
viduals at this time, that it was composed of before; and these wero 
altogether unimpeached. It was not disowned. It had not been laid 
down. No accusation was made against it, by its superior meeting, 
Joseph Hendrickson had, up to that time, performed the duties of trea- 
surer: but then he ceased to be the officer. Has the meeting since 
been laid down? When has that meeting ceased to be a preparative 
meeting of friends? it cannot cease without some act of its own. It 
cannot be exiled from connexion, without somebody having done iL 
And it must be done by somebody who has the right and power to do 
it. Do you find any thing in these two large volumes of evidence, ' 
showing that it ceased to be a preparative meeting of friends? Hu I 
even the netv monthly meeting of friends of Chcslerfield, ventured to i 
bring (his monthly meeting to an account? Admitting that they hsTi J 



the right, they hare not done It The small band and proportion that 
withdrew from the monthly meeting, have never called the right in 

question. And now we are told that we cannot hold Ihe properly. 
Can ihe congregation be exiled from the church, without the church 
having acted in the case? Why surely not. Well then, this congre- 
gation stands unimpeoched before the society. Why the monthly 
meeting of orthodox, have not undertaken to lay it down. No, and 
it is not laid down ; and here ihey acknowledge before the whole world 
that this meeting is a preparative meeting of the society of friends, 
and yet they come here, and want the society to give up its rights to 
the properly. Is not this absurd? But this society, this preparative 
meeting profess to continue to befriends, and there is no authority 
here or elsewhere, that can interfere wilh it; and I have already an- 
swered this question at considerable length, and I hope lo the satisfaction 
of the court. Does a part leaving the meeting dissolve it? That is 
answered by Judge Drake, and must be answered by eiery man of 
ordinary intelligence. Ten or twenty cannot destroy it by leaving it; 
if they could, there is no such meeting as that at Arch street, and that 
has been determined long ago. 

Before I proceed to another inquiry, I simply desire to recal your 
attention to the consequences of the pretence, set up by the orthodox 
party. It would violate all justice and right, if by a number with- 
drawing, Ihey could take away all the property. They who remained 
have subscriiied £ 255, and those who have withdrawn £ 84: the pro- 
portion is, as three to one. By this, the same proportion of poor who 
are to be benefitted by the fund, and those who are to derive advantage 
from the school, would be deprived of its assistance. But I must pur- 
sue that subject further. 

Let us test by facts, the question of subordination and connexion. 
If there'be any power which can affect this preparative meeting out- 
side of the meeting itself, it must be the monthly meeting, and no 
powerof a higher meeting could reach it, except through their monthly 
meeting. Well, if that be the case let us look what have been its pro- 
ceedings. 

The same persons who composed this preparative meeting, with 
a number of others composed also the monthly meeting; this is one 
of the preparative meetings connected with, and forming a part of 
the monthly meeting of Chesterfield. Now if this monthly meeting 
can interfere with this matter of property, it must be in their capacity 
as members of the monthly meeting. For in the capacity of members 
of other meetings of any description, they have no pretence of right. | 
It is as members of the monthly meeting that they can interfere, 
they can interfere at all. 

Now in the first place, does the trust itself authorize any such intel^tj 
ference? You will not have forgotten the view which I presented'* 
upon that point. And it was perfectly plain upon the face of that ilK 1 
Btrument, that there was no authority given in any form, for the monthly 




meeting to interfere wilh this property. I also examined the Disci- 
pline, to asccrlain whether it had given to the monthly meeting, any 
right to interfere, and there is nothing there which authorizes its inter- 
ference. How Ihen can it interfere? I ask (he question, how can it 
interfere? If il be found neither in the words of ihe trust, nor in iho 
Discipline, how can it do it? Suppose that preparative meeting had 
loaned the money to me, instead of Shotwell; could that monthly | 
meeting have interfered, and have said, " you shall not loan that money 
to him?" The answer would have been, " it is none of your business." 
1 repeat again, sirs. How can that monthly meeting interfere? 

I have the decision of that monthly meeting itself, that il had nothing 
at all to do with it. What stronger evidence can be wanted, than the 
decision of the monthly meeting itself, upon that point. From the 
lime when this fund was created, there is no instance where the 
monthly meeting has ever interfered wilh this meeting. I go further. 
1 challenge the production of a case, where there has been a direct in- 
terference by a superior meeting, with the property of an inferior 
meeting. And I will tell you that during the ;iumber of years which 
that fund has exiiiled, the right has not been exercised. And is not 
this proof that it does not exist at all? There has never been in the 
multitude of cases, which h^ve for so many years existed, and among 
the many meetings which have existed, such a right exercised. 

In the declaration which I now make, I h.ive not forgotten the case 
which has been referred to in Baltimore, That case is a very simple 
one. There had been a monthly or preparative meeting in the eastern 
end of Baltimore, and after a time there was another meeting set off 
from it; and they forgot their character as friends, and quarrelled 
about the property. 1 he new meeting wanted part of a lot; the old 
said, that under the laws of the state, they could not let them have it; 
and thus upon the construction of their grant they differed. They 
agreed to refer to the quarterly and yearly meeting to settle it betweea 
them. And when it was carried to the quarterly and yearly meetings 
they decided in favor of the claimants; and that the statute of the state, 
and the words of the grant, did not prevent them from coming to take 
part. The old party refused to yield. In consequence of the fact that 
they had submitted to the jurisdiction of the yearly meeting, so far as 
to refer the case to it for settlement, they should have submitted to Ihe 
decision which it made. The yearly meeting said, " this is not the 
conduct of friends, and you ought not to act so; you must submit to 
this decision, or it will be an evidence that the bond of unity is broken." 
They ought to have said, "if you do not do it we will disown you;" 
but they sent down their decision, they requested the meeting to yield, 
and at last it did yield to it. Here it terminated. It was but a small 
meeting, and most of them united with the yearly meeting. If thit 
meeting had been laid down would il have lost its propety? No, siro, 
it would have held it to this day. When they came to act, they never 
■fleeted the property ia controveray. It is left to the very men who 
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originally claimed it. And this proves the very position which I have 
taken in this case. 

But, sirs, we have another circumstance in connection with this. 
We have the direct decision of the monthly meeting of Chesterfield, 
that it had nothing to do with the school fund in question. This pre- 
parative meeting embraced the meetings for worship of Trenlon and 
Bordentown. The preparative meeting in Trenton, when established, 
applied to the monthly meeting for a portion of this school fund. 
Some of their members had contributed something for the creation of 
this fund; and they applied to the monthly meeting, and Samuel Craft, 
who is often referred to in this matter, was one of a committee ap- 
pointed lo consider the subject; and that committee reported to the 
monthly meeting that they had no control over that matter at all. 
What more can be desired in relation to Ihe authority of the monthly 
meeting over the preparative meeting. They said that they could not 
divide this fund. But they advised, that when friends of Trenton 
should be making up a school fund, they should be kindly remembered 
by their friends at Chesterfield. 

/. //. Williamson. The gentleman is wrong in point of fact; and 
we can show it. 

[Samuel Craft, at Ihia time left the court, to procure the book of 
records.] 

S. L. Southard. If I am in error, I shall be glad to be corrected; 
but of one thing I am sure that I cannot be in error; the committee 
thought it was proper that the monthly meeting at Chesterfield should 
aid friends at Trenton. And in another matter; they did not require 
of the preparative meeting to give any portion to aid them. And I now 
ask why was that so? If the monthly meeting have such rights, they 
have not CKercised them. And if they have not such rights, then none 
have them. 

But there is another extraordinary fact, if I am correct And that 
is, after the monthly meeting declined to act, this preparative meeting 
itself, disposed of part of (he fund, by returning it to those who sub- 
scribed it. Upon what principle did they do it? When it was pro- 
posed to the monthly meeting to interfere, and divide that fund, they 
decided that it should not be touched; and yet the preparative meeting 
did not act upon it, but returned part of it to those who subscribed 
it. Who then has the decision and control? There can ba but one 
power. 

But admitting that the monthly meeting had this right, and this 
power; admitting that I am wrong in all this matter, what is the situa- 
tion of the monthly meeting in relation lo it? The monthly meeting 
is with us in the matter. The monthly meeting is with us. Until the 
eighth or ninth month 1837, there was no division in the monthly 
meeting. All met in one meeting-house, there was no division, 
the ninth month, a little before the close of the meeting, a certificate 
a person removing to Philadelphia, was applied for, to Green "" 
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meeting. In consequence of ihe objectioa made by some one there, 
as to the propriety of giving a certificate of removal to Green street 
meeting in Philadelphia, the application was for that time withdrawn. 
In the tenth month it was renewed, and the clerk declined to act in the 
case. That clerk, was David Clark, a most worthy and respectable 
man, and he knows that any comment I make on this subject, does not 
come from any unkind feeling towards him; he also knows that in all 
the relations of life, 1 maintain the utmost respect for him. But, sirs, 
in this matter he acted incorrectly, and erred most grossly; he refused 
to act in this matter, and his refusal was a cessation of the office. He 
liad no authority lo set there any lunger. 

i Samuel Craft returned with the book of records.] 
have now the minutes of that meeting and will read from them. 

S, L, Southard, here read the report of the committee alluded to, j 
and the names of tliose who signed It. j 

Now, it is seen that the terms are what I stated them to be Thii I 
committee were of the mind, that the meeting had no power to divide ' 
any part of the subscription. Now, sirs, is not this a denial of the I 
right and power of this meeting to interfere with that fund. I can 
consider it in no other light, than that in which 1 presented it to your ' 
honors. 

/. H. Williamson. The gentleman said, that they said they had 
no power to control the fund; that was not what they said. I 

A". L. Soulhard. The distinction of the learned counsel is this. 
They report, that they have no power lo divide any ])art of the sub- 
scription. He has represented, that I said, that they reported they 
had no power to control the fund. If they had control of it, I should ' 
like to know why they had no power to divide it. In the report, they I 
recommend that Trenton friends should be kindly regarded; thus con- 
veying the idea in the only mode in which quakers convey ideas, that \ 
they are entitled to justice in the matter, and yet they cannot giva j 
them a part of the fund, because tfiei/ have no power lo divide it. \ 
The gentleman is welcome to alt the advantage he can reap from the 
distinction, and to all his acuteness of observation upon the subject. 

/. H. fVilliatnson. The gentleman said, that they had no control i 
over the preparative meeting, and we deny his proposition. i 

S. L. Southard. The gentleman has come to a most extraordinary 
conclusion now. I have been talking about the control of /»7-o;)er/y» | 
and the counsel must have misunderstood me. I am speaking of subor- I 
dination or connexion in relation to property, and say that it does not ' 
exist. ' 

/. H, Williatnson. We contend that no court has the power to 
divert a trust from the persons to whom it was intended, or the purpose 
for which it was subscribed, 

S. L. Southard. 1 am a very stupid fellow, and often fail to under- 
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■find iny adveraaries; but I will proceed with my argument, andlba|i£1 
in this matter, I shall leave no question of doubt as to the application, , 
ol the principles of law to these acts. ' 

I believe I was speaking of the clerk, at the time I was interrupted. 
He tieclined to act. There was then a proposition made to appoint 
another clerk. He then made a hasty minute, read it, and did not 
wait in the order of society, but withdrew with about one third of 
the members with him. Here was this meeting, engaged in the ordi- 
nary way in the transaction of its business, with Ihe clerk at the table. 
A matter comes tip for decision; he refuses to act; and the meeting is 
put lo the necessity of appointing another clerk. And while they are 
preparing lo do that, what does he do? Yield to the meeting? No. 
Bui he makes a hasty minute, without the will of the meeting, for he 
had not asked it; he reads the minute and with about one third of the 
membei's leaves the meeting. Is this proper conduct for a clerk? No 
sirs. Passion, prejudice, and party bigotry, had overcome the feeling 
and judgment of that worthy man on that occasion. And he did not 
act with that propriety and uprightness that he ought to have done. 
What right had he to make such a minute, when the meeting had not 
determined to adjourn, without wailing upon the great governor of 
the society for his light and direction? What right had he to make this 
minute, and leave the body? He had none sirs. It was a gross act of 
violation of his duly; but it could not destroy the meeting. Its legal 
existence is not to be destroyed by such acts of impropriety on the 
part of individuals, or by the misconduct of the clerk. He went off; 
and the principles which are laid down in regard to all that matter, ap- 
ply here with all their force. The monthly meeting was not destroyed 
by that act of the clerk. What were they to do? they were under the 
necessity of appointing another clerk; and Jediah Middleton was ap- 
pninted. The certificate which was the subject of controversy was 
given. This, your honors will see, was in the tenth month. In the 
eleventh month, after worship in the ordinary form, the temporary 
clerk of the former meeting read the opening minute, and the com- 
mittee then reported the name of an individual to serve the meeting 
for clerk. This was in the order of tiie society. It was opposed in 
the first instance, and there was a great excitement and dissention pro- 
duced there; not by members of that meeting, but by strangers who 
came there to interfere with the management of the concerns of that 
meeting, and to dictate to them what they should do on that occasion. 
I admit that quakers are every where members of the society, and that 
a quaker in Chesterfield, is a quaker in London, This is a great prin- 
ciple which makes them all brethren. I admit this, but that was an 
impudent interference with the business belonging exclusively to that 
meeting. When before this, did strangers ever dare to interfere with 
any meeting, in the matter of clerk. I do not believe that it ever ex- 
isted before, since the establishmeut of quakerism. I repeat sirs, that 
it was an impudent interference on their part. They had a right to 
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partake of all the pleaaures and beneiits of the meeting, but not to in- 
terfere in that way. They had no authority to do so. It is the first, 
and I hope it may be the Inst act of the kind. 

Bui, sirs, this interference of strangers did not prevent them from 
proceeding with their business. The nomination which was made for 
clerk was considered and approved of by the meeting, and they chose 
to proceed in the ordinary mode with the transaction of their business. 
Tho«e very people who interfered had departed from the monthly 
meeting and had gone off. Why did they make tJieir appearance there 
itgain^ Thej^ad no business there. It was an improper meddling 
with business which was not their own. They had broken all that 
bond of unity which existed between them. 

Friends finished the business which they had to do in the order of 
the society, in the usual mode, and then closed their meeting. They 
were then desired by those few who withdrew at a former meeting, the 

freat majority were desired to withdraw and leave the house to them, 
'hey said, " no, we do not choose to," and because they did not 
withdraw, the orthodox opened their meeting there and adjourned un- 
til the next day. Now you have heard of the disorderly conduct of the 
Uicksites, I cast this back upon the adversary. It is not ours, it is 
theirs; they are the disorderly party. In the twelfth month, when 
friends came there they found this small party there, and although 
they had a right to push them out of the house, yet they siit actually 
waiting for tliem; they would not interfere with them. This is ano- 
ther evidence that they are the orderly portion of this society. And 
soon the orthodox concluded what they had to do. They then orga- 
nized their meeting, and went through with the regular business of 
Chesterfield monthly meeting. In the first month 1828, the orthodox 
requested friends to withdraw, and then, they adjourned to Sarah 
Chapman's. Aware of the true state of things, they came therefor one 
of two jyirposcs. They knew thai the great majority would hold this 
properly. Their object in thus appearing, was either to disturb the 
monthly meeting of friends or to cover their own doings by the mere 
form of an adjournment. They may take it and put what construc- 
tion they pl'-^se upon it. They came to disturb the monthly meeting 
of friends and create difficulty, or they came there for the purpose of 
creating a form of adjournment, in order that the warning that had 
been given about the property, might bi- carried thoroughly into effect 
there, according to the direction of the lawyers. 

Ni)w I ask who was ihe monthly meeting? The majority who went 
on with the business of the monthly meeting, or the small party that 
came to disturb them in this way and that acted in such a disorderly 
manner? They acted in such way as ought to deprive them of all their 
right to the property. We believe that by this they lost their right- 
But we do not desire that. We believe that they who left Chester- 
field meeting in this disorderly manner, have deprived themselves of 
all right to this ptxtperty, and to its government and control. Aud^ 
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lira, we do not deserve to be abused and insulted, as we have been, 
with all the opprobrious epithets which ingenuity, talent, and elo- 
quence can throw upon us. For we instantly went to them and tend- 
ered to them the full amount of their proportion. This was our lan- 
guage to them. "You have aided us in procuring all this property, 
and in proportion to numbers, we will give you your share. It is right, 
and justice, and natural equity, and without regard to law, op to 
»ny thing else, save justice, we offer you what is your proportion; 
take your share," What sirs, did we receive? Nothing but scorn; 
that is all that we got; their language was, " you are h(»etics, and we 
will not deal with you." And here we are for the purpose of pre- 
venting them from executing their designs. 

Another monthly meeting has been set up there, sirs; hut I trust 
that I have shown, that it cannot affect our rights. But if it does, then 
I beg you to look at Arch street yearly meeting. If they have a right 
to go to Chesterlield and set up another meeting, why may not another 
yearly meeting be set up in Philadelphia, embracing the members of 
Pennsylvania, New- Jersey, and part of Maryland? 1 did hope that the 
counsels of the orthodox party, would have explained the distinctions 
between these cases, and would have shown how there could be a 
monthly meeting within a monthly meeting, if there could not be a 
yearly meeting within a yearly meeting; and the very argument upon 
which they rely, destroys without hc^je of redemption, all possibility of 
their claim upon this property of Chesterfield. But I ask again, could 
that monthly meeting he destroyed until it was laid down? I mean the 
one monthly meeting in Chesterfield, Where inthe discipline do we find 
any thing to justify that? Well, has it been laid down? Has it been 
dealt with? I make this inquiry in regard to the monthly meeting, and 
must it not retain its existence, nn(il the act is executed upon it by 
which its existence is destroyed? The old meeting remains, then, and ' 
cannot be destroyed until that superior power shall bear upoftit, until 
it is sufficient for its destruction. This meeting is therefore in full force 
and power, and is competent to hold property. Is it not sirs? 

But of its existence. And here is another distinct proposition. 
Now, sirs, if the existence of this meeting, depends upon its union 
with Arch street, I wish to say, that no yearly meeting of Arch 
street had yet met, wherein its rights were fully invested. Ad- 
mitting that we held our right to this property or school fund, upon 
the condition of our connexion with Arch street yearly meeting, 
when this transaction occurred, there had been no meeting in Arch 
street by which we could by possibility be controlled or dealt with. 

And this new monthly meeting, has never attempted to interfere 
with this fund; even this new one, with their runaway clerk, has not 
attempted to interfere; and yet they come here to demand that our 
legal existence shall be declared at an end. And even admitting that 
this is the true monthly meeting, of which David Clark is clerk, they 
never have attempted to do any thing with this fund. It therefore 
stands unafiected by any act of any meeting. And this pieparative 
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meeting if called to account) must be reported through a superior 
meetiog. It must be clone by the monthly meeting. 

We are, therefore, thrown back upon tJie original principles whicl) 
must control a case like this. In this case wc claim the money upon 
these grounds. 

Because the fund is ours, and for our poor. It is for that school, and 
we have that school under our control. It was subscribed by ourselves, 
and equity demands that it should be governed by our wishes. And a4 
regards the discipline, it does not look to our faith on scripture doctrine, 
andonly recognizes who belongs to the society o{ Friends. And such wa 
are, not perhaps by the standards of Samuel Settle and Thomas Evans, 
but we Ate friends still. We have never been disowned. There is nothing 
that can affect our rights, except that a mioority have withdrawn in a 
disorderly way. 

This brings the question of majority and minority, before us. We 
are not an incorporation. We have subscribed to no written articles. 
And under these circumstances, according to the views presented, wa 
are to be judged in law and equity upon the principle of majority. 
Now with regard to this great principle, 1 shall not, after the argument 
of my learned associate counsel, which hasremained untouched by tha 
adverse counsel, detain you with authorities. 1 may have to consider 
the question at length ; but my associate counsel has given the authori- 
ties, and explained the principles applicable to the cases. And with a 
trilling exception there has been no allusion to this argument. They 
did not touch his argument, because they could not I will look to soma 
authorities on this point, which I intended to examineand consider. 

Gralim,p.7; 2 Jfew^ 236, 498; I Blacks/one, 478; Locke on 
Civ. Gov. 254; 1 Wood, 499; Coke's Meports, 66; Hardress, 49j 
4 Hen, Sr Mun. 351; 6 Sergeant ^- Jiawie, 170; 5 Binrwy, 485; 
G Johnson, 39; 1 Bos. 4- Pul. 2H6; 7 Sergeant 4- Sawle, 460, 
in the case of a school at Cheanut Hill, established for the use of the 
general neighborhood, &c. 8ic he. 16 Mass. 488; 6 Serg. 4" Bawle, 
12; 6 Serg. ^ Bawle, 506, in which Chief Justice Tilghman speaks 
in the case of St Mary's church. 

I will refer your honors to these, hut cannot read them, my time will 
not admit of it. 

There is another case which I shall be compelled to examine after a 
while, as it was relied upon by the adverse counsel. I had noted it as 
a case on which I should rely for the support of my position, and I shall 
be under the necessity too, of questioning the accuracy of his view. 

This principle is most fully established by the authorities which 1 
have given. I think you will agree with me. The majority of this 
meeting was with ua, and 1 apprehend that upon this ground, we 
are safe; but this, bi settled by our adversaries is a slight barrier with 
them. Although there is no external power to interfere, although lh« 
majority is wi5> us, there is a very easy, and certainly a rery adroit 
|UMle> for tivfm Jto rai^ the result. It is to lay down a meetit)|^'--'* 



disewn enough of tlie majority to enable them to get the property. I 
do not niean to discuss the position, that if the fewaredissatisfied with 
the many, they shall turn out and disown them from the society and 
take away the property; I say, that I cannot consent to detain the court 
by an argument upon this position. Is it possible Ihat any human 
mind can believe, that where there is a Beces§ion of individuals from 
a meeting, that they who tJma secede, have a right to the properly; 
that that portion should disown the others, so as to give thcmselyes 
the right over the property? If I were for a moment, for a single 
momeut, to admit there was any thing in this principle, and attempt to 
discuss it, I should disgrace the whole character of quakerism; I should 
not talk of qiiaker honesty, simplicity, and plainness, hut of quaker 
trick and cunning. This is the language that should he applied to those 
who adopt an argument like that. 

And now, may 1 he permitted again to call back to your honors the 
facta and principles in this case. Here comes in that principle of escheat 
to the society, which I i-eferred to this morning; but with regard to 
that, I have to say that it can exist only where there is extinction. 
Even where Thomas Evans' principle is true, it must be only in such 
cases. There is no such extinction o/ this meeting; it exists. I 
recur again, and recal the recollection of your honors to the position 
of my associate counsel, who has relieved me by the course he took. 
There can be no change that can a fieot properly. Whether you regard 
it as a political institution or a civil institution, we cannot alter property 
and take it away from individuals. It runs throughout all the powers 
of political government. It operates upon nations, as well as individ- 
uals. A change in government itself never changes the property of a 
citizen. 

I refer the court to 1st Wheaton, 282; 6 Cranchy 198; 9 TVheaton, 
481; 5 Sergeant f Rawle, 147; &c. &c. 

And the result is, that an inferior meeting must hold its properly, 
no matter what yearly meeting it may be connected with. But wc 
remain subordinate to the same yearly meetings; and in bringing 
up the next great inquiry in this case, I hope to show it conclusively. 

Here, upon this view of the case, in the examination of the proceed- 
ings of the preparative and monthly meeting, I believe this controversy 
ought to end, so far as we are concerned. It appears to me, that courts 
of law can go no further, than the inquiries already made; and if I could 
dare, while representing interests so extended, and while speaking for 
feelings so deeply interested, as are those of my clients, to rely upon 
the dictates of my own judgment, here I should close this inquiry. 
This question ought to rest here; here the great principles applicable 
to this case find their termination. But, sirs, we are driven to this in- 
quiry. All that I feel any inclination to do, is earnestly to protest 
against tlie necessity of an inquiry into matters so extraneous. 

We profess to be quakers, and refer you to the scriptures for our 
belief; and beyond this no earthly power can go; and beyond this no 
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cognizance can be taken of our conduct, by a court either of law or 
chancery . We do not deny, nor have we denied that there are cases in 
which a court may look into the trust, and where it is made to depend 
upon certain legal principles; where there is a clear and distinct trust, 
then courts may look to religious opinions. We are made secure by 
the terms by which the properly is held. I shall not follow the coun- 
sel into his investigation of the civil law of Elizabeth, I care not 
what are the conclusions to which your honors may come upon tliat 
portion of his argument. 

We are told sirs, that we are to lose our rights, notwithstanding it is 
admitted on all handa, that the facts, eo far as Chesterfield and the meet- 
ings there are concerned, are with us. We are to lose our rights, in 
consequence of our error, in not being connected with the yearly - 
meeting of Arch street. I am driven to look into that yearly meeting 
and to determine, what were the rights of the parties in that yearly 
meeting. And in the examination of this subject, dates are matters of 
importance, and I shall endeavour to take them in order. But in this 
consideration, I beg you to take with you, the single and only tie 
which binds the quaker society together. To take with you their prin- 
ciple of unity; the moment that is lost the society becomes deslroyed, 
and it is dissolved upon the dissolution of that bond. I have explained 
anxiously, the view which I take of that subject, and I hope, sirs, that 
I was clearly understood. And I beg you to take it along with you, 
because here was the great error of Chief Justice Ewing and Judge 
Drake. And they treated all the acts in that meeting, as if it had 
been a common institution of presbyterians, or episcopalians, or bap- 
tists. And did they not err in this matter very grossly? They forgot 
,in all their investigation, from beginning to end, that they were talk- 
ing of a peculiar society, who had a peculiar bond of union, and they 
talked about it, as if they were considering an incorporation under the 
laws of the state, with the terms before them. All the legal principles 
which they have presented have reference to such matters. It was for 
this reason, that I detained you so long on that point, in the early 
part of my argument They overlooked the legal principles which 
govern this society. The principles which they applied, would have 
done for the prosbyterian church of the society of Trenton; but it was 
the application of them to this society, that drove me to the necessity 
of going into that lengthened discussion of Ihe principle and bond 
which unite this society together. It appears to me, that the chief 
justice foreot what a yearly meeting was; he speaks of it in the same 
style, as if it was a society of men, collected together by argreement, at 
a given place and time. He speaks of their worshipping at the same 
ancient temple in Arch street, and talks of others withdrawing and 
going up to anolher mount. This was beautifully written, but had * 
nothing like applicability to this society. It would have done if soma 
of those alluded to, had left a presbyterian church and had gone to 
another building. What is the yearly meeting? Does it consist of 
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Arch street meeting-house? Is it the place where, or time when, they 
meet? It is the collection together of the members, no matter when 
or where. It is the meeting together of ibegreal body of the society 
of friends, who agree to hold such a meeting; wherever they are 
collected together, there is the yearly meeting, whether they be in 
Arch street or Green street; in Philadelphia, or Burlin^on. Have 
our orthodox persuaded themselves that the yearly meeting must be 
in Arch street? No, they know better; they know it is not so. A 
yearly meeting of the society of friends, is a meeting of the great 
body of the society; and it matters not, when or where they meet, or 
whether they m3et in April, June, or October; still, if it is the great 
body met together, it is a yearly meeting met together for all good 
purposes. 

Samuel Bettle tells you, that three meetings met in 1798. They 
were not all held in the same place or in the same month. Every 
thing done at them was valid. It was because the society itself, had 
met there, to transact the business of the great body. It was not the 
time and place, that made the yearly meeting. Why, sirs, suppose 
that the orthodox friends when they go to Arch street next spring, in 
the month of April, (and it is not impassible, for such things have 
been done,) should find that the monthly meeting refuses to let 
them go in to hold their meeting; would you suppose that they would 
think their yearly meeting dissolved? Suppose it was opened to here- 
tics and barred against them, they might go to Green and Cherry street 
and hold their meeting; it would still be a yearly meeting of friends. 
It is not the house or the time, that constitutes the yearly meeting; am 
I not right? Supposing next year if they go they should be prevented 
from meeting in Arch street house, they would have all the validity of 
a yearly meeting. Well that yearly meeting still exists, and exists 
independent of time and place. But suppose it should be so in the 
dispensations of Providence, that friends could not reach the city on 
the second second-day in April, and they were to come on the third or 
fourth second-day of April; would it be a yearly meeting according to 
the argument of the chief justice? And according to the ideas of the 
learned orthodox gentlemen, their rights would be at an end; and there 
would be an escheat of the properly, according to Thomas Evans. It 
is an absurdity. It is not time. It is not place. It is the high con- 
trolling power of the whole body. It is the people in their original and 
sovereign capacity that meet together for the transaction of their busi- 
ness, or concerns connected with the duties of a yearly meeting. And 
wherever they meet, this sovereign power still exists, and they still 
have the power to determine what they will do, and none of all their 
legal powers or authority are taken away from them. 

This principle must be applied to this and every other institution. 
Apply it to the assembling of the bishops of the episcopal church. Can 
they not meet elsewhere if they should not he able to get to their usual 
place? Take the presbyterian assembly which has adjourned to meet 
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near this quaker meeting-house, and prgvided they cannot meet at 
that place and at that time, is this general assembly to admit such a po- 
sition. Would they consider that they had no right lo meet elsewhere? 
No, sirs; and these orthodox gentlemen would not acknowledge such 
a position. Their only object is, {and this is the only means they 
have to effect it,) to deprive us of our property; for this, and this only, 
they make a pretence so absurd and unsubstantial, 

But there was another great error by the learned judge who exam^ 
ined this case. It was this. He leaped at once and directly into Arch 
street meeting-house and saw what was going on there, without taking 
into consideration all that had previously occurred, affecting the bond of 
unity in this society. From the peculiaritiesof this society, he should 
have investigaled fully those transactions which had occurred before- 
hand, and which were calculated to break the bond of unity which 
once existed in this society; transactions which were calculated to pro- 
duce such results. He should have understood the principle which 
belongs to this society: that principle ia unity; and if that be brokea 
without possibility of redress, before the meeting of the yearly meet- 
ing, it should he known, and should claim aclose investigation; and it 
would then be seen that Ihe bond of unity, without which the society 
would be dissolved, was broken. The cluef Justice has fallen into a 
most mistaken view of this question. He goes to the yearly meetings 
and omits all investigation relative to the principle without which, the 
society is as nothing. The circumstances under which that yearly 
meeting met, in ibis inquiry, have been too much overlooked, Nd 
man can decide this question, who does not take a different way in 
investigating it. He must go back and take step by step; he should 
know what had occurred in this meeting; he should know with what 
temper and feeling they came together; he should know whether when 
they came there, the bond of unity had been torn and destroyed, and 
whether they met with that proper feeling which ought to have existed, 
to make it a valid yearly meeting. And to this inquiry I beg you to 
submit it yourselves. 

If your honors please, it is not necessary to detain you by present- 
ing an exhibition of the condition of this society, for many years pre- 
vious to the time, when the difficulties arose in Philadelphia. It hud 
been in quiet for ihe last century, lis discipline had been in regular 
action. '1 here had been no difficulties in the society since the Keilhian 
controversy. That was done away; and they dropped into an 
inanimate body; they will pardon me, I mean it for both sides. Their 
feelings wore relaxed. Wealth had flown in among them. Peace had 
enfeebled them. Oppression and persecution had not aroused their 
spirit. There was nothing which called for the exhibition of the 
brightness of their faith, of their firmness, and of their fortitude. And 
in the progress of events in this society, a few men had grown up, and 
had an influence over the body; this influence was extensive; and in 
consequence of this circumctance, connected with a passion for prido^ 
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and a spiril of haughliness greater than became the quaker faith, and 
having been accustomed to govern in this society, they carried their 
measures beyond the spirit of the discipline and the institution. And 
when they did that, it was felt. There was rebellion against it. They 
were not willing to recede from the strong. position which they had 
taken. They had power. They felt it, and were unwilling to part 
with it. And in language perfectly justified by the facts in this case, 
they were determined to " rule or to rend" this society. 

And the first fact with which they commenced had relation to Elias 
Hicks. And when I mention his name, I know well what will be the 
feelings excited on the occasion; but I shall lay all this aside for the 
present. 1 shall speak more freely of this individual before I have 
done. But while considering matters of discipline, we will keep him 
out of view; let us keep him out of sight except as a minister of the 
gospel; and while we are considering this part of the subject we shall 
consider him as a perfectly unimportant individual. 

The first circumstance which occurred, was in 1819. !Elias Hickn 
then came to Philadelphia, having regular certificates of his standing in 
the society, with which he was connected within the limits of the yearly 
meeting of the State of New- York. He was at that day, and that is 
all that I ask you to regard at present, a minister in good standing 
throughout the whole quaker world. Every body regarded him with 
kindness and favor. He waa a preacher among them, and they were 
satisfied with him. He came to Philadelphia, and there, according to 
the testimony in this case, in Pine street, (the very centre from which 
has emanated all the difficulties in this society,} he bore his testimony 
boldly and fearlessly, on a particular subject. No question is made as 
to the religious doctrines he there uttered. He was induced, by the 
guide which he followed, to bear his testimony against slavery and the 
use of the product of slave-labor; and he brought that testimony home 
as strongly as he could, upon the consciences of all who heard him. 
Now, in relation to this subject, your honors will remember it was not 
his religious doctrines that gave the first offence to the feelings of any 
of those gentlemen in Philadelphia. Whether it ought to have done 
it or not, I know not, nor do I care. I know nothing of this, and I 
care nothing about it. He had a right to bear that testimony, because 
it was in conformity with the faith of his society, and no man had a 
right to take offence. But there was one there who did lake offence. 
You are told who that was; it is not necessary that I should repeat his 
name. I am willing to admit that he ia a pure, honorable, correct, and 
virtuous man. But he had once denied the right to use the produce of 
slave-labor; and he had fallen from that testimony, or rather, in the 
language of the society, he had let his testimony fall. He felt deeply 
the attack made upon him; he might very possibly have thought that 
Elias Hicks pointed his finger at him, conscience Is a great sharpener 
of the eyesight, and If he felt this, lie might have suspected that Elias 
Hicks intended or meant to have attacked him. All that I have .to dQ 
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is wUh the consequences of the fact. He said he had a painful time 
of it. It is either Halliday Jackson or Abraham Lower, that state! 
the fact. And whether he ought to have felt this testimony, is a matter 
of no consequence. And, if yourhonorspleafe, there is not one single 
step in all the attacks made upon Eliaa Hicks, from that day down to the 
day of his death, within the limits of Philadelphia, that he was not the 
prominent man in making. Now, this individual took his start not 
upon the doctrines of Elias Hicks; he took his ofience against Eliaa 
Hicks not upon the question of believing or denying the sacrifice; he 
took his hostility not upon the question, whether there were three divine 
persona in the Godhead or not, but upon that testimony which Eliaa 
Hicks had a right to bear; and having taken that offence, in all the sub- 
sequent transactions, we find him the leader of the band in all that waff 
done in relation to Elias Hicks. I say the original cause was not his 
doctrines. And it is an extraordinary fact, that the individual who 
took offence then, should be the leader of all the persecutions and attacks 
made upon him in other cases; and it was conclusive to the mind that 
the cause of offence was not doctrines, but tiiey were used as a mere 
something to give support to the attacks made upon him. Well, what 
did he do after Elias Hicks had borne that testimony. Elias Hicks 
desired to go into the apartment where the women were assembled, 
that he might bear his testimony with them. It was objected to. Was 
it Dulural, was it in the order of society, for he had proclaimed no irre- 
ligious opinions, that when he should desire to go into the women's 
meeting, for any to object to letting him go? Was there fear that he 
would disseminate false doctrines there? No sirs. Was there even 
an instance of a similar character? I venture to say, that it stands first 
and atone. Why was tliis opposition made by this individual and 
others. One of the witnesses says, he moved first in il; and one, with- 
out denying that he moved first in it, says, that opposition was shown 
by another individual; but he was one of those who made the opposi- 
tion. But Elias Hicks still went in. While he was in the women's 
apartment, (it was the common order of society for the men to wait until 
tlie speaker had finished, and returned to them,) this individual who took 
offence, and who had a "painful time," while Elias was bearing his 
testimony that day, moved that the men's meeting should adjourn. 
Thomas Evans, his son, testifies that the men's meeting had done, and 
they therefore adjourned. Others say that they had not done, and 
that they adjourned al an earlier hour than usual. Your honors must 
determine which of these you must believe; it is not for me to say 
which is correct in this point. All that can be said is that if they were 
not done, the violation of respect was greater, but the disrespect is the 
same in cither aspect of the case. Elias Hicks in the order of society 
ought to have been waited for by the men. U is indeed said, that in 
the yearly meeting the men often adjourn, while the ministers are 
in the women's meeting; but you will recollect the dislinclioD which 
exists in regard to the yearly meeting, in almost every iiulanee ^ti}^ J 
15 ■ 1 
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out exception; the men meet at one houfle and the women meet at 
another. But this is not so in the monthly meeting; they meet in the 
same building; and are separated by a single partition or by shutters, 
closed or opened accordingly as they are situated in relation to their 
business. Was it not disrespect shown to Elias Hicks? Wiiy was that 
disrespect shown to him? It was fell to be so; Samuel Betlle said, 
(though since, one of the men who cast disrespect upon him,) that 
Elias Hicks was treated with disrespect on that occasion. All rebuked 
this conduct, it was rebuked by the orthodox. It was done not for 
Elias Hicks'a religious opinions, but for the testimony which sat un- 
kindly, upon the consciences of some of the members of that meeting. 

Well, that produced a good deal of agitation. It was against the 
spirit of kindness which had always prevailed, and was contrary to the 
mode in which travelling ministers were always treated. And there 
was a motive not founded upon the doctrines uttered; none were put 
upon their guard when he preached there, against the views which he 
delivered. But there was a rankling sore which arose from other 
causes. Here was a violation of good order of which Jonathan Evans 
was at the head. The attention of those out of Philadelphia was di- 
rected to this particular matter. 

This was not so trifling a matter as my learned friend regarded it. 
He asked, whether it was possible that they should feel such a matter? 
Yes sirs, every :]uaker felt that the bond had been assailed, that the 
order of society was broken, and my learned friend cannot mention an 
instance of the kind. He talks as if it was in a presbyterian church 
and some one was speaking in the session-room, and those in the 
church chose to go home; that would be showing no disrespect for 
the preacher. But that is not so in the quaker society; their feelings 
are different on that matter. But this thing was quieted down, and no 
serious breach or disturbance was created. They felt and talked about 
it It was known to the utmost extreme of society, not only among 
friends, but orthodox. And after a little while it was almost forgotten. 

But in 1S22, two instances of marked character occurred, which 
left those who desired to preserve the order of the society, no avenue 
through which they could escape; they had to look to the support and 
maintenance of their discipline. By this time Elias Hicks had accu- 
sations made against him by private note-takers, who attended his 
meetings, and took from his sermons, expressions, here one and there 
one. Statements were made in Philadelphia and elsewhere, respecting 
Elias Hicks' doctrines, but without much effect. It had been repre- 
sented by some in Philadelphia and elsewhere, that he had preached ■ 
false doctrines; and others, who heard him, said these statements wer* 1 
incorrect. 

There is one circumstance to which I will call your attention, which 
I think important. There was not before the world, at that lime, any 
of this evidence which arises now from letters fraudulently kept back, 
against the profession of the parties, nor from the detail and testimony 



of Comfort and Bell, and others. There was only a faint impression 
prevailing then, that Elias Hicks was circulating doctrines of such a. 
nature. He obtained from his quarterly and monthly meetings, a regu- 
lar certificate of unity from them, to go to Philadelphia and elsewhere^ 
and there preach: he was also to go to Baltimore. 

Before he reached Philadelphia, you are told by Abraham Lower, 
in Ev. vol. i. p. 355, that there was a meeting of the meeting for suf- 
ferings; that as he was going in he was requested by Samuel Beltl«, 
to stop after the rise of the meeting. Now this fact proves two things. 
First, (hat at that day, this man, Abraham Lower, who was treated aa 
if unworthy of confidence, and who has been the subject of the 
severe censure of the counsel of the other side, was one of the very 
few who were requested to stop after the meeting rose, when they had 
a matter of great importance to consider. He staid, and their confi- 
dence in him was such, that they would have believed him; and what- 
ever change in their views and feelings towards him, there may have 
been since, the reason of it is, that he did not choose to go with 
tliat party in Philadelphia. And secondly, that this eSbrt againat 
Elias Hicks, was disorderly, and that they who planned it were 
ashamed of It This is an important fact This delay after the meet- 
ing for suflerings was ended, was not an ordinary matter, but a meetiag 
private and select, which the great body of the meeling for suSeringi) 
knew nothing about If it was a matter in which doctrines were in- 
volved; if the church was lo be dissolved and prostrated, as Eliu 
Hicks was coming to Philadelphia to lay waste their Zion, why this 
privacy in the transaction of their business? After the close of the 
business of the meeting for sufferings these few remained. And then* 
this same individual, who, in 1819 had taken offence against Eliu 
Hicks, (and not at his religious doctrines,) after the party was there, 
private and select, mentioned to them that Elias Hicks was comiog 
among tbem and they must stop him. It is a strange coincidence; it 
is strange, that this individual should have felt pain at the deep testi- 
mony of Elias Hicks at Pine street, and should also have felt it neces- 
sary to lead the way against Elias Hicks. But so it is. This is a day 
of coincidences, and this is the strangest of them all. 

Why attempt to slop Elias Hicks, in Philadelphia? He was entirely 
in unity with his own yearly meeting. He had not been stopped 
there- And therefore, a few pious orthodox men who were in the city 
of Philadelphia, could only furnish the barrier to his further progress. 

Well, how was he to be stopped? The language was " He isjullt^ 
wordif (znrf U will be qf no use to reason with Mm ;" must not even 
ial/e lo him. It was a high compliment to tlie genius and talent of 
Elias Hicks. 

But to proceed; he was at home a man of such character, that ihe 
whole society would rally round to protect him. The first attempt to 
arrest his progress, must therefore be made away from his home. But 
he passed through Philadelphia, without interruption, although they 
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weru prepareil to arrest his progress; bul I believe they did not inter- 
rupt him in passing through. On his return from Ballimore, he came 
to the Bouthern quarter at Little Creek, and there delivered his doc- 
trines. No matter what they are for the present. He bore his testi- 
mony in that quarterly meeting. There were present in that meeting 
two men, Bell and Comfort. Before Elias Hicks reached the city of 
Pliiladelphia these men had been there. Whether they had written 
expressly in order lo inform that self-co}istiluted body respecting his 
doctrines, we do not know. But before Klias Hicksreached Philadel- 
phia, Bell and Comfort had been there, and gave information, of what? 
That Elias Hicks had pronounced imsound doctrines out of his 
own meeting and out of Philadelphia. Well, Joseph Whitall by 
his testimony, justified Comfort and Bell in what they said. But in 
the first place was it true, what Bell and Comfort told? No, it was 
false. I do not mean to say that Bell and Comfort told a falsehood ; 
but what they did tell was not true. And it is not extraordinary that 
it should not have been true; because, one understands one thing, and 
another another thing. And Bell and Comfort doubtless understood 
as they reported. Why was it not true? We have the testimony of 
three persons, who were present at the southern quarter and who hap- 
pened to be in Philadelphia at that time, and they denied the truth of 
the story told by Comfort and Bell. 

I will call the attention of the court to the facts of the case. Subse- 
quent lo that lime, twenty-three worthy members of the southern 
quarter, who heard the doctrines which'he delivered, not only denied 
the correctness of the views of Comfort and Bell, but they explained 
what it was that Elias Hicksdid say on that occasion; giving the error 
into which Comfort and Bell had fallen, and which they had carried to 
these elders of Philadelphia, who were tliewillirig and ready recipients 
of all the slander that could be propagated against Ellas Hicks. 

'^Philadelphia, Twelfth Month 21s/, 1822. 
*< We, the undersigned, being occasionally in the city of Philadel- 
phia, where a letter was produced and handed to us, signed by ten of 
the citizens, elders of the Society of Friends, and directed to Elias 
Hicks, after perusing and deliberately considering the charges made 
therein, against him, for holding and propagating doctrines inconsistent 
with our religious testimonies, and more especially those said by Ezra 
Comfort and Isaiah Bell, lo be held forth at a meeting immediately 
succeeding the late southern quarterly meeting, and we being members 
of the southern quarter, and present at the said meeting, are free to 
state for the satisfaction of the first mentioned friends, and all others 
whom it may concern, that we apprehend the charges exhibited by the 



two friends named, are without substantial foundation: [Now, sii^ ^^1 
you will perceive that they stale where Comfort and Bell were in error: jt^^B 
and in order to give a clear view, we think it best and proper, here to ^^H 
transcribe the said charges exhibited, and our understanding of them ^^H 
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wverally, viz: 'That Jesus Christ was the first maa that introduced 
the gospel dispensatioa: the Jews being under an outward ceremonial 
Jaw or dispensation, it was necessary there should he some outward 
miracle, as healing the outward inlirmities of the flesh, and raising the 
outward dead bodies, in order to introduce the gospel dispensation.' 
[Well, sirs, is not this correct, and does it not challenge the hellef of 
all sects of christians? Do we not hold that it was necessary for the 
purposes of the eternal God himself, that those miracles should have 
been, liiat they might have evidence of the great mission on which the 
Son had come? tvery christian throughout the world believes it. 
What Elias Hicks said there, was right and proper, and there was no 
foundation for the accusations made against him,] This in substance ia 
correct; ' That he had no more power given him than man, for he waa 
no more than man;' this sentence is incorrect, as also, that ' he had 
nothing to do with healing the soul, for that belonged to God only,' 
is likewise incorrect; [and these meq^eny that fact; that Elias Hickt 
Uttered any such views; this was wholly incorrect; thus denying thit . 
fiell and Comfort had properly represented him on that occasion;] bdcI 
the next sentence that 'Elisha also had the same power to raise tha 
dead,' should be transposed thus, to give his expression, 'hy the same 
power it was that Elisha raised the dead.' [And was it not by the ^ 
same power? And you see how easy it is to pervert the language of 
any man; although his very same words, when their order is trans- 
posed, make him express an opinion which he never uttered, and a , 
sentiment which he never felt. But when in their proper order, it is a 
sentiment which no man will reject] 'That man by being obedient to . 
the spirit of God in him, could arrive at ns great or greater degrees of 
righteousness than Jesus Christ;' this is incorrect. 'ThatJesus Christ 
thought it not robbery lo be equal with God,' with annexing the other 
part of the paragraph, mentioned by the holy apostle, would be con- 
reel. ' Neither do I think it robbery for man to be equal with God,' 
is incorrect ' Then endeavoring to show that by attending to that 
stone that was cut out of the mountain without hands, or the seed in 
man, it would make him equal with God,' Ja incorrect The sentence 
' for that stone in man was the entire God,' should stand thus, 'that 
this stone or seed in man, had all the attributes of the divine nature , 
that was in Christ and God,' This statement, and a few necessary re- 
marks, we make without comment, save only, that we were then of , 
opinion, and still are, that the sentiments and doctrines held forth by 
our said friend, Elias Hicks, were agreeable to the opinions and doo> 
Irines held forth by George Fox, and our other worthy predecessors of 
his time. (Signed,) 

ROBERT MOORE, 
JOSEPH TURNER, 
JOSEPH G. ROWLAND." 
Wherever there ia an error in point of religious doctrines, theae 
three men deny the truth of the statement which was made by Bell 
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and Comfort. Tliey, therefore, relieve Elias Hicks from ihe aocusa- 
tiona made, and show that they were untrue. This statement denying 
the assertions of Bell and Comfort, was confirmed by twenty-three men 
who heard EHas Hicks at (he time alluded to. 

In Iho next place, this paper or statement of Robert Moore, Joseph 
Turner, and Joseph G, Howland, I think, according to the testimony, 
was in the hands of the ten elders at the lime ihey were dealing with 
Elias Hicks; thus they had before them a denial of the truth of the 
charges made by Belt and Comfort. Could any thing have satisfied 
them, if that denial did not? If they were in search of false doctrine, 
here they were told that they could not find it there. And ought they 
not to have stopped, upon the denial made by these men? For these 
men were respectable, and reliance could be placed upon tbem. There 
were other motives in the conduct of those ten elders. And when 
you look at their names you will not be at a loss to know what were 
those motives. But, there \\ermjwenlt/-fhrec respectable friends, who 
directly denied the truth of the statement of Bell and Comfort, and 
declared that Ihey heard him utter no doctrine, that was false or spu- 
rious. 

Now, sirs, Elias Hicks came back lo the city of Philadelphia in this 
state of things, and these ten elders undertook to deal with him. The 
first inquiry is, for their authority. Where do they get it? The only 
ground upon which they claimed it was, that they have a general su- 

{lerinlendence of the ministry, and that they are to lake care that no 
alse doctrines be uttered in the society. Well, I admit that that is the 
duty of an elder; it js all true. But is there no limit to it? Have 
they a righl to go any where? Has an elder in Philadelphia, a right 
to go into New York, and see that false doctrines are not proclaimed 
there? Has an elder a right to go into other quarterly and monthly 
meetings for that purpose? No. The Discipline compels them to 
remain within their own meeting, and to deal with their own ministers. 
Here then, sirs, we fail to find in the Discipline, any authority for 
these elders to interfere wilh Elias Hicks, If Ihey had this circum- 
epection over the church and its doctrines, entrusted to them, it 
was a jurisdiction confined to their own monthly meeting, which did 
not extend to travelling ministers, further than lo inquire into gospel 
order respecting this matter, to give advice, and send to their monthly 
meeting if they do not give satisfaction, in order that they might deal 
with them. That is the gospel order of this society and there is do 
other. 

In p. 61, of the Discipline, i( says, " This meeting agrees that e 
monthly meeting choose two or more friends of each sex to sit v 
the ministers, and they together to compose a meeting, lo be denom 
nated a preparative meeting of ministers and elders; taking care that! 
the friends chosen for that purpose be prudent, solid friends, and that | 
they do carefully discharge the trust confided to them." 

The elder, as I stated to you when I was considering the accompi" ' 
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niments of these different meetings, is an officer of the monthly meeting. 
He 13 responsible to the monthly meeting, and his authority does not 
extend beyond the monthly meeting. If he finds it necessary to act 
upon any minister, it must be within his own limits. He has a righl 
to converse with a travelling preacher in his own limits, and he has a 
right to give information to his meeting. But he has no right to call 
other elders from other monthly meeting to deal with this minister^ 
because he has uttered false doctrines. Wc have seen no such authority} 
there was no authority in this council of ten — no authority in this. 
CODNCiL OF ten; it was an unfortunate number in a certain portion of 
the history of the world, it would have been better for it to have 
been something else than a codncil of ten. But they had no such 
power. One had just as much power as ten; combination could give 
them no right to act in such a purpose; it Is nowhere in the discipline. 
When, therefore, they called upon Ellas Hicks, they had no authority; 
though that was not his objection, yet he would have had the right to 
rest upon it: it was a gross usurpation of power, and abhorrent to 
the feelings of friends. But what objection did he make? He said, 
" you are relying upon the testimony of Bell, and Comfort, and Whitallj 
and now in regard to Whitail, he has not reported the truth with accu- 
racy, he has not acted in accordance with the discipline, he had na 
business to bring the report to you as he did. And with regard tO 
Comfort and Bell, they owe an apology, for a violation of the disci- 
pline," Was not this right? If there be any doctrine in society, which 
is a bearing rule, it is, he who commits the first breach of discipline, 
should make satisfaction first, before he calls the other to an account. 
Il is founded in nature, it is founded in justice, it is a correct principle. 
But was not his position a correct one? I have shown that these 
elders have no such authority. Let us look to the Discipline, and see 
what was said on the subject of carrying slander against a member in 
page 89. 

" Friends are every where exhorted to maintain a slrict watch oi 
themselves and each other, against the subtle and mischievous spirit of 
tale bearing and detraction, the manifest tendency of which, is to lay 
waste the unity of the body, by sowing the seeds of disestcem, strife* 
and discord, among brethren and neighbors, as well to unfit those who 
either propagate or listen to evil reports, for being of that service to 
the persons reflected upon, which they might be If the order prescribed 
by our blessed Lord, to his church, was strictly observed, viz. " If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
him and thee alone: if he shall hear thee thou hast gained thy brother. 
[This Is their wholesome order, and It is enjoined on every one, and, 
sirs. If all religious societies would follow thatpreciousdiscipllne, what 
a world wc should have!] But if he will not hear thee, then lake with 
thee one or two more, that in the moulhof two or three witnesses, evcrjr 
word may he established. And if lie neglect to hear them, tell it unUr 
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the church; but if he neglect lo hear the church, let him be unto thee 
as a heathen man and a publican," 

Most excelleot advice; mast excellent rule for all tale-bearers and 

slanderers in the world- And do you nol perceive, in the course which 
Bell and Comfort pursued, that they violated the spirit of this disci- 
pline? You see that Ellas Hicka said to them, "you rely upon Bell 
and Comfort's statement, they have violated the discipline, and they 
must make an acknowledgment for that." 

In the tirst place, the accusation was false. 

In the second place, those who made it wereguilty of improper con- 
duct. 

And in the third place, those who called him to account were doinj 
it by usurpation, and not by right. 

Ellas Hicks might then, with perfect propriety, let him have beesf 
whom he pleased, he might very well have turned his back againsi 
these presumingeldersof Philadelphia, and havesaid," I know nothing 
of your authority, I will not submit myself to it." But his friends 
appealed to him, and said, "here are men who can contradict these 
stories; thou hadst better meet these elders:" and he did agree to meet 
with them. When Ihey came to the place of meeting, Klias Hicks 
was present, and they refused to proceed. And why? Because there 
were those present who could deny the truth of the charges, and others 
who were friends to Elias Hicks, and they insisted that they must deal 
with h.\m privately. Now where Is the discipline for this? Are these 
ten elders to usurp authority, and denounce every man who will not 
submit to it? Where was the impropriety? Bell and Comfort made 
their statement, and there were other men who heard Elias Hicks, at 
the time alluded to, and why should they not be present? These men 
were dealing as a public body, and why should they keep these men 
from being present? Bui as this meeting had been constituted in secret, 
and had received information secretly, and In the mode of defamation 
and slander, they determined that nobody should be present, save the 
friend that came with him from New-York. In days past, they per- 
mitted even George Keith to have his friends- present. These elders 
had assumed a new tone of authority, not known in the society in the 
days of Keith, Their principles were not only unknown in the days o£ 
Keilh, bui entirely unknown in the society of friends. These elder% 
then wrote a letter, signing their names to it, which has lieen reaiW' 
before, and if it were not for the taxing of your patience, I should lik~ ' 
to have it read again. It is a most usurping, improper, unjustifiabl 
effort on their part, to create a difficulty in regard to Elias Hicks. E" 
Hicka was going home, and if it was necessary, and if tliey had [ 
dence of his having committed any offence, why could they not hi 
laid it before his own meeting? They could have communicated it 1%^ 
Elias Hicks' meeting. But Ellas Hicks, never had at that day, aye^ 
and he did not until the day of his death, utter false sentiments in thei^ 
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presence. But Ihey acleil upon Ihe reports of his enemies; they were 
tJie centre where all the slanders against that persecuted old man, 
had been casL They were the deposit of all those slanders — they were 
the lion's ynovth — ihcy were the Venetian lion's mouth, and they 
acled upon that principle throughout. 

Elias Hicks denied their authority. Is it not true, that if EliaS 
Hicks had been guil,ty, if there had been foundation for those charges, 
he ought to have been dealt with by his own meeting. If the southern 
quarter had listened to hia heresy, the members ought to have commu- 
nicated it to his meeting; but the elJers in Philadelphia had no such 
authority, II was, therefore, a usurpation admirably calculated to work 
upon the feelings of the members of this society. When they saw that 
the orthodox leaders were combined together, in carrying their powef 
■ without limit, they had reason to feel there was trespass upon the unity 
of the society; the very bond of the society was in danger. And this 
did create very strong and painful feelings. It revived those of 1819, 
It created part of that slate of feeling with which these men went into 
the yearly meeting, and finally occasioned a disruption of the bond^ 
in 1827. 

And there was, in 1832, another occurrence which gave occasion of 
uneasiness. There was a usurpation of authority, to which the body 
of the society were not willing to submit. And what was thai? There 
was a newspaper controversy between some persons in Delaware; 
between Paul and Amicus. Paul was orthodox, and labored against 
friends. Amicus, as their friend, undertook to defend them. It 
is said that Amicus uttered sentiments which gave friends, or some 
friends, in Philadelphia and elsewhere, some uneasiness. Now, here 
is one thing which I beg you not to forget. There is not one single 
particle of proof, that Amicus ever uttered sentiments against the 
scriptures, or the doctrines of friends. They tell you something about 
the *'Berean," the "Delaware Gazette," the "Celestial Magnet," 
■nd about a number of papers of that description, but they have not 
shown that Amicus ever 'uttered one unquaker expression. Yet, be- 
cause Amicus wrote, that creed was prepared. Now, I desire to know 
if there is not a most extraordinary defect of evidence here. Samuel 
Settle said, that Amicus uttered false sentiments, Samuel Bettle is 
not pope yet, in this country, nor will he be. 

Dut they have failed in proof on tliis point, and yet they undertake 
to say, that upon this, they framed that creed. Where lias such an 
instance ever been known? When has the society come forward to 
defend itself in this way, merely on account of a newspaper contro- 
versy between two men. We have heard, in the testimony, of the 
interference of the society in relation to some statement made in 
" Moshcim's Ecclesiastical History," and " Dobson's Encyclopedia.'* 
Bui, sirs, these are works, which arc to last as long us the art of print 
ing itself shall continue, and are very diflerent from an evaaescenC 
newspaper. And, sirs, because Amicus spoke in defence of the prin- 
16 



cipies of friends, it did not Iherefore follow, that he spoke qq their 
behalf. Did not Amicus say so, himself; understanding there were 
some misgivings in ttie society, he stated to all who were reading the 
controversy, thathe was not speakingon behalf of the society of friendsy 
and that he was giving his own views upon this subject. And in con- 
sequence of a single individual writing in a newspaper, and he too, 
declaring that he was not writing for the society, yet, they come for- 
ward and form a creed. No sirs, tiiat was nOt Ihc ruling motive in 
making the proposition for a creed. They did not show when they 
came into court, that this publication contained false opinions. And f 
cannot beheve that the great body of the society, can think that a reason 
for framing a creed, or a anScient foundation, upon which to place a 
dea.ial, that such a laith has been entertained by the society. 

THIRD-DAY MORNING, 13th: 9 o'clock. 

When I was endeavoring, yesterday, to examine tlie course which 
had been taken in laying down some of the meetings, in order to em- 
brace within the power of the orthodox party, all the property of the 
society, I spoke of some of the meetings in the southern part of New 
Jersey. 1 stated that there were no ministers and elders in them. I 
was in error in relation to one of these meetings. There were one or 
two women ministers; in other respects I was right. 1 thought it 
proper to rectify that statenvent, though it was in the general outline 
correct If their principle is sustained, they must have all the pro- 
perty throughout the society. 

1 was endeavoring also, to gather up the facta which had occurred 
previously to the yearly meeting of 1827, to show what was the situa- 
tion of the parties; or rather, I will not yet call them parties — to show 
what was the situation of the yearly meeting itself. When I approached 
that meeting, I tlid not mean Arch slreei meeting-house. I meant that 
body, which in the bill of the complainants is called the yearly meeting, 
simply because it is the body of the society which meets annually, and 
no matter when or where. And I was endeavoring to show in what 
way, with what temper, under what circumstances, the yearly meeting 
assembled, in order to discover whether the only term and bond were 
not torn and rent asunder, and not so torn by my clients, but by the 
other party. With this view, I recurred to the transactions in 1819, at 
a time when there was no religious controversy in the society. The 
time to which my learned friend alluded, when he stated that " Elias 
Hicks showed such a greediness for preaching," as to go into the 
women's meeting; an expression which I regretted to hear, as coming 
from him, because it was to characterize a minister of the gospel of 
peace, when proclaiming the doctrines jipon which the salvation of his 
friends depended. It was not greediness, and ought not to have been 
thus characterized. And having paraed on to the year 18SS,we found 
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these same persons who iiad taken offence, preparing their toils for 
Eliaa Hicks. They had had their private meetings, and their arrange- 
ments were ready for execution. He had passed through to the yearly 
meeting of Baltimore; he had returned from the southern quarter. 
And when he came to Philadelphia, slander and defamation, (I call it 
so bccaiiae it was proved to be false,) had preceded him to that city. 
And although the charges were dented by men as high and respectable 
as his accusers, yet these persons, disregarding this denial, determined 
still to pursue him, eombining in a manner totally unjustified by any 
thing in the discipline, or in the nature of the society, totally unjusti- 
fied by any thing which Elias Hicks had yet done, and which was 
known to the world. This council often addressed a letter to him to 
call him to an account. They had no authority for doing so; they 
founded their proceedings upon false accusations. They knew it to be 
false before they acted upon it. By doing this, they placed ihemsehei 
as guardians over the character and conduct of Elias Hicks, instead of 
sending to his monthly meeting. By the manner in which they acted, 
they sat in judgment over the meetings of Westbury and Jericho. It 
was lAere, that Elias Hicks was to answer. But this council of ten 
«nd those nwmbers of the meeting for sufferings who remained, utterly 
disregarding their own rights, and the rights of the meetings of West- 
bury and Jericho, undertook to call this minister to an account What 
right had they to do it? While I speak thus, the court will not con- 
sider mc as forgetting that an elder, when a man pronounces irre.ligioui 
opinions, may look to him in the gospel order which is pointed out 
But thatof which Elias Hicks was accused was not within their monthly 
meeting; the accusations were brought from the southern quarter, by 
Bell and Comfort, and from the yearly meeting of New-Vork, by 
Joseph Whitall, the latter in relation to an occurrence which look place 
six months before, and in the presence of the whole yearly meeting of 
which Etias Hicks was a member; and yet upon that fact, the council 
qf ten undertook to sit in judgment upon him, in violation of all order 
and decency. Elias Hicks replied as you perceived; and you hava 
read the answers which he gave. He states that the fact of which he 
was accused, occurred in his own yearli/ meeting, when there wa^ 
abundant opportunity to call him to account. The men who brought 
the accusation there, were guilty of violating the discipline themselves; 
Ihey were accountable under the head of detraction and del^mation. 
Tfiey ought first to have been dealt with. 

The orthodox leaders found that they could -not thus place their toils 
around Ellas Hicks. What then? They commenced ibis operation as 
a meeting for sufferings — the committee representing every portion of 
the yearly meeting. When they came to deal with him, the ten elders 
united; but they could not accomplish their purpose. They then 
intended to accomplish it by making that same minute in the meeting 
iar suQerings, in order by that means, they might retard Eliaa Hicki, 
and they did it under the pretence which I mfintioned yesterday, Vou 
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will see by the letter of Ellas Hicks how he puta an end to the hopes 
of these elders. And on Ihe seventeenth of the month they resumed 
their character of a meeting for sufferings, and having failed to accom- 
plish their design in this combination of elders, they sought to accom- 
plish it as a meeting lor sufierings. Was this open and candid? Was 
such a course consistent with, and becoming the sacred cause they were 
engaged in? And did it show a regard to justiccj and religious princi- 
ple? la it not an evidence that they were acting from the unhappy 
impulses of the human heart, which seeks its revenge, and will not be 
satisfied until it has obtained it? 

This committee of Ihe meeting for sufferings prepared this creed, in 
order that it might be published to contradict, aa they said, the reli- 
gious notions and errors which had been published by Amicus in his 
apswer to Paul. But as I said yesterday, you have no evidence that 
there is one incorrect opinion in the writings of Amicus. But they 
issued a minute, denying that Amicus represented the society; and I 
beg you to distinguish between the meeting for sufferings denying that 
there was any connection between Amicus and friends, and that creed 
which is a totally different matter. They requested that that minute 
might be pubHshed. Itwas so, it was inserted in the newspaper; but 
the publisher declined putting it in the book, which was to be made by 
the collection of all tlie writings of tliese parties. But he published it, 
and that was a full denial, so far as the society was concerned, of all 
the connection of this society with Amicus, Is there any evidence 
that that statement of faith and doctrine was offered to him for publi- 
cation and he refused it? I know the manner by which Samuel Bet- 
tie maintained his teatimony upon that point. But was that atatement 
refused admission in the paper? It was that statement of religious 
doctrines, about which we make our complaint, we make no complaint 
of the minute, that was a matter of no importance; but as to the other 

?aper, we did then, and do now enter our solemn protest against it. 
'he one was a simple denial. The other was putting down in form of 
a creed, what was supposed by some to be the doctrines of friends, and 
tbuB binding us to that faith. I shall not examine the particulars of 
.the statement by that meeting for sufferings. If I had been there 
when that creed was produced, there are remarks which I do believe 
would have been very appropriate, in relation to that paper. I should 
not have hesitated to say, that I could prove that instead of being 
mere extracts, it was a garbled exhibition of the sentiments of the 
writers, from which it is taken. Instead of being parts of paragraphs, 
it is parts of sentences, from the works from which it is taken. But I 
care not for that, my objection is of a different kind. It is to stating 
in 80 many words, the religioua belief which they intended to impose 
on friends. 

In I8S3, this minute was upon the minutes of the meeting for sub 
feringa. And what is most extraordinary, and utterly unjustiliable t^ 
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»ny fact ihal ever occurred in any meeting for sufferings, and is with- 
out a parallel in the history of this insliliition, ia, that a creed was in- 
corporated in the minutes of that meeting. Did the counsel tell yoii 
why that took place? Why was that entered upon the minutes? Why 
ehould they hove done it? In cases where the meeting for sufferings 
had interfered with worts published, tliey issued a minute, but they 
never put their doctrines upon the minutes. We say that no such fact 
did exist. But in this case to which we are now alluding, the object 
was Dot simply to make a denial, bul it was a determined effort, to 
place specific religious doctrinen before the yearly meeting, and thus 
bind every member to a specific form of belief. That is what we pro- 
test against, and thai made the difficulty in 1823. There was no objec- 
tion lo the minute respecting the writings of Amicus, No, none at 
all. But when that creed appeared upon the minutes of the meeting 
for sufferings, the whole body was in commotion. Why were they so? 
Why some persons objected to the doctrines it containeil. And you 
are told by Samuel Bettle, with a sneer which ill became the time 
and place in which he cast that sneer, that one objected to the text, 
" There are three that bear record in heaven," S:e. He objected to it 
and Samuel Bettle sneers at him, as ignorant. Was it not Samuel Bet- 
lie's ignorance that prevented him from knowing that that test haa 
been questioned and denied? Was it not maintained by Claridge, who 
is one of the best writers in the society, and who denies that it helongi 
to the scriptures? And should Samuel Bettle cast a sneer on a public 
occasion, and denounce this man as an infidel, because be denied that 
which was denied before him. Bul it is not alone upon the denial of 
Claridge. Of one hundred and thirteen manuscript copies of the bible, 
that text is in a single one only, of all the versions. It is only to be 
found in the Vulgate. Adam Clarke, than whom (here is not a more 
learned man in the World, denies it Dr. Scott who has been the learn* 
od and pious guide to my friend who addressed you, doubts that text, 
and there are few who pretend that it is a text lo be unquestioned. 
Well, when such is the fact with regard to the commentators upon the 
versions of the bible, should the impression be produced against the 
man who uttered that declaration, that he is an infidel. The impret* 
sion on my mind is, that that text was not in the scrijitures, in the fir»t 
centuries of the christian church. But when 1 say that, 1 do not think 
that this great doctrine rests at all upon that text, though it is a direct 
declaration of the Trinity; but take it from the scripture, and that doc- 
trine stands upon a ground which renders it by no means necessary for 
the support of the truth of iL Adam Clarke says the same. 

Why was the excitement, which prevailed, produced? When that 
creed was read in 1823, you are told, that the disorder was not on ac- 
count of the doctrines, but was the necessary result of letting it remsia 
upon the minutes of the meeting for sufferings, and thus making it the 
faith of the yearly meeting. ' Why should they have objected to lliatF 
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Why upon Ihe ground Ihat they have always objected. They have 
forever denied the propriety of creeds. If that statement of their re- 
ligious opinions had been left upon the minutes of (hat meeting, and 
bod been approved by the yearly meeting, would not the result inevi- 
tably have been, that that paper was to be a guide to the faith of the 
society? And here the question corner up, whether, when we resisted 
thai, we did not stand upon the doctrines of our society, and whether 
it was fit for Samuel Bettlc to act as he said he had done; that from that 
day 1823, up to the dissolution of the yearly meeting, he had paid no 
respect to Ihe opinion of any one who was opposed to that creed stand- 
ing upon the minutes? He says, that it was such an evidence of their 
feeling and of their character, that he paid no attention to them, in the 
proceedings of the yearly meeting. 

Now I ask whether that was a fair consequence? And was it not 
right for this society, when they felt that there was an effort to impose 
a creed upon them, no matter for what purpose, whether it was to lay 
toils for the man whom they hated, or any other object, was it not 
right to resist it? Have we ever had a creed? What is a creed? It 
is a short statement in the language of the parties, of religious faith 
upon given points, without argument and without illustration; which 
is to be the guide of the faith of those connected with the society. 
I care not what it is called, a creed or a cdnfesslon of faith, or what are 
the various names which may be given to it; hut it is the substance 
which 1 look at And this was for Ihe establishment of a creed, nei- 
ther more nor less. And, sirs, have we ever had such a guide to our 
faith, or such a creed? 

Now you know very well, what these creeds were in former times. 
The Apostolic and Nicene, and various creeds existed previously to the 
time when this society arose outof the confusion of the religious world, 
and you know that they were all of thai specific and given character; 
the Common Prayer Book of England; the Confession, &c. And it 
was contended that all societies had what was called a creed. And 
when this society arose, they resisted with firmness, the binding of the 
conscience with a form of words. And, sirs, I make the remark here, 
leat I omit it when I come to the subject of the Trinity. When friends 
denied that they would have a creed, what were they looking at? 
They were looking at creeds which avowed a belief in the Trinity. 
That began with, " We believe in God the Father, God the Son, an4 
God the Holy Ghost," or where it came in soon after the commence- 
ment of the confession, and laid down that doctrine in these words, ac- 
knowledging the Trinity directly. It was so with the Athanasian creed, 
the Nicene creed, or the Constantinople creed, which was the same as 
this. Their disposition to object, was in respect to the doctrine of the 
IVinity, and not to the scriptures. That text was put to try the charac- 
ter of the belief; it had reference to a triune God; and when the qua- 
ker refused to have any thing to do with' these creeds, did he not look 
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Bl ihe very commencement of the creed? And it waa because he 
would not acknowledge the Trinity, among other reasons, Ihnt he re- 
futied to have a creed. 

Now Samuel Settle acknowledges thai previous to this meeting of 
1823, the society never published a creed, or a confession, or articles 
of faith. You will find it in p. 78, and 79, of Ev. lat. vol. in which 
he states this clearly. I refer to the same place lo show thai this was 
the first cause of difficulty in the yearly meeting. He admits that 
there had been no such thing as a creed: and further that this very at- 
tempt produced the difficulties which were in the meeting in that year. 
tiow if that be tlie fact, I ask you why should it be attributed to our 
attachment to the religious faith of Elias Hicks, that we rejected it? 
Why should these gentlemen seek from beginning to end to impute to 
ua incorrect motives, when they have motives themselves, inconsistent 
with that which should influence this society. And the great argu- 
ment of my friend was to prove that fact I protest against such a 
course. It is not honest. Sirs, in relation to our opposition to the 
publication of a creed, 1 apprehend that wc stand upon sucJi ground^ 
that it is utterly impregnable, in Fox's Journal, p. 28, the opinioa 
of Wittiam Penn in his preface to that work, iaforcihiy and csplicitly 
expressed. In Fox's Epistles, p. ]5J), and IGS, you will find that his 
views are distinctly declared, and they justify and support the decla- 
ration of Samuel Bettle, that previous to this time, there had been no 
set form of words by which they explained their doctrines. And here 
was a set form of words, by which they must believe, and in the ex- 
pressive language of my associate counsel, "up to which they mu»t 
believe." Then 1 ask, how it is possible for that society to have a 
creed? 

When upon convlncement, aman is admitted into the society, do 
they ask him his belief upon the .subject of the Trinity? No, sirs. Do 
they ask him what he believes respecting the Atonement? Certainly 
not. Do Ihey ask what is his opinion about the inspiration of the 
scriptures, or one single question which has reference to his faith upon 
given points of doctrine? 1 answer no. If they have a creed, how is 
It that they can admit a member without bringing him to the standard 
of that creed? 

But again. Every child born in that society has a birtliright; not t 
birthright like that of any other religious association, by which hecan 
go to church and enjoy certain privileges, but one that gives him every 
thing that belongs to any member of the society. There is no t\ae^ 
tion of communion or baptism, to draw the distinction. A child born of 
parent) belonging to the society, partakes of all the rights and privi- 
leges of the society, from beginning to end, without distinction. Must 
that child believe up to a given point? Can that society have a written 
creed? Sirs, it would prostrate ihe fundamental pjinciplc of the insti- 
tution. 

But there is a stronger rcasou why they cannot have a creed, which 
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18 the great principle of this society. It is the Spirit of Christ himself 
in the heart, revealing to man the duties which he has to perform, 
the opinions he shall entertain, all his duties, and all his doctrines, it 
is Christ that is there, and acts and teaches how to believe, and what 
to believe. Is there a set form of words by which they shall compel 
Christ himself to express himself? That is the question with regard to 
a creed in this society. It is not like other societies; it has a higher 
and a holier principle in regard to a creed. If those principles be 
true, it would be profanation, and blasphemy, and insulting that spirit 
which' is their guide. How can they give to their members a set form 
of words, when their hearts are to receive dictation and direction from 
Grod himself? It is impossible. They may talk of having necessity 
for a religious creed, and that they cannot be kept in the right course 
without it, but they must then de^rt their principle. For as long as 
they adhere to this principle, the(jr cannot have a creed. no sirs! 
Fox, Penington, Barclay, and Pfenn would have had to renounce the 
great doctrines which they preachecl to the world, by having a creed or 
a set form of words. It is hot therefore only upon the declaration of 
Samuel Bettle, it is not only upon the writings and views of Fox^ 
JPenington, Barclay, and Penn, and the 'other ancient fathers in this 
society, it is not only upon the principle by which members are ad- 
mitted into this society upon convincement, and not only upon the 
birthright which every one has, that is born within this society, but it 
is the fundamental principle of the institution which so entirely re- 
pudiates and puts to scorn all idea of a written creed. And if a creed 
IS pretended to be supported upon the part of the orthodox, they dis- 
own their fundamental principle, and in disowning it, they disown 
quakerism. 

Now, sirs, if this view be true, I repeat again the question; is it at all 
to be wondered at, that when that set form of words was incorporated 
in the minutes of the meeting for sufferings, when the yearly meeting 
was asked to sanction that creed, that there should be an excitement 
in that meeting? If there had nqt been, it would have been most am- 
ple evidence that quakerism has ceased to exist in that meeting. They 
did feel, and they objected to it, and that strongly. So far had this or- 
thodox party, these few men who were preparing their toils to embrace 
this individual, so far had they carried the power which they held in 
their hands, that the whole meeting felt that this was an effort to im- 
pose upon them, they felt it deeply; they resisted it successfully. It 
was right to do so. And yet now, that very body who stood upon the 
fundamental principle of the society, who resisted this creed, and that 
justly too, are denounced as heretics and infidels, because they did it. 
The result of the whole matter was, that they were under the necessity 
of withdrawing. 

But this orthodox party have accomplished their purpose since; the 
creed has been published. This division took place in 1827, and soon 
after, that very creed was published to the world. And whatever the 
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motives of the orthodox party may have been, in that publication, Ihey 
have shown to the world that they were ready to be incorporated io 
other societies, and have become openly a Trinitarian sect. It haa given 
no evidence that they were quakers. They have forgotten by their 
doing it, the great) leading, controlling principle, of their whole institu- 
tion. Tiie correctness of tlie principles which it contains, I will 
speak of in another portion of my argument. 

Those facts, then, ifl the year 1S23, to which I have adverted, and 
in the yearly meeting of 1823, left the society in a state of great agita- 
tion. It would have produced the same effect among any other class 
or society, if an elFort, which was the very opposite of all that was 
characteristic of the association, had been m^de. In the presbyteriaa 
church, or the episcopalian, or in the church of any other sect, agita- 
tion and resistance would be the consequences of such an cSbrt; an 
effort, sirs,* unknown and unsanctioned in the principles or practice of 
the society. And any man who will look through the nation, cannot 
liiil to see, that causes of leas conse^iuence are at this period agitating 
the presbyterian church, to its very centre. Why then, or how then, 
shall we believe, that the bond which bound this society, when they 
came together in the yearly meeting of twenty-seven, was unbroken? 
And ^how Judges Ewing and Drake arrived at the conclusion, that 
nothmg had occurred to destroy that bond, I am at a loss to conjecture. 
There are many incidents, the whole of which, neither my strength nor 
the patience of the court, will admit of my explaining. But there are 
three or four to which i will call your attention. 

In consequence, sirs, of the feelings created by some of those facts 
which took place, there was much agitation, and much animosity, par- 
ticularly in Philadelphia. An incident occurred in February, 1823, 
which increased that agitation. In that month, a woman friend, a 
minister, in good standing where she resided in the western country, and 
with all the regular certificates of that standing, came lo Philadelphia, 
»nd we are told, that as she approached that city, rumor preceded her. 
Aaii t/i&se same guardians o/ the ministry, viho placed themselves 
in a position in which they were to be controllers, not of the ministers 
only, but of all meetings to which they were responsible, these were 
prepared to give her a reception; such a one as suited nut quakcrism, 
which is all tendernesH and kindness, but of hostility and opposition. It 
was Priscilla Hunt; she attended Pine street meeting, and delivered 
her testimony. After she had closed, a minister of that meeting got 
up and opposed her, and your honors will remark, again we get to 
Fine street meeting, the very placewhere the person who felt wounded 
in 1819 ruled, and from which has issued every one of the difficulties 
which agitated the society; after preaching, this minister opposed her 
testimony; he said.she did not preach the doctrine of that religious soci- 
ety- In what she erred, I know not; what were the doctrines in which 
she was infidel we do not know; how It was that she subjected her- 
self to such unquakerlike treatment, tlicy have uot explained to us. 
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Bui Was it right? Suppose she had heen in error, and held doctrine* 
not credited by those whom she addressed; was it right, to rise and 
declare her unsound? What does the Discipline tell its, upon that uuh- 
jeet? It is even looked to by the very discipline of the society ; it must 
he looked to, by the spirit which rules the whole body; they have 
taken core to prescribe the manner in whijrh ministers shall be treated. 

In page CI, of Discipline, you will find this language. "As the 
occasion ofour religious meetings ia solemn, acare should be maintained 
to guard against any thing that would tend to disorder or confusion 
therein. When any think they have aught against what is publicly 
delivered, they should speak to the party privately and orderly; and 
if any person shall oppose a ministering friend, in his or her preaching, 
or exhortation, or keep on the hat, or show any remarkable_ dislike to 
such, when engaged in prayer, let them be speedily admonished, in 
such manner as may be requisite, unless the person against whom the 
uneasiness is expressed lias been disowned by a monthly meeting, or 
his or her public appearances disapproved by the elders." 

PriscJlJa Hunt was in no auch situation; she had not been disowned 
by the meeting, nor had her public appearances been disapproved by 
the elders. She was a minister in good standing; she was, therefore, 
under the discipline, to be protected. And you are told, that so deep 
is their regard for the order, and religioussolemnity of their meetings, 
so great is their desire to prevent disorder therein, that if any one 
should oppose a friend in his or her preaching, the discipline directs, 
that such should be "speedily admonished, in sych manner as shall be 
requisite." 

Now, what is the inference to be drawn from all this? It was a. vio- 
lation of discipline. And that same set of men were thus, day after 
day, and hour after hour, gathering up ]>ower to themselves, and 
hcddiag it with a grasp as strong as their characters would enable them 
to do it; and it produced, as it must have produced, an additional feel- 
ing of conviction in every portion of the society, that these men were 
forgetting the character of Ihe society, and its discipline, and that they 
were going on to produce that disorder, which must in the end, destroy 
the whole institution. And it did produce that effect, completely and 
fully. This, sirs, occurred in the early part of the year 1^3. It 
occurred too, withoutany justifiable cause; for Priscilla Hunt, although 
a woman in good standing in the commnnity where she lived, was 
entirely unknown here; she was unknown as a ministering friend, for it 
was her first appearance in Philadelphia; and sire was first interrupted 
without being told what was her unsoundness of doctrine; and that by 
William Evans, who was one of the band who produced the difficulties. 
And in the exhibition of this fact is there not evidence in the course 
which their party had taken, of Ihe weakness of that bond, without 
which the society could not exist. Those who had determined to 
govern or to rend, thought they might have been able to cover this, 
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but by a way in which every thing thai belongs to quakergi, must be 
prostrated completely. 

On the nineteenth of December, 1822, (perhaps I am wrong in the 
date,) when Elias Hicks had finished his ministration in that part of 
the society to which he had come, on his return from Baltimore, he 
spent some time in PhiIa.delphiB, and when he was about to leave to go 
homo, friends of Green street monthly meeting of Ihal city, endorsed 
his ccrtiticale, in a manner expressive of their satisfaction with his 
ministry. And you have heard that as an argument to prove that he 
was the leader of the Hickaite party. But that related only to the 
ministry of himself while he was in Philadelphia, among them; and 
dicre is' no evidence of his having uttered any unsound doctrine there. 

But there is another view of the case which is more important. 
When that certificate was granted by the meeting, it was proposed to 
be altered; it was someivhal altered; it eventually was made to express 
their concurrence with SHas Hicks, with his ministration there, in that 
meeting. There was present one elder who himself interfered in the 
preparation of that minute, and said, when there was a proposition to 
alter it, he believed it would do; thus giving his express assent to that 
minute. It was Leonard Snowdon. in what position, then, did 
Leonard Snowdon, an eider in that meeting, stand? The meeting 
had given a certificate, and he concurred in that certificate. He 
expressed his unity with the meeting, upon that subject; and yet, 
sirs, in less than forty-eight hours, he signed his name, under the 
direction of the elders, to a letter, declaring his disunity with Elian 
Hicks, and calling him to account. I desire not to speak un- 
kindly of Leonard Snowdon, but in the ordinary transaclions of the 
world, we should scorn that man as dishonorable and dishonest, who 
would have acted in such w.iy. And in our intercourse with each 
other, who wouldnotpronounceaman guilty of unfair and dishonorable 
conduct, who pursued a course like that of Leonard Snowdon, under 
the dictation of those men? He denied the truth of his own statement 
in the meeting. He had told the meeting that the certificate was right; 
he said, "it will do as it is." Yet he, with his nine associates, called 
that very man to an account for his heretical doctrines, in less than 
tbrty-eight hours. Sirs, in any society, I care not whether it ia religious 
or not religious, or whether it is political, and in politics men are 
permitted to go as far as in any thing, even in political societies, I say, 
sirs, such an act would be scouted and disowned. 

Well airs, the meeting felt that Leonard Snowdon had acted unwor- 
thily. He was their older, and was bound to be in unity with them, 
by the Discipline. And he not only forfeited his word, but he had 
shown thai he was in disunity with the whole body. I ask you then, 
let that Green street meeting be persecuted and abused as it is, what 
oould it do with Leonard Snowdon? Let him alone to himself, undealt 
with, uncalled to account? No sirs. That meeting would have de- 
•erved to be laid downer that, rather than foranycnuse of complaint 
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which existed against them, ir they had not called Leonard Snowdon 
to account for such a violation of order and right. They could not 
avoid it. They tell you that they dealt with him with tears and pain; 
they loved him, and desired him to say that he regretted his disunity 
with the body. He would not do even that — that small apology he 
would not make, but he maintained his hostility. And what could they 
do, other than what they did? I cannot see, underlhe Discipline, how 
they could have acted differently? After laboring with him day after 
day, and week afterweck, and entreating him to make satisfaction, they 
were under the necessity of doing — what? Not disowning him; no, 
they loved him still too well. But as he was bound by the Discipline 
to be in unity with the body, they said, sirs, "youhave ceased to be 
in unity with us," and they removed him from the station which he 
held, as an elder in that meeting. And had they not a right to do it? 
Was he not placed there for the performance of the high and holy 
duties of an elder in unity with the body? And had they not the right 
to say, "havinp; appointed you for that purpose, we release you?" And 
yet sirs, it was for that act, which the monthly meeting could not avoid, 
(for they had no choice about it,) they were called to an account, and 
by whom? If your honors had not heard the evidence, I would set 
you to guessing. I ask you by whom? A monthly meeting relieving 
itself of an elder, and yet called to an account. I ask again, by whom? 
By the quarterly meeting, its superior? No, no; in truth, and in fact, 
they were called to accoimt by this very body of elders and ministers, 
usurpers of authority, spurners of discipline, and disregarders of that 
whole unity which ought to exist in the body, i speak of them with- 
out the shghtest moderation of my own feelings, It was this act of 
Green street monthly meeting, carried up to the quarterly and yearly 
meeting, it has been detailed to you by my associate counsel, which 
produced so much difficulty in that body. And was not Green street 
right? And was it not an usurped authority, in this body of ministers 
and elders? And I ask another question. Was it not a violation of 
the unity of the whole body? Was it not calculated to break the bond 
of unity? What monthly meeting of this yearly meeting could stand 
by, and see this meeting called to an account, for doing that which it 
was compelled to do? What monthly meeting could do so, and not 
feel that their rights were injured? It struck home to the utmost ex- 
treme of the yearly meeting, and every meeting felt the act which 
was performed towards Green street, on that occasion. 

You are told, sirs, that Leonard Snowdon appealed. He, pretended 
to appeal. But where is there any ground for an appeal in the case of 
an elder being released from office? If a man feels called upon to be 
a minister, and the body sanctions it, he may be such. But if a 
man feels this desire, or feels thus called upon, and the meeting 
refuses to sanction his preaching, he might just as well appeal, 
and say, that llie monthly meeting did not do him justice. He ap- 
peals to the quarlerly meeting to , be. an elder; there is alisurdity pn 
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tlie face of the proposiLiun. Tlie elilers are SG)ectc(l by ihe monthly 
meeting, anrl it is perl'ccily within their own choice, and when they 
choose to release an eltler from his ofRcc, what right has he to appeal? 
Does he hold his office aa a piece of property about which he may 
contest? Docs he hold hix office as a matter about which he may sue, 
tis to a civil tribunal? The idea is absurd. 

It will he said by the orthodox party, that he was disowned, as it 
were. They know that this is a gross perversion of truth. By the 
act which the monthly meeting performed, they did not say that he was 
unworthy to be a member of the society. A hundred men in the 
meeting may not be fit to be elders, and yet they may very properly 
hold the situation of rner/iders. And Leonard Snowdon, although he 
could not bo an elder, as he was not in unity with the meeting, 
might Btill havebeenfitted to remain a member,and to discharge hia duty 
there as such. I repeat it, it was a perversion of truth, when theysay 
it was disowning him. I ask for the discipline that authorizes him to 
appeal, because he was not an elder. There is absurdity on the face 
of the proposition. And it must be so, unless these orthodox gentle 
men are prepared to carry out all their doctrines, and say that the 
officers of their church are like the episcopal ministers, that hjve such 
a hold upon the office, that they may retain all the profits of tile office. 
This would be but another step towards the steeple- ho use, as i said the 
other day, and they will scarcely have gotten beyond the lower step, 
upon which ihey have planted their feet, before they will reach the 
vestibule of the building, and then there will be no great difficulty in 
getting inside of the church. They are certainly in the way towards 
it. 

There is nothing in the case of Leonard Snowdon, which can justify 
the usurpation of this body of men in Philadelphia. He was deprived 
of no right, and in no mode was he injured; and if he was, there was 
ample cause for it. He had done that, for which, if they had disowned 
him as a member of the society, every one would have justified them. 
A man who would stand up in meeting, and concur in a certifieate, and 
then privately unite with others, and deny the truth of that certificate, 
it not to be justified by any one. Tiiesc elders mistook their character 
altogether. They lose their office as others lose their office. Why 
sirs, when an elder moves from one meeting to another, he loses the 
otl)<-« of elder; and it can be exercised nowhere else but in the monthly 
meeting which appointed him. A removal even of twenty yards, in 
Philadelphia, will deprive them of the office. It does not partake of 
that character, which has been represented by the counsel on the other 
aide. There was, an<l certainly there was great reason for it, every- 
where throughout the society, a deep feeling of dissatisfaction in rela- 
tion to Ihe trespass committed upon that monthly meeting, in the course 
taken upon the appeal against the decision of Urccn street monthly 
meeting) in the case of Leonard Snowdon. It was a usurpation on the 
part of those orthodox gcnilumcn, which cannot be justified. 



I have one other fact to which I will call the attention of the court. 
In cooBequenee of the growing authority of those people in Philadel- 
phia — which was a very natural result, aa this meeting for suflennga 
was composed of people near Philadelphia, over whom orthodox 
power and influence could be exercised, the southern quarter thought 
it best to release their representatives in that meeting. I discussed 
the authority of that meeting, when considering the meeting for suffer- 
ings, and how it was composed. I also discussed the authority of the 
quarter to release its members. These representatives were released, 
and others were appointed. The meeting for sufferings refused to 
permit the southern quarter to perform that act. They rejected the 
nomination from the southern quarter, and appointed a committee to 
go down and reason with it. The southern quarter after hearing it, I 
think unanimously, agreed not to countenance such usurpation in the 
meeting for sufferings, and would not yield to it; they refused to allow 
forty or fifty individuals in and near Philadelphia, to govern them — 
especially as that company of orthodox managers in Philadelphia, had 
its government. Yet that meeting refused to receive these members. 
Why airs, if this fact were stated alone, it would give a character to 
that meeting. I ask, is it possibly consistent with the principles of the 
quaker v>cicty, that they should have such a body? Is it not totally 
at variance with those principles on which the society has ever and 
always rested? Can you believe that there is even plausibility in the 
idea, that that body is a. permanent one? I know sirs, that you cannot 
believe that this body had a right to say to these new members or re- 
presentatives, " you shall not be received." If this single fact alone, 
had been performed by this meeting for sufferings, it would have been 
enough to show that that meeting ought to be destroyed. Had I been 
a member of the society, I should have done my part towards destroy- 
ing that meeting, rather than have permitted them to assume that cha- 
racter, and thus draw within themselves the whole force, weight, and 
power, of the institution. I should not have hesitated upon that point. 

But I wa* not a little amused by an argument made the other day, 
in allusion to the right in question; and Samuel Bettle made that argu- 
ment also, A proposition came up from the quarters of Abington 
and Bucks, to appoint these members, and the ciders, for given periods. 
It was rejected by the yearly meeting. And the argument is this, 
that therefore the meeting for sufferings is a permanent body; and 
therefore the quarters have no right to change their representatives. 
Now my learned friend understands very well what is a nonsequitur. 
How does he argue that therefore the society has no right to control 
and dismiss its own officers? Why, in the general government, it was 
a matter originally contested, whether the executive had power to dis- 
miss an officer, and it was decided, that he could dismiss that officer 
whenever he saw that the duties were not performed. About the pe- 
riod that Mr. Crawford was secretary of the treasury, the president as 
executive, would not interfere in that case. And, therefore, it was 
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thought better to have a law passed, that at the end of four years, there 
should be a termination of the offices alluded toj and it was passed. But 
if they had rejected it, and had refused to pass the law which they 
did, would it prove that the president could not in three years, or at 
any time dismiss an officer? And wb see sirs, that the power is exer- 
cised frequently. Ail the officers of the custom of the United States 
hold their offices for that term, yet there is not a month that there i» 
not an officer dismissed. The power existed before; ihe passing of 
that law did not curtail that power. It exists now as it did before. 

So I think if is plain that those quarters have a right (o change their 
officers whenever Ihey please. And there is no power to interfere, 
that can have any effect upon the quarters, in discharging or not dis> 
charging their officers. There were good reasons which influenced 
these quarters in their wishes that these offices should be temporary. 
And if there was no other reason, the very fact that these gentlemen 
were gathering all the power in their own hands, and that tiiey claimed 
permanency, was sufficient of itself to make it desirable, that such a 
change should be eflecled. It was desired by these different meetings, 
not to be put to the necessity of releasing their representatives, but in 
order to prevent the evil which existed, they wished the appointment 
to be a periodical one. And I think their reasons for such a proposi- 
tion were ample, and in every ^e«pect entitled to consideration. Whea 
a meeting should come to make an investigation into the conduct of 
its officers, and should think it expedient that one or more of Ihcin 
should be dismissed, it would very naturally create unpleasant feeling; 
but at the termination of the period for which such officer or officerd 
are appointed, they could make a change with much less unpleasant 
feeling. 

It is a fact, I believe according to the evidence, that the western 
quarter had but a year or two before, released one of its representa- 
tives and that without complaint; which showed that the power did 
exist, and that it was exercised without complaint on the part of any. 

But Ihey agreed, sirs, upon a ground which it is not proper for me 
to pass without comment. That according to the form of the Disci- 
pline, these representatives were a permanent body, except in case of 
neglect or where they died. Now remember the testimony of Abra> 
ham Lower, in which he furnishes a minute of tlic yearly meeting ia 
relation to this very clause respecting officers, showing that up to that 
time, from the time when the Discipline was made, that power had 
been recognized by the yearly meeting, as existing in the quarters. It 
was but by accident that we were able to get hold of that minute. We 
found it among some papers that were sent down some years ago. But 
why should we have dillicuUy in discovering any thing connected with 
this question? Where are the minutes of the yearly meeting? They 
am necessary to the cause of justice, of fairness, of candor, and of 
honesty. They relate, sirs, to all the matters of controversy in this 
cause; to all those facts aUout which I am now speaking, and those 
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which Qccurred in 1827. They are indispensable upon the subject of 
the representatives, to show what were the proceedings in relation to 
Abington quarter, and in relation to the creed. I ask again, where 
are they? You are called upon to decide upon the facts and the truth 
in this matter. The facts can only he fairly exhibited by the minutes. 
I ask again, where are they? Why are we not permitted to see the 
truth? They are not in our possession. Samuel Bettle held them in 
his grasp, and he holds them yet. We demanded them in order to 
appear before this court. They eoncealed Ihem. They denied Ihem 
to truthj they denied them to justice; they denied theift to the autho- 
rity of this honorable court, and also, to the court of chancery. If 
there be any difficulty, sirs, in our finding what are the facts about these 
circumstances, what is the inference? Every inference is to be made 
against those who kept them from us, but who themselves take ex- 
tracts. Do you believe they are taken with all due f.iirness towards 
their adversaries? Do you believe one line is taken, more than will 
favor or advance the views of their own party? Look at the temper 
of their witnesses, and answer that question. The conduct of the 
meeting for Bufferings, is evidence of the feeling and temper of this 
party, and it comported neither with honor, nor honesty. If they had 
been willing that we should know the ground upon which the facts 
stood, and that the court should see all the facts of the case, they would 
have said, "take them and examine them, and inform yourselves." 
We are in difficulty in regard to this matter of representatives, only, 
because we have been denied the minutes. The inference is one which 
the court ought to make, and which every body outside of the court 
will and must make. Their course, sirs, in relation to these matters, 
shows a continued grasp after the power of this society. 

It was with a continued pressure made upon the unity and brotherly 
love of this society, and with these facts, and a great variety of others 
which existed, and which were bearing upon the rights and Feelings of 
the members, that this yearly meeting of 1S27, was approached. It 
was but a short time before this meeting of 1S27, that one of the bitter- 
est of all these incidents occurred. What was the temper with which 
the yearly meeting of twenty-seven was approached? What was the 
feeling which existed? Was it that of unity? They say some of the 
party whom I represent had been so distressed and agitated about these 
things, that they had conferences. John Comly was referred to. Now 
what were these conferences? Were they any thing more than this? 
He felt tenderly and deeply the distraction that was in the society; 
seeing that from ISiS, to 1827, their meetings for woi-ship and disci- 
pline, or business, had been distracted and agitated in Philadelphia, 
seeing these men had spurned acknowledged, and worlhy ministers of 
the society, and had denied to the quarlers the power to have repre- 
sentatives according to their wishes and views of expediency, and to a 
monthly meeting, the right to relieve itself of an elder not in unity 
with itj and grasping within themselves the power of the whole tw.dyj 
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be conversed wilh his friends, he opened lo them liis prospects, he 
gave to them his opinion that there would have to be a change in that 
matter. And, sirs, was it not necessary that a change should take 
place, in order that the society might exist in its own original simpli- 
city and equality? When John Comly made these inquiries, was 
there any harm in conversing with those whom he loved, about these 
matters? There is no man who loved the society that would not have 
done as John Comly did, unless drawn in tlie vortex of this band of 
orthodox. John Comly had a right to do it But we are not answer- 
able for what John Comly did, unless by (he course we pursued, we 
are shown to have approved of iL We are not shown to have entered 
into a previous arrangement wilh any body, about the subject of a changB 
or reorganization in these meetings. Itis not sufficient that John Comly 
should do any thing of this kind, and they make us bear the hurdea 
of it. This is the course which has been pursued in this matter, ia 
regard to the consequences of religious belief. Within that meeting, 
the lempers of ihe parties was not such as it ought to have been. The 
great body did believe that Ihe bond of unity was likely to be broken 
between them. But they bore patiently through eight long years, the 
trespasses which had been committed by Ihesu men upon them, and 
Ihey desired to avoid every thing like a rupture, and that the meeting 
should continue in brotherly love; hut they came into that meeting 
feeling deeply the wounds inflicted upon them . I admit they were de- 
termined that this state of thinj^s should continue no longer. They 
would not have had a proper regard towards their religious society, if 
they had not had such feelings. 

The old clerk opened the meeting in the usual manner; il was right 
for him to do it. After the morningsesaion, the committee retired for 
ihe purpose of nominating a person as clerk. So far, the representatives 
•re nothing more than a committee of the yearly meeting, as commit- 
tees of smaller meetings are, for selecting a name for clerk. Was there 
» vacancy? Unquestionably there was. Why by ihe very principles 
of the institution, after the meeting was opened, the old clerk ceased 
to be a clerk. Was there a vacancy? If not, why were the repre- 
aentatives sent out to make a selection? There was then a vacancy, 
and Ihey were to till it 

When these representatives met, the lirst proposition was that John 
Comly should be clerk. Now whether it was wise or not, is a matter 
of no consequence to us, so far as the view ivhich I now take is con- 
cerned. I see no reason why he should not have been a fit man for 
that office; he had long been assistant clerk, and was of as high and 
pure character as Samuel Beltle, or Jonathan Evans. His islBgrity 
stands unimjKached; we wilt not hx the limits there; he is the advo- 
cate of pence and good order; a man of humble pretensions, but pos- 
sessing high claims to intelligence, virtue, and correctness. And theso 
had never been questioned. Why was he not fit for clerk? Was it 
that he thought lit to coovcrsc witJi bis friends in relation to these suit- 
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ters of controversy? Why il showed that his whole heart was bounci 
up with the interesta of the society. The only error which he com- 
mitted, was calling in question the propriety of the conduct of the 
elders in Philadelphia. All that he had clone was to say that the elders 
in Philadelphia had taken power which did not belong to them, and 
that the society was in disorder, and that the members should direct 
their attention to the subject. Did that disqualify John Comly? If 
so, it must have been for reasons which I cannot comprehend. But 1 
need not speak of John Comly being a fit man. After that, Samuel 
Settle was nominated; then the difficulty arose. Here we have con- 
trary statements; and it is not wonderful, that men should differ in 
their stalem en ts respecting even is which were connected with so much 
excitement. But there is no difference in the evidence, in relation to 
all that 1 ask, upon this subject j they all concur in relation to that mat- 
ter. And the very declaration made by Cephas Ross, Is evidence that 
there was great excitement in this body; that there was no unity there. 
And it is proof that he thought as he tells you, when speaking of the 
subject, he saw a portion of the representatives domineering over the 
rest If there was no appearance that those representatives who wished 
to carry into effect the views of the orthodox leaders of Philadelphia, 
and who were endeavoring to tread down the rights of the rest were 
retracting in their course, was he " a deranged man," because he 
would not surrender his judgment in that matter. His language was, 
«I hold my commission from God, and will not surrender it to man." 
When he made that declaration, he felt the dictation and usurpation of 
orthodoxy, and the spirit of the quaker rose against such oppression 
and domination. But that there was great difficulty there is admitted 
on all hands. John Comly was first nominated; about this they do not 
agree; and then this proposition was made, that they should take into 
consideration, whether Samuel Bettle should be released. Sirs, 
this was a mean and unworthy Jinesse. I repeat that it was a mean 
and unworthy JineMe. There was no such question as "whether 
Samuel Bettle should be released." The office is an annual office, and 
it is the duty and the practice of this committee, consisting of the re- 
presentatives, to select a name for clerk every year. And yet that 
proposition goes upon the idea, that Samuel Bettle has a right to that 
office, and they must first say whether he shall be relieved. There is 
no discipline for that. It was ^finesse. They knew if they could 
have had that question taken, that he would not be released; and if 
there were only five of them, and if they were sturdy obstinate fellows 
as some of them were, they knew they could get the power and man- 
agemiht into their own hands. It was sirs, a mere trick to evade a 
decision directly upon the name mentioned; and it shows the unbend- 
ing perseverance of these men who were lording it over the society for 
years; and they had as much cunning as they had perseverance. 

Well, they did not agree. You will recollect what I said upon the 
principle of majorities; and I have now to repeat that with i«gard to 
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all commitlces, & majority is to govern. And the representativea are 
but a committee, and a majority of them must govern. Thatisaprin- 
dpJe of the whale society, and all admit it. Here 1 believe that I am 
perfectly correct and consistent. 1 do not forget that they are to reach 
the unity, by the spirit of truth. But in commitlces, it la a principle 
that the majority ia to give the decision. The representativea being 
nothing more than a committee, it follows that Abraham Lower was in 
accordance with the principle of the society in proposing a count there, 
because the m^ority principle does rule in relation to committees, and 
all admil it But they did not agree, and went before the yearly meet- 
ing, and it was declared that they did not agree. And John Cox said, 
he was aiilhorized to declare this fact. Now, upon that part of the 
case ID relation to John Cox, I have no doubt the old gentleman said 
what he thought to be the truth. But oue thing is certain; if John 
Cox was directed to make that report it was only by the orthodox, be- 
cause there was no union in that report. No doubt he acted upon the 
principle which the orthodox did, when they came to that decision. It 
was a ftw weighty men that had to decide it, and ihey instructing him 
to make that report, he made it. John Cox was not authorized by 
the unity of that body to make that reporL He regarded the autho- 
rity of one party, and made a statement, and he was honest in making 
that statement. Still it lives to be a fact, that there was a decision; 
that there was a large majority against Bettle, and in favor of Comly. 

When that report was made, William Jackson said, that according 
to the usage of the society, the old clerk should be kept, — should con- 
tinue. 1 regret that that venerable old man should have made that 
declaration, not that he would err intentionally; no, sirs, he would not. 
I saw the old man when he gave his testimony. His age is great, his 
appearance is venerable, there is purity written upon his very counte- 
nance. But when he made that declaration, he was in error. There 
is no such usage; if there was such usage, it would have been proved. 
It has not been proved, and it cannot be proved. The question was 
putto him subsequently, upon what fact he founded his declaration? 
He admits he knows of no such fact. He declared that such was the 
usage of the society, and yet he says he knows of no instance in 
which there was a fact of that kind. The mere statement of the fact, 
was all which was adduced as proof of the assertion. And yet sirs. 
Chief Justice Ewing was misled by the testimony of William Jack- 
son. There never had been such a meeting, and there never had beea 
any such case. The only question upon which such a case could have 
its origin, was in the controversy with George Keith. And we have 
no evidence of any thing of the kind when that controversy existed. 

After these Statements by Air. Cox and Mr. Jackson, there was a 
great division of the society, as to the result. But the society was re- 
lieved, at least one part of it was relieved, by an act, which, under the 
circumstances of the case, I can but regard as evidence of the moral 
eoursgis and finiuieH of Samuel Bettle; it proved to my mind tlutba 
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is able to carry himBclf througli any diEBculty. This gentleman of the- 
orthodox party, was admirably selected. I doubt whether they have 
another man, who under the circumstances of the case, would have done 
what Samuel Bellle did. 

I put these questions to your honors. Was there any unity in the 
selection of Samuel iJettlei' At the moment it was before the commit- 
tee was there not a strong and powerful opposition to il? And from 
the testimony of witnesses, and from what has occurred since, is it not 
very clear that a large majority of the meeting were opposed to it? WaB 
not that opposition expressed at the moment? Could a clerk he elected 
under such circumstances? I refer a^ain to tlie principles which I at- 
tempted to explain in relofion to the discipline of the society, and 
under them I answer, no. But he did go to the table; he was a willing 
agent, and must have been a prepared agent on this occasion. Had 
he sat at the table, and made o minute that he was to continue clerk 
until the representatives could agree, and that he should act until another 
clerk was elected, it is probable that some middle course would have 
been taken, which would have enabled the meeting to proceed with the 
business and duties which might have come before it. And I look to 
Samuel Bottle's making that minute, constituting himself clerk, as the 
great cause of the distraction of that meeting. And if he made a 
minute at all, it should have been according to the fact, and not such 
an one as he did make. If in that state of distraction Samuel Bettls 
bad gone to the table, and had made a minute stating that he was cho- 
sen clerk until another was appointed, or until the representatives could 
agree, it would have been the truth, and nothing but the truth. And 
if he had taken his seat there, under the circumstances, giving the par- 
ties to understand that there was still a point upon which they might 
meet, in the hope of the existence of unity in the body, in the hope 
that those who felt oppressed under the bonds of persecution might be 
relieved, and that those bonds were such as might be broken, then the 
spirit of unity might have existed. Then they would have said " let 
Samuel Bettle serve until we can agree upon another;" or " let us lay 
aside Bettle and Comly, and select another man, and bring back the 
spirit of unity." Samuel Bettle by making that minute continuing 
himself clerk, in utter disregard of the feelings of the meeting, did 
that which insured the distraction of the body; and he must answer 
for it, more than any other man. He may not have done so much in 
preparing that state of distraction, as a few other individuals, but he 
finished the work. 

After he made that minute, what was there remaining? How 
was it possible to get along in the unity? They came there, sirs, with 
a discipline scorned and violated. The feelings of the members were 
aroused; and they came there with a hope that unity might be re- 
stored. But they saw in the first act, that they who held the power, 
were determined to lord it. It destroyed their hope. Their confi- 
dence w»8 disappointed. They say that John Coinly consented to b« 
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Bssistant clerk. But will your honors mark the 
Settle went to the table, against the will of the r J 
ing, in-ulter contempt of the opinion of the majority. John Comly 
was a man in whom all united as assistant clerk; the orlhodos and our 
friends all united in him; he had no choice unless he disregarded the 
wishes and purposes of all partiea. Samuel BetlJe had no right there. 
John Comly had a right there, for he was in the unity. One regarded 
the discipline and unity, and the other spurned tliemj and that was the 
distinction between the two men. 

And in relation to these representatives, I beg now to state, that 
there were one hundred and sixty-three, as shown in the exhibit by 
Thomas Evans, and hy other testimony. There were one hundred 
and tfleen friends and forly-five orthodox, showing the relative pro- 
portion of these parties, at tlie time of this difficulty. And carrying 
this proportion with you, I think you will have no difficulty in coming 
to a conclusion with myself. 

It is said that Abington and Bucks Increased the number of their 
representatives. It is true. But there are two reasons for this. The 
first is this. Had they previous to that time given a full amount of 
representatives? The answer is given in the testimony, that they had 
not Had they before, their proportion with Philadelphia and oth^ 
quarters? They had not But there is another consideration which 
must not be forgotten. Although Abington and Bucks did increase 
their representatives, yet " the Hicksite quarterly meeting," using the 
phraseology of the counsel, did not increase their representatives, in r 
proportion greater or above the number sent by Philadelphia and other 
quarters, which were under the control of the orthodox. Bach Bent 
the number which they had a right to send, and which the discipline 
authorizes; not beyond what they were entitled to send, but only id 
auch numbers as to give the country portion a fair equaUty with thia 
city party, and the sole effect of the increase of Abington and Bucka 
quarters, was tliat tlic country meetings should be placed upon an 
equality with the others. And by the course which ihey took, they 
bad a proportion of representatives just about what tliey were entitled 
to, in the proportion of their numbers throughout the whole yearly 
roeeling. 

1 do not perceive then, sirs, in the course which was taken hy John 
Comly, in consenting, when the whole meeting was united In him, to 
be assistant clerk, any thing hke that kind of fact, which the learned 
counsel called, so far as our rights are concerned, "a damning fact." 
This circumstance furnishes no proof that we are wrong. It is no ac- 
knowledgment on our part that we arc wrong. It had no effect upon 
the character of that meeting, except that those who came there with 
their feelings wounded, saw in this one fact, a unity in the body which 
jualllied them in continuing there, to sec if unity could not be gained 
upon other points. That is the only inference which can be drawn; 
and John Comly was perfectly within the unity of the body, and tie 
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acted Willi perfect propriety in servinj^ as assistant clerk; and the only 
difficulty was, that there was a clerk who waa not in the unity of the 
body. 

On third-day morning, John Comly proposed an adjournment of this 
meeting, on the ground that it was not in a situation to perform the 
duties of a yearly meeting. There he showed his wisdom — it was 
a wise judgment in him. And, so far as I can form an opinion of the 
conduct of John Comly, he appears to be not only a worthy man, but 
a wise man. I think, if holh parties will now look back to where they 
stood on that occasion, they will admit with me, that it would have 
been wise to adjourn that meeting, at least for a time, until they 
sliould be brought into a proper state to discharge the duties of a yearly 
meeting. But it was rejected — they were not willing it should be 
done. 

When this meeting came to consider those matters which were 
brought up, and upon which I commented, from Green street and 
Abington, Bucks, and the southern quarter, when all those difficulties 
were before it, what did that meeting say? It did admit its unfitness 
to touch any of them. It is maintained by Chief Justice Ewing, that 
it was in a tit stale, and he might have added, that thei/ were in tSrch 
street meeting-house; there would have been things more absurd, if 
he had even put that in. How arc you to test the fitness of a yearly 
meeting? Is it by the order of the business which it iias to do, or is 
it rather, by those facts which relate to the state of the society, and by 
what the meeting is lit and capable of doing, in relation to those matters? 
Here were questions which had arisen, in relation to the manner in 
which the discipline was conducted. It was matters of this kind which 
were the proper ones by which to test the state of the meeting; all 
parties were willing to admit that they were not fit to go into such an 
investigation. It was acknowledged. that the bond of unity was broken. 
The difficulty which arose from this state of things, was not of an ordi- 
nary character. When cases of diificulty of an ordinary character 
have come up, they have been postponed for future consideration. I 
mean, there have been cases where difficulty has arisen, and they have 
been put off. But these matters were not of that character. They 
related to the very bond of its existence — they were such as go to the 
very life-blood of a yearly meeting. And it declared that it was in- 
competent to attend to those matters. And was -not that an acknow- 
ledgment, that there was no yearly meeting in existence? 

Under this state of things, sirs. Friends felt that they were utterly 
disregarded and contemned, and were then worthless and useless mem- 
bers. And there was not a being there — no, not one, who did not 
know that this bond of unity was broken. There is not one of those 
orthodox gentlemen who did not know it. They all knew it. But 
this clerk, who placed himself at the table, has given us an explanation 
of bis views upon that subject, which leaves us no longer to make any 
Question about it. I rejoice that the counsel of the adverse party 
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thought best not to allude to that fact, because there was no explanation 
which ihe ingenuity of the lawyer could give, that would have com- 
ported with the inlegrity of the man. What does Samuel Bettle tell 
you about the great mass of the meeting? From 1823, he considered 
not a single man who had opposed the creed, worthy of consideration. 
The clerk, who is to act as the instrument of the Spirit of Truth itself, 
proclaims thai the large maiority of that meeting, are men whose 
opinions he has utterly disregarded and contemned. I do not stop 
then, sirs, to inquire whether those friends who were thus Irealed by 
the clerk, were lo submit patiently to the constant trespass upon their 
rights. But I ask another question, of more importance in the view 
which I am now taking. Can there be a yearly meeting in existence, 
where the clerk disregards three fourths of the body as members alto- 
gether? Is there, or can there he a yearly meeting where such is the 
fact? Samuel Settle forced himself to the table against the unity of 
the body. He who is to decide questions according to the sense of ths 
whole body, admits, that with regard to the great majority, those who 
united in going off, he never considered them of any character at all. 
Sirs, I want but that single fact, to give to the court the character of 
that yearly meeting. I say there was no yearly meeting. 1 endea- 
vored to examine the principle which is to operate on the whole matter. 
It is a principle which my adversaries dare not deny, unless they deny 
that there arc quakera. I explained the nature of the bond, whicH 
holds this society; that it seeks unity, and exists in unity; that there 
ia a great equality among the membersi that every man stands upon 
the same footing, and that the Spirit may select any of those con- 
temned members, whom Samuel Bettle despises, as those who are to bs 
the medium through which that light shines which is to be their guide, 
and that this great bond of unity can alone make, and sustain the quaker 
society. And I find that Samuel Bettle declares, in his testimony^ 
that there was not unity; that the bond did not exist; and he goes 
further. He declares that the Spirit of Truth may direct eitliera man 
or a boy, who may become members of the body. And yet this clerk 
tells you that the Spirit shall not appear in such, and especially through 
these spurned members. 0! the profanity of such a declaration from 
quakers! Christ appears where he pleases, and in whom he pleases; 
and Samuel Bettle should not say, you shall not appear there. II ia 
not only a declaration that the bond has gone, but impious profanity to 
the head of the church. Sirs, that yearly meeting had no existence — ' 
the unity was broken. This majority who went there felt it. And 
sirs, they were not mere youths, or a class upon whom Elias Hickt 
could play his tricks of eloquence. No sirs. Are these the boya 
that could be led by the demagogue of the pulpit? Are these the mea 
who have no interest at stake, in a controversy like this? Are they 
those who can be mialcd from duty, and the path which conscience 
shall dictate? I appeal to you, whether such imputations ought to have ' 
cut upon my dieota? They are not such men . I appeal iroim 
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the representation made by my learned friend, and I would ask yotf 
sirs, whether fronn your knowledge of my clients, they were led bjT 
consideratioDS of such b kind? i 

Bui they felt and knew that tliia bond was broken; and they metllf 
conference, toaee if it were possible something could be done to restore 
peace and unity. And you are told it is an evidence of their disqua* 
lilication and unfitness in religious principles, or for taking a part in thtf 
religious concerns of the society. What were they to do? They had' 
a clerk forced upon them, and the orthodos party of the yearly meet- 
ing was taking a course from which they could not relieve themselves. 
For upon the principle which had been aJopted, if Samuel Bettle could 
be placed there for one year, he could be placed there until the termi- 
nation of his existence. It required only half a dozen representatives 
to insist upon his not being relieved, and then Samuel Settle might 
continue to be clerk, until the end of his life. They knew that the 
whole power of the society was in their hands. They felt that they 
themselves were a spurned and despised class of men, around whom 
brotherly love bad spread its wings, but upon whom insult and scorn 
were cast. Should they not consult and see whether the blessings of 
peace, harmony, and brotherly feeling, could not be restored? It wa» 
a duty to themselves, and to the great head of the church, to make an 
effort They did so. There were two or three meetings, and they 
found increased difficulties threatening upon them in the yearly meet- 
ing. Well sirs, they continued these conferences until the end of the 
yearly meeting. They waited until all hope was passed; for they did 
not agree upon the epistle which they sent out, until the end of the 
yearly meeting. They had consulted about it, but their final determi- 
nation was not made until the yearly meeting closed. And then in 
what situation were they? 

Before the commencement of the yearly meeting, under the dicta- 
lion of a foreign minister, the meeting of ministers and elders appoint- 
ed a committee to go down, and deal with the ministers and elders in 
the society, upon the allegation that there was corruption in the clasa 
of ministers and elders: that the ministers who bore their testimonies 
before them, and the elders, were corrupt and infidel, and required to 
be. dealt with. And who was it that proclaimed this? It was a foreign 
minister, who ought not to have been here on a mission of persecution, 
but on a mission of love. But upon what pretence was that done? 
You know that this small meeting of ministers and elders, send up 
answers to this meeting to give the state of the church, to say whether 
ministers and elders are faithful to their duty and to religion. Well, 
from every portion of these meetings there was no abatement, except 
in one single meeting, and that was Pine street. Mark this. Pine street. 
And of whom did Pine street complain? Of her own ministers? No, 
not at all? What was her duty? It was to answer to her own ministers 
and elders. Where did she get the right to go out of her own limits? 
It was an impertinent interference with the duties of others. Fine street; 
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sdmitting her own ministers to be correct, calls in queation other min- 
istei-s. But if this meeting were to act upon a report like that, they 
must send down a committee to Pine street, that must examine otho" 
meetings and elsewhere. 

This foreign minister said, if there had been honesty in the reports 
of the otherportions of that meeting, some other complaints would have 
come up also. She was a slanderer, and ought not to haye come across 
the Atlantic for that purpose. She scattered discord, and did not^iro- 
mote brotherly kindness and love. But under her dictation, they ap- 
pointed a committee to go down and deal with all the ministers and 
elders of the society, within the compass of that yearly meeting: to 
call ihem to account. And who can doubt what would have been the 
temper, that such a committee would carry with Ihem. Uistractioa 
and discord would follow them wherever they went. Our friends, 
when they came into the yearly meeting, knew that this act had been 
done. An effort was made to oppose the appointment of that commit- 
tee, but it was rejected. And while they were in conference of what 
they were to do, they were told this was to be continued; they saw 
plainly that those acts of persecution, domination, and oppression, wera 
not likely to cease. I ask you to look at that yearly meeting, carrying 
wilh you the peculiar and only bond of this society, and tell me if you 
can complain of the course pursued by the large majority, under such 
circumsLinces, when they had no redress? Wc say in our answer, if 
there was a mode of redress, it was one which would have required u§ 
to surrender our opinions and principles; this would have been 
required of us in order that there might be peace. We should have 
been obliged to have given ourselves up into the handsof a few tyrants, 
and have been the subjects of their dictation and control — all this that 
we might have peace. Yes, sirs, there was another form of redress; 
and that was by force, to have taken Samuel Settle from his place; 
but our principles forbid it, and we could not do it We had a right 
to withdraw, and reorganize. And it was a right, perfect iu nature, 
and perfect in law, and no human tribunal ought to complain of it. 

It is said, we had incorrect motives, and you have been referred to 
our epistles; I entreat you to read these episiles from beginning to end, 
afier ihe close of tlie argumentin this case. The first is not addressed 
to any party, and proclaims the existence of this state of facts, and de- 
clares that they believe it necessary to consider the propriety of retreat- 
ing, not from the yearly meeting, but from Ihe scene of confusion and 
disorder, which they had been compelled for so long a time to witness, 
and which must remain, solongasthcy continued together, unless they 
surrendered their opinions and principles. They asked a// to come, 

I lo consult upon this great question, that all might consider it It 
certainly was a question of great moment to every member of that 
body, and deserved all the consideration that could be given lo it. 
They saw no mode of escape. And can you show us any mode of 
escape? Our adversaries have shown us none, except to yield to their 
19 
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usurpation and tyranny. The language of their conduct was, " do as 
we tell you, and we shall get along happily." They told us the truth, 
for once. If we had submitted to all they did, and had acted as the 
humble instruments of Iheir power, we should, perhaps, have had unity 
in the meeting, but, it would have been by a surrender of all the rights 
of conscience, which are to be controlled alone, by the God who made 
us. ^V'e could not, and we would not, do it 

When the meeting was called in June, they looked at it in the same 
mode, and requested that a yearly meeting might be held. Now, sirs, 
there has been much said, about the ancient yearly meeting. Here 
the word ancient is an interpolation. We speak of ancient friends, 
but the term is not applicable to the yearly meeting, but it has crept 
into the arguments of this cause. It has also been urged against us, 
that we hold our yearly meeting at another lime, and therefore, it must 
be a new yearly meeting. Sirs, the term ancient is not applicable to 
s yearly meeting, A yearly meeting is the collection together of the 
whole quaker society, within certain limits; of the individuals of the 
body; and let it meet when and where it will, it is a yearly meeting. 
Although it took its origin from the fact of its being held once a year, 
it does not get its character from that circumstance. It may meet 
every three months, and yet may have its power of a yearly meet- 
ing. It is a combination of the society with themselves. It is a 
meeting of the whole body, to discuss the interests of the body. 
When you talk of a yearly meeting being bound to meet once a 
year, and on certain days, you talk of literal nonsense. If Arch 
street yearly meeting should agree to meet in the month of August, 
would it not be a yearly meeting? If any man says not, he shows his 
ignorance of the very essence and constitution of the society. And 
wherever the whole force and combination of the society is found, 
there is the yearly meeting. And therefore, Ihey gave our meeting 
a. name and character which does not belong to it. It was a yearly 
meeting of the friends attached to it. And be it remembered by you, 
when you come to consider the propriety of the acts in the sijtlh and tenth 
months, that we called on all the members without regard to party, to 
meet That before we met again, this committee that was appointed 
by the yearly meeting, {for there was one appointed like that which 
was appointed by the meeting of ministers and elders,) had gone down 
to the meetings, and had produced distraction and dismay, and had 
assisted in the prosecution of disownments, and sent, so far as they 
could, agony to every heart that would not bow to them. Our tem- 
poral rights were beginning to be denied. Our spiritual rights were 
denied. They were denying, denouncing, and disregarding all those 
who did not yield to them. And, sirs, there was no part of the body- 
before the meetings in June and October, there was not one portion of 
the society, where the thirsty arrows of slander and persecution had 
not flown, and found places in the hearts of their victims. They not only 
did that, but Ihey destroyed Green street meeting, as they asserted. 
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Do you, can you wonder, at the course which we pursued? Can 
you rebuke us, because, under such circumstances, being guakers, beiug 
Friends, governed by the principles of love, we felt that it was time for 
us to withdraw? And had we not a right to withdraw? The purposes 
and the objects which we had in view, and the manner in which we 
acted, were determined by our principles. We said we had no new 
discipline to furnish as a guide and governor of our people. Did we 
tell that we had new dodrinea? Or did wc ever proclaim the doc- 
trines of Elias Hicks, to be those of salvation? No. We had no new 
discipline or gospel to preach, we supported the old discipline of the so- 
ciety — the old principles and doctrines of the quaker failh, £vcry thing 
we have done, supports this assertion. We withdrew from scenes of 
confusion, and terror, and dismay. Tell me, sirs, had we not the right 
to withdraw? In thus retiring, we were influenced by the best feelings 
of our hearts, we followed the dictates of peace, and good order. Our 
great object was, to worship the God of our fathers, as our fathers wor- 
shipped. Spurn, and rebuke, and censure us if you can; deny our legal 
rights if you will; wc have not ceased to be Friends by the acta we 
have performed; and if *ve are to bear the penalties of the law, we will 
bear them humbly. 



THIRD-DAY AFTERNOON, 3 o'clock. 

The yearly meeting of 1887, is an important matter in this contro- 
versy. It has been made so, not only in the argument of the counsel, 
who addressed the court, but in the opinion of the learned judges, Chief 
Justice Ewing, and Judge Drake, when they gave advice to the chan- 
cellor in relation to the matter, now' before your honors. It was for 
that reason, although I believe that this case did not necessarily depend 
upon that point, that I thought it my duty to attempt to direct the 
sttention of the court, to the facta which preceded that yearly meeting, 
and to the state of the meeting itself at that time; in order that you 
might justly weigh, and estimate the conduct of my clients on that 
occasion, when they determined, as they said, to withdraw, and seek a 
quiet retreat from that scene of confusion. 

I endeavored to present the course which had been taken by the 
orthodox party, before that meeting, and at the lime of that meeting: 
not by detailing all the circumstances which gave pain and distress in 
the society, but by giving a few of the prominent matters, in order that 
you might perceive with what feelings the members approached that 
yearly meeting, and were compelled to act on that occasion. I had 
one great object in view, in this; to show that in withdrawing from 
this scene of confusion, they had not acted hastily or imprudently, in 
any respect. And, I think, that when the circumstances to which I 
have adverted, shall be fairly considered, when it shall be remembered, 
that from 1S23 to 1827, there was one continued scene of confusion 



and dislurbance, in the meetings of Philadelphia, that in Philadelphia 
quarter itself, which embraced the monthly meetings there, there was 
not a meeting for worship or business that was not distracted or disor- 
ganized, and in a slate of difRculty, when all the objects of the institu- 
tion of this society, and all the benefits which were promised by ils 
founders had been entirely lost, there will be a feeling at least, that 
those who retreated on that occasion, acted in the spirit which influ- 
enced the founders of Iheir society. Why sirs, there was not a month 
that there was not some scene of confusion; there was not a month in 
which the meetings for worship and discipline in Philadelphia did not 
exhibit a scene, which clearly manifested that all that peace and order 
which naturally belong to, and are a part of the quaker system, were 
put to flight. So far as the causes which created that state of feeling 
are to be regarded, you will hear in mind, that these very men who 
produced this confusion, had for their leader, in every movement, the 
very same man; they had also, another man, who was their spokes- 
man, and who was eventually to etfect their purpose. 

When we came into the yearly meeting, this same Samuel Bettle 
was made judge. He had to judge of what? He had to judge of the 
conduct in relation to Green street. And he was a committee-man, 
in that affair. And in relation to the southern quarter, he was a com- 
mittee-man. In all the difSculties, Samuel Bettle was agent and wit- 
ness, and then they constituted him judge. How was it possible, that 
a man thus situated, and himself taking such an active part, how could 
he, as judge, possibly decide in relation to the difficulties which existed? 
It is impossible. Samuel Bettle is a human being, and after having 
taken such an active part in all these difficulties, was not the proper man 
to place at the table, or to hold the character of judge in those matters. 
He came to the yearly meeting, and placed himself at the table, not by 
the will of the body, but by his own. Well, there was an end of all 
further hope. There was there, unquestionably, the collection of peo- 
ple called a yearly meeting. It was an extensive meeting. But, sirs, 
there was no yearly meeting: the body was there, and it is of that 
body that the chief justice has spoken, without regard to the bond, 
without regard to the very spirit and life of the body. It did not exist 
then. There was no unity, there could be no unity. It was Gi-eece, 
but it was not living Greece that was tliere, and about which the chief 
justice was judging. 

The moment Samuel Bettle took that position, that moment every 
thing that had connexion with the spirit of the society took ils flight. 
It was impossible that there could have been a peaceable living yearly 
meeting; and there was not a single being there, but knew that the 
principle which held it together was gone. Love and unity no longer 
prevailed. And, in considering that course of the argument, I beg you 
to regard this meeting as it was. I think some of the witnesses unfor- 
tunately mentioned revolution; and others have spok&noi reorganiza- 
tion; that is the true word. Oi^anization means such an arrangement 
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of ihe parts, that any, or all of them will operate together. They 
meant by reorgonization, new arrangement of the same parts. They 
meant not to make a new body, but to revive the old, and to enable 
each part to co-operate with the other, so aa to form one whole, uniform 
body, as it had been in former times. It was this which they accom- 
plished. 

I shall be under the necessity, when I come to consider some of 
those general principles which apply to both aspects of this cause, both 
as to the discipline and doctrines, lo revive in the remembrance of the 
court, some other incidents. I desire now, to pass that question, and 
look at the other part of the case. After I shall have brought down 
the religious question to the same point, I shall combine, and place 
them before you, with reference to the results which will follow. 

It is said by the other party, that when we seceded from that meeting, 
we seceded from the early faith of the founders of our society; and 
because we thus seceded, we must surrender all the properly. I must 
here again, (for I mean to stop to do it,} enter my protest against the 
consequences which ihey say are to follow. But although that protest 
has been entered in the answer which has been given, although we now 
repeat that protest again, yet we cannot avoid the inquiry. It is forced 
upon us by the adverse party. The great weight of the argument of 
the learned counsel who last addressed you, rested upon this; and he 
argued with a determination that he avowed; he told you that he would 
fasten that heresy upon us, and that we should not escape from Its con- 
sequences. I meet him boldly on the charge. I will throw it back 
upon him, and show that his accusation is entirely an unfounded one. 
And I shall show that the orthodox parly have not been able lo com- 

frehend the religious doctrine, about which they have been disputing. 
confess this is a strange duty lo be performed by counsel at the bar. 
I am no theologian. I have never made, as I ought to hove done, 
theological questions the study of my life. I am but an unworthy 
member of the legal bar, and know only of legal questions ivhen they 
come before a court of justice. And, sirs, there is no affectation, when 
I say that I approach this part of the investigation with great diffidence. 
And I wish you to take the questions themselves, and sec what they 
are, and how far the orthodox parly themselves, come up to tlie stan- 

Idartl which tbey have pretended to erect, and then say how far we hare 
deserted that standard, and how far we are answerable for one or more 
individuals. 
You will remark, sirs, that they have selected three given doctrines, 
and have attempted to bind our consciences to the standard of those 
doctrines. They do not complain that we are generally heretical; but 
that we are heretical in relation to two or three points of theology; and 
the consequence of our being heretical in regard to them, is such that 
we are to lose our property. 
Now sirs, if you permit me to take the presbytenan church, and 
take their confession — take for instance, the doctrine of election and 
-_= ^ 
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reprobation^ and demand that every individual belonging to that church 
should acknowledge such belief, or be considered no longer in con-* 
nexion with that church; it would sirs, scatter the presbyterian churches 
throughout this union. If I take up the thirty-nine articles of the 
episcopal church, and bring the consciences of the members up to that 
standard, I shall prostrate the episcopal churches. And I care not what 
denomination it is, if you will let me bring them up to the peculiar 
standard, they will not bear it. And no party should be permitted to 
call any denomination of christians to account, and say that part of 
them are heretical, because they do not . believe in each and every one 
of these doctrines. But let us look at the views of the orthodox. 

The first doctrine to be considered is the trinity. What is the doc- 
trine of the trinity? As understood from the middle of the second 
century down to the present moment, it means the existence of three 
persons in the Godhead united in one. A triune God; and it means 
nothing else. 

This doctrine sirs, was not a subject of debate during the first, and 
a part of the second century of the christian era; either because the 
doctrine of the trinity was then unknown, or because the doctrine was 
not then denied. The dispute respecting that doctrine rose towards the 
eommencement of the third century. Tertullian in the second council 
of Constantinople, proclaimed the trinity. And. Tertullian was the first 
who used the word person, in the doctrine of the trinity. But from 
those days to this moment, no trinitarian has denied the use of the 
word, or something which corresponded to it. But there has been a 
perfect uniformity upon that point among all languages, and among all 
trinitarians. The words person, upostasisy and prosopon, were the 
terms by which the idea of the trinitarian was expressed; the Greek 
word upostasis was used in the eastern, and the Latin word person 
in the western empire; both used to explain the same idea. This word 
was perhaps used incautiously, and from the paucity of human language, 
when applied to a doctrine so great and mysterious as this. But it was 
intended to convey tlie idea of the ancient fathers of the church, and 
from that time to the present has been used with one distinct purpose 
and object. 

In the early period of the church, the Sabellions and others denied 
the existence of any real distinction in the Godhead, and asserted that 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, were but attributes of God; 
that they were terms to signify the difierent ways in which God had 
chosen to reveal himself to mankind, or the different relations which 
he bore to man, and in which he acted towards man. But the believers 
in the trinity were not satisfied with that distinction. They used the 
term to express a real, not a nomihal distinction. And although they 
admitted that God was numerically one; one in essence, and one in 
attributes, yet they considered that the Son and Holy Ghost do in some 
respects truly and really, differ from the Father — not nominally and 
logically, but so in reality. They meant to convey and really believed 
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in a clear and marked distinction, between Uie persons of l!ie Godhead. 
Jn other words, permit me to express what I understand by the trinl- 
tarian doctrine. It is Ihe true God existing in a trinity of persons, viz, 
the Father, ihe Son, and the Holy Ghost. The Father is of none; 
neither begotten nor proceeding Irom any other. The Son is, in a 
mysterious manner, actually begotten of the Father, and is a divine 
person equally with the Father. The Holy Ghost is also a divine 
person, proceeding from the Father and the Son, from all eternity. 
And these three arc one; the same in substance, equal in power, and 
in glory. This sirs, I understand to he the trinitarian doctrine. What 
Ihey distinctly mean by person , or vposlasis, or prosopon, it is not neces- 
sary for me to inquire, nor attempt to explain. This sirs, is not the 
time, this is not the place, nor am I the prophet for such a task. Let him 
who shall at any time attempt il, take off his shoes, for the c,round upon 
which he stands is holy. It Is sufficient for me, in explaining what that 
doctrine is, to show that all those words are intended to express dis- 
tinctions, and difference in the person of the Godhead. You will permit 
me to use the Latin phraseology which has been used: "perse una; 
natiirx rationalis individua subslanliw. It referred to the quality 
whereby one differed from another, and it is an explanation, which 
those who have delighted to read Cicero, havefound in his work. The 
words prosopon and vpostasis are the same, and convey the same idea. 
The object 1 have in view is, to inquire into the doctrine of the trinity, 
80 that I may apply the belief in that doctrine to the developmentB 
made by the complainants, and thereby test the value of their pretences 
in relation to this doctrine. 

The works or references to Ihis belief are without number. They 
begin with a. hook written by Tertuliian, somewhere about the begin- 
ning of the third century, and come down to the last discussion be- 
tween the trinitarians on one side, and unitarians on the other. They 
all sirs, are concurrent. Tertuliian himself used the word person, and 
the word trinity. The Apostolic creed, the Athanasian creed, the 
Nicene creed, which was formed in the year 3S1 — and all of them are 
used in the public offices of the church of England, and a subscription 
to them is required of the established clerjry in England, and was re- 
quired of the dissenting teachers by the toleration act, until relief was 
granted — all agree in using these terms. 

The Athanasian creed has, I believe, been rejected by the episcopa- 
lian churches of America. Those damnatory clauses, so called by 
theological writers, were not so satisfactory here, as they were to the 
theologians in England. They were not prepared to copy or adopt 
such language as this; "except every one do keep them [having allu- 
sion to the articles contained in thiscieed;] whole and undefiled, with- 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly." And sirs, I think 1 am not 
mistaken, when I assert that it has been the desire of the episcopalians 
of England, not to use It there; they having also become dissatisfied 
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The last of those creeds to which I have referred, (the Nicene) usei 
Ihis phraseology: " They believe in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghoat, so, namely, that there is one divinity, power, and sub- 
alaiice of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, who possess equal divinity, 
and co-eternal dominion, who exist in those most perfect hypoalaseB, 
or three perfect persons, so that the sect of Sabellius shall have no 
place, which confounds the persons, and lakes away their appropriate 
qualities." 

Now sirs, your honors will observe, that they desired by the very 
expressions which they used in that creed, to destroy the idea to which 
I referred a little while ago. The Sabellians considered these as the 
attributes of the Godhead. They directly opposed the views held and 
promulgated by the Sabellians, and they declared that it should have 
no place with them. 

It goes on, " nor the blasphemy of the Eunomians, and opposera 
of the Holy Spii'it prevail, which destroys the substance and na- 
ture, and divinity, of the uncreated, consubstantial, and co-eternal 
trinity, by introducing a posterior nature, of a diSerent substance, and 
created." 

Now, sirs, this is not my own language, but it is a clear exposition 
of the doctrine of the trinity, and is sustained by all the public pro- 
fessions and creeds, in regenerated and reformed Christendom. It is 
to be found in the Lutheran, the Westminster Confession of Faith, in 
1647, the Helvetian, in 1666, by that of Basil in 1532, and by that of 
the Waldenses. And these embraced the belief of all those who believe 
in the trinity. And in them all this same language is used — they un- 
derstood three perfect persons, when they spoke of the trinity. 

Pardon me, while I give you the language of the English Confession 
of Faith of 1562. "The Father, San, and Holy Ghost, be of one 
power, of one majesty, of one eternity, of one Godhead, and one sub- 
stance. And although these three persons be so divided, that neither 
the Father is the Son, nor the Son is the Holy Ghost, nor the Father; 
yet nevertheless, we believe that there is but one very God." 

The Westminster confession of 1647, has been adopted by all the 
preabyterian churches in Great Britain and the United Slates, and by a 
great part of the congressional churches in the eastern portion of the 
United States, And the presbyterian catechism contains tliis language- 
" There be three persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one true, eternal God, the same in 
substance, equal in power and glory, although distinguished by their 
personal properties." 

That is the language of {h& presbyterian church which I have just 
given to your honors. 

The language of the episcopal church is, " In the unity of the God- 
head there are three persons, of one substance, power, and eternity, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost." 

The very learned Adam Clarke, (and sirs, he was as learned as any 
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olher man,) speaks the views of a very large and most respectable bodj 
of christians, and says, " One of the principles revealed in the scriptures, 
is, that in the one uncreated, unonginated, infinite, and eternal Being, 
there is a plurality of what are commonly called persons, not separately 
subsisting, but essentially belonging to the Godhead, which persons 
are commonly termed, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, or God, the 
Logos, and the Holy Spirit, and these are generally named the trinity." 

All trinitarian sects give the same general definition of the doctrine^ 
and its general and essential feature is, that there is in the Godhead a 
threefold mode of existence, mysterious to them and lo all, but which 
carries with it the idea of an ineffably glorious society in the Godhead.. 
This, sirs, is their doctrine, whether it be true or false. 

The specific point of faith is, that there are personal distinctions in 
the trinity, and this is to be found throughout the whole track of chris- 
tian revelation. And some do not even set the boundary there; but 
assert that it goes throughout the whole civilized and uncivilized, or 
savage world, through the whole manifestation of the feelings of human 
nature. 

Immediately and inseparably connected with the doctrine of the 
trinity is the divinity of Jesus Christ. Trinitarians, sirs, unite with 
the sublimest of all human poets, Isaiah, in ascribing to him the name 
Jehovah, which is the peculiar and the incommunicable name of God 
himself, which imports in its very term, the necesjary, independent, 
and eternal existence of the Most High. They thus adore him as the 
Lord, the Saviour, the Mighty One of Jacob, the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever. And while they adore him, Ihey believe that ha 
exists in {^rsonality — in person both human and divine; that manhood 
was taken into God, and ihat he could and did thus suffer as manfor man, 
and merit as God to God. And they believe further, that the appear- 
ance of God himself since the fall of our first parenLi, is by the second 
person in the trinity, and he is therefore called the image of the invi> 
sible God, and through him the church on earth has a representation of 
him, which is not invisible. You will see in Dr. Edwards' Works, 
that these views are carried out witK that power and force, for which 
that great man was so remarkable. 

The trioitarians did not consider this pari of their peculiar doctrina 
■B nonessential. No sirs, most certainly not. They attached impor- 
tance to tliis peculiar feature of the faith which they held. But ihey 
believed that upon the proper divinily of the Saviour^ as well aa tha 
co>c9seotiality of each of the three persons in the Godhead, rest all 
their hopes and consolation as men and christians, and lhat these are to 
rise with it to an immortality of joy, or vanish like the fleeting vision 
forever. I 

It is no logical deduction or proof, which they are talking abouli but 
essential as it is, they do not pretend to explain the mode or manner of 
the triune existence. Thc}' view it as the great mystery of the king- 
dom revtaltd^ not explained, believed because it is rerealed, apd not^ J 
80 ■ 
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1 God tace to face, and di> 

To this short statement of my conceptions of the doctrine of the 
trinitjt it is proper for me to add, that it should not be coodemned as 
unreasonable, because it is inexplicable. We should not condemn it 
BO long sa our feeble reason cannot explore the regions of the upper 
world, and while the acutest philosopher cannot explain Ihe blade of 
grass, beneath his feet, nor the innumerable atoms floating in the atmos- 
phere around hJm, nor the action of his own spirit upon his own body; 
much less can we explain the mysleries of omniscience, omnipresence, 
and ibe providence of the Most High Judge — these are reserved for 
explanation in eternity. All that the trinitarian can do, in regard to 
the mode of the existence of the three in one, is to believe and trem- 
ble. "Speak Lord, for thy servant heareth," is his language. 

Now taking this doctrine along with us, which is the only doctrine 
of trinitarians, for there is no other, I ask sirs, are the complainants 
trinitarians? And I also ask, have they a right to denounce us as having 
departed from the true failh, and take our property away from us, be- 
cause we do not believe in the doctrine, and do not consider ourselves 
as trinitarians? 

Let me call your attention to their answer, p. 30. "In the first 
place although the Society of Friends have seldom made use of the 
word trinity, yet they believe in the existence of the Father, the Son, 
or Word, and the Holy Spirit." 

Now your honors will observe the object and the manner of (his 
expression, in relation to the quaker belief in the trinity; sirs, it was a 
deceptive and uncandid exhibition of their views. Tell me, where, 
and in what instance, did a quaker ever use the word trinity in ex- 
pressing his ideas of this doctrine? Penn used the word trinity, but 
not in conveying his own ideas, his own opinion on the subject, but ia 
allusion to the belief of others. And therefore, when they tell yoa 
that they seldom used the word trinity, they want candor. I answer 
for them, — no quaker ever used the word trinity to explain his belief. 
He has used it to avoid conclusions which might be made against him 
in consequence of some language which he uttered; and your honors 
have not seen one line of all those ancient books, which have been ex- 
hibited here during this controversy, in which the word has been used 
to express the quaker belief. They should not have said, " seldom 
made use of the word trinity," thus leaving it to be inferred that they 
sometimes aseii h. But they have never used it, or we should hare 
seen and known It in this controversy. 

The orthodox assert, that they " believe in the existence of the Fa- 
ther, the Son, or Word, and the Holy Spirit" And does not every 
man who believes in the scriptures of truth, believe in the Father, does 
not every one believe in the Son, or Word, and Holy Spirit also? 
Where ia the christian that does not believe up to that point? 

They go on to say, " that the Son was God, and became Sesh} tint 
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there is one God and Father, of whom are all things; that there ia ona 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom all things were made, who was glorified 
with the P'ather before the world began, who is God over ail, blessed 
forever; that there is one Holy Spirit, the promise of Ihe Father and 
the Son, the leader, and sanctifier, and comforter of his people; and 
thai these three are one, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit" 

Why sirs, where is the christian that does not, in his mode, believe 
in all that matter? The difference is this — it ia in comprehending th« 
various positions which have been taken, and in the mode of believing; 
and that mode, the orthodox have failed to exhibit to us. They have 
used phraseology, which might be used by various sects who are not ' 
trinitarians, and have used it with the idea that they are trinitariana; 
but their assertion of the fact is not clothed in definite language. 

I will read further: " That the principal difference between the people 
called quakers and the other protestant trinitarian sects, in regard to the ' 
doctrine of the trinity, is, that the latter attach the idea of individual. ' 
personage lo the three, as what they consider a fair logical inference 
from the doctrines expressly laid down in the holy scriptures." 

The trinitarian does not believe in the doctrine as a mere logical in- 
ference from the Bible. That will not do for him. He believes it 1* 
K doctrine revealed. He believes that God has revealed this doctrine 
plainly and clearly. They do not therefore, act fairly, in representing 
the trinitarian sects, when they say that those sects consider it a mere 
logical inference from the language of the holy scriptures. It is, with 
them, a direct revelation. 

But I am not satisfied in regard to the mode in which they speak, 
where they use this language. "That the principal difference between 
the people called quakers, and the other ;jro/M/afj/ trinitarian sects;" 
— other protestant frinilarian sects; when sirs, was the quaker sect 
ever called a protestant trinitarian sect? Has this society ever been 
believed to be a trinitarian sect? Is it so represented in Mosheim, Mil- 
ner, Adam, or Evans? And are they not spoken of, as not being a 
trinitarian sect, by others, who have written respecting their belief? I 
will not say that they never have been called a trinitarian sect, hut this 
J will sty, that in all the works which have come under my notice, 
which attempt to give the character of the different sects, there is 
no one man that has ever dreamed of calling the quaker sect, a trini- 
tarian sect, until this unfortunate dispute arose. Therefore, whenever 
they upe that language, they have not Ireated you with candor, in the 
exhibition of their religious faith. They never have been considered 
a trinitarian sect; and, sirs, there has been error in the whole world, 
from the point of time when tbis sect arose to the present moment, if 
the quakers have been trinitarians, or a trinitarian sect. 

They say, sirs, that the principal difference between this and other 
sects, is, that of a logical tTf/a-ence. The principal difference is of the 
essence of that doctrine; and without that let me say, the doctrine can- 
and does not exist The orthodox quaker and the trinitarian stop 
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ia iheir exhibition of this doctrine at totally difierent points, upon their 
Tiews of this question. The orthodox will not inquire whether there 
are distinctions in the Godhead, or not; they leave that as a matter 
unexplained; they leave that to scripture testimony. Now the trinita* 
rian believes that there are three persons, or hypostasis, but he does not 
attempt to explain what they mean. They stop at points entirely dis- 
tinct, in their progress on this subject. The orthodox quaker stops far 
short of the great feature of the trinitarian doctrine, and I shall endea* 
NTor to show you that unless he does so, he is no quaker; he has.as- 
■umed to himself a position, which is as little to be reconciled with the 
trinitarian, as with the quaker doctrine itself. When they refer to the 
language of the bible, they do Nothing but what all others do; they 
agree in relation to the words in the bible, but differ as to the meaning 
which is to be attached to these words. And that is the great differ- 
ence. 

I am confirmed in the exposition which I have made> by the authori- 
ties to which the orthodox party refer; the confession and catechism 
of Barclay, and the letter to the governor of Barbadoes; in no single 
instance does any of these authorities, either the confession, the 
catechism, or the letter to the governor and council of Barbadoes^ 
express the idea which trinitarians associate with the words and lan- 
guage of scripture. Therefore, when the learned counsel took those 
works, and exhibited the declaration, '< there are three that bear record 
in Heaven,'^ and stopped short of exhibiting other passages, and inferred 
that Barclay was a trinitarian, he gave to you that error in argument^ 
which is usually termed a non sequitur. He stopped short of the proper 
point How did Barclay understand those passages of scripture? Why 
sirs, the unitarian receives some of those passages which trinitarians 
quote to support their doctrine; I do not mean the one which I 
spoke of this morning, that ** there are three that bear record in Hea- 
Ten," but those about the authority of which, there is no doubt The 
unitarian will receive these passages of scripture; he will admit that 
they are a portion of the inspired volume. But how does he believe, 
and what construction does he put upon those passages? He does just 
as Barclay did in relation to their authenticity. He admits their authen- 
ticity, but explains his own views. But Barclay does not. Barclay 
steps over any explanation of the use of the scripture phrase, and does 
not tell us how he understood that phrase. When, therefore, he uses 
it, there is no evidence that Barclay was a trinitarian. 

I refer you to page 2, of the Catechism, and to page 106, of the Con- 
fession, which is in the same volume, and there you will find the po- 
sitions on which I plant myself, in regard to this matter. He gives 
you that passage of scripture, without note or comment, and says he 
believes that passage. . Well, he may believe that, and yet put a con- 
struction upon it^ which would not make him a trinitarian. 

But my views are supported, not only by the books to which I have 
referred, but by all the acts of the society, of which I have knowledge. 
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There is nowhere, in any of their pubiic exhibiliona of iheir doctrine, 
the decUralion that they are a trinitarian sect. We learn it now for 
thp first lime; ant) we learn it too, when they come into a court of 
justice, and by proclaiming it, seek to obtain possession of their neigK- 
bors' properly. 

Am I not correct in the declaration which I made, on this subject. 
Look back, sirs, to 1815, to a work published by Jesse Kersey, It 
purports to be an eiiposition of the quaker doctrine. And this was 
published under the highest sanction in the Society of Friends, And 
this book in giving the quaker doclrine, contains nothing of that which 
my learned and eloquent friend told you was the great, leading, funda- 
. mental doclrine of gospel truth, and without which, there can be no 
&ith and no salvation; that which was the beginning, and middle, and 
end; the alpha and omega of the christian faith. No sirs; there is not 
to be found in that exposition, one single word in relation to the trinity, 
la it possible, if the quakers had been a trinitarian sect, that when a 
man was about to proclaim their doctrines, he should have omitted 
(his great practical truth. No sirs, no sirs. 

But in 1825, as late as that, after the effort was made to promulgate 
before the world, a creed for this society, the leader of the orthodox 
party in the western country, Elisha Bates, published the doctrines, as 
he calls them, of the Society of Friends. I endeavored to lay my 
hand on the work, but could not, before I came into the room this 
afternoon. It was I think, in 1S25, or 1826, that the author of the book 
presented it to me. He came into the room where I was sitting, and 
asked me if I would accept from him an exposition of the doctrines of 
Friends. I received it with thankfulness, and still possess it. Iknew 
then that there was this controversy in the society. I read the book to 
•ee what were the doctrines of this people. This work has with it the 
oKhodox sanction. It was sent out to the world, soon after the contro- 
Tersy arose, with a view of conveying the opinions of the orthodox 
party in relation to all their leading doctrines. This volume con- 
laina nearly two hundred pages, and yet there is not one word in it, 
on the subject of the trinity, except at the beginning, a paragraph 
about creeds and confessions of faith, and at the close, the writer apolo- 
gises lor not considering the doctrine of the trinity. Yet this exposition 
was written by an orthodox partizan, and as late as 1825. I ask, if 
they were a trinitarian sect? If this was a great doctrine belonging to 
them, would it have been possible for this writer to have overlooked it, 
when giving forth to the world the faith of the society, and the lalth 
upon which he rested, and by which he hoped to be saved. There ia no 
trinitarian that does not believe that doctrine necessary to his salvation. 
It is ■ doctrine which he never forgets in all his reflections upon his . 
immortal destiny. 

Sirs, I repeat again, that in none of the exhibitions of the quaker 
doctrines which I have yet seen, until the publication of this very work , 
now before us, this very bill which has been filed, have I known (hit 
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called a trmitarian sect. If Ihey are a trinitarian sect, I ask, why did 
they conceal their belief? Upon what principle is this concealment to 
be accounted for? Upon what justifiable ground is it, that they have not 
called themselves trinitarians, before the world? It is an omission truly 
unaccountable. It was an unworthy evasion, to speak the whole truth 
respecting them. But sirs, I free this people from such an imputation J 
they were not afraid lo give their faith to the world. But that was not 
aportion of their faith. 

My fi^st inference is, sirs, on this subject, that the orthodox them- 
selves, do not believe in the trinity; they have uncandidly pretended 
to believe that which is not a portion of their faith. What was their 
aim in thus acting, what object they had in view is not for me to 
inquire. Whether it was to play upon the sectarian prejudices, and to 
draw around them a greater portion of the community, I know not. 
But one thing I do know, that they have no right to claim the favorable 
feelings, and sympathy of other sects, on account of a uniformity of 
faith. 

My second inference, is, that there can be no favorable influence for 
(he orthodox party, or against ua, in consequence of their professing to 
believe in this doctrine, even should we go so far, as to avow that we 
are not trinitarians. 

But sirs, if we should make such an avowal, if we should acknow- 
ledge that we are not trinitarians, that liowever we may believe in the 
Father, as we do believe, and however we may believe in the Son as 
equal and the same with the Father, and in the Holy Spirit, as the 
same with the Father and the Son — although I should make this ad- 
mission tor my clients which I am not authorized to do, and declare 
that we believe in them as one, without personal distinction or differ- 
ence, yet sirs, in making that declaration, I should be able to prove 
that we Bland upon the ground of the ancient quakers. And it becomes 
necessary to look into that belief, with a view to test the claims of the 
orthodox party to our property; upon the ground, that this has beea 
their sentiment from the beginning of the sect. 

Sirs, I said sometime ago, and 1 repeat it now, that if the quaker 
Bociety is a trinitarian sect, the whole christian world has been in error 
on the subject. They certainly wore represented otherwise at the 
origin of the sect. The creeds which at that time existed in the world, 
admitted the doctrine of the trinity. The object of those creeds was 
to proclaim the trinity; and they rejected creeds and confession, for 
the reason, that they could not believe in that doctrine. And in con- 
sequence of this, they were persecuted and punished. Why were the 
<luakers sent to the jails and dungeons of Great Britain? Was it not in 
consequence of their disbelief in the doctrine of the trinity, more than 
any thing else? They were regarded as denying it, and blasphemously 
denying it, too. Why was Penn immured in London, by the orderof 
the bishop of London? Was it not expressly upon the ground that 
he denied tlie doctrine of the trinity? Was the bishop of Londoo 



ioeapable of lelling whether Penn was a trinitarian or not, from the 
vorss which he published? Was Penn incapable of expressing and 
publishing his opinions, when he declared that he was not a trinitarian? 
And if he believed in the trinity, and was sent to prison because he 
denied the trinity, was he not worse than a fool not to have said to the 
bishop, " Sir, you are punishing me, when 1 am not a unitarian, but a 
' trinitarian." Can this be possible? No airs, it cannot be so. 

The opposite party aay now, that Penn was oithodox. He was at) 
orthodox quaker, but not an orthodox trinitarian. 

Sirs, in this view I desire to be as short as I possibly can. I believe 
X have the universal sentiment of the whole world with me, in the 
opinion that this sect is not a trinitarian sect, but that they have been 
persecuted on account of their denial of this doctrine. 

I will now refer to " Adams' View of all Religions," and to "John 
Evans' Sketch," which give a correct view of this subject. And not- 
withstanding all the abuse which my friend chose to throw upon 
Brownlee and Cox, their writings may be considered as conclusive 
evidence, that the original quakers were not trinitarians. Who is Doctor 
Brownlee, and who is Doctor Cox? Men full of prejudice and secta- 
rian zeal. I admit it; and I also admit, that they have not dealt outa 
measure of justice to the sect about which they wrote, equal to what 
they were entitled to; but they are men who have strong intellects, 
and possessminute information of the history of the Society of Friends. 
Men of strongcapacity too, forjudging, and who have read laboriously 
the volumes that have been published in the world. And one of them 
was early educated and indoctrinated in this sect, for his family belong 
to the Society of Friends. And should he not be able to discover 
whether they were a trinitarian sect or not? 1 admit, that we are not 
to go to them, and I am not willing to go to them, to form an estimate 
of the Society of Friends. And yet they are some guide to me, when I 
■ID inquiring whether that sect is a trinitarian sect or not. In what they 
have written, they have not been mistaken upon this point. 

The quakers were not so ignorant, that, believing in the doctrine, 
they could not express it, so that others could understand it; and they 
were not hypocrites, who would conceal the opinion which they en- 
tertained on that point. But, sirs, perhaps it is proper to inquire a little 
further, with a view of ascertaining what was Lhe doctrine of ancient 
Friends. And when I approach this part of the case, I do so with feel- 
ings of great dread. And I hope for forgiveness, if I should, in giving 
the views of the ancient Society of Friends in relation to the atonement 
And the trinity, utter something which may not correspond with the 
peculiar ideas, which the society have always entertained. But it 10 
my duty to attempt it, seeking to give precisely, that which has been 
the belief of ancient Friends, in order to compare it with the orthodox 
■tandard of the present time. 

In the first place, I believe they discarded, not only three persons, but 
■U distinctions of any and every kind, in theGodhead. They discarded 
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all (listtDction and difference in the Godhead, so far as related to the diWne 
nature itself. They looked upon it as one without division and without 
distinction. I shall speak presently of its manifestations to man — I am 
now speaking of the divine nature itself. And they discarded all these 
in ihe divine nature. They regarded it as one, without personality 
and distinction, and without those differences which are conveyed by 
trinitarians, in the words hypostasis and prosopa. 

1 will now call your attention to George Fox's "Great Mystery," 
in page 397, where he is speaking of "Christopher Wade's Book," 
Wade said, " The Holy Ghost is a person, and that there was a trinity 
of thi-ee persons before Christ was born." 

To this Fox replied, " Thou knowest not him that is in the Father, 
in him glorified with the Father before the world began. And the 
scriptures do not tell people of a trinity, nor three persons; but the 
common prayer, mass book, speaks of three persons, brought in by 
thy father the pope; and the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, was always 

Meaning manifestly to deny and controvert all distinctions in the 
divine nature itself. But although they discarded that. Ihey did admit 
such distinction, as applicable not to the nature of God, or tlie mode of 
his existence, but to the operation and manifestation of God; or in other 
words, to the divine nature as it appeared in and to man. As the 
Father, the Son, and Spirit, in three various operations or manifesta- 
tions to man, which those words convey. Although he denied any 
distinctions in the divine nature itself, he admitted the three manifes- 
tations of God, as represented by the different words, Father, Son, and 
Spirit. 

Again, sirs. They considered the text or the expression, " there are 
three that bear record in Heaven," as intended, in the revelation and 
communication to man, to convey the three manifestations or operations 
of the one infinite and indivisible Jehovah; as conveying to them a 
great practical truth, which they must feel and realize, in the work of 
their own in dividual sal vat ion; as exhibiting the Jehovah as the creator 
of all things, as the governor of the universe, and at the same time, as 
he who offered himself, of his own unsolicited mercy, and prepared a 
covering for us, in our own reconciled hearts, against the penalties of 
the law, and thus bear record in heaven of his own mercy, and our 
restoration to him. 

They did not believe in what is called the hypostatical union 
of the divine and human nature, in Jesus Christ They did not believe 
in what is intended to be conveyed by theologians, in the words Ay- 
posialical -union. But that Jesus Christ was the residence of God and 
the power of God, which dwelt in and actuated the prepared body of 
Jesus of Nazareth, in its utmost fulness; but that the word Christ 
was applicable in its highest sense, not to the body, but to the divine 
nature; that the manhood was dependent upon the Father, for all that 
be did, and all he had; the Instrument that he used to make the ma- 



tiifestation of his will to his finite crcatares. And when they use the term 
Christ in Uieir writings, they mean the wisdom of Uod and the power 
of God, dwelHng in, and actuating the man Jesua. They mean, the 
indtixlling; and Ihia term they apply to the light to which they look, 
and which is their guide. Hence, whenever they speak in such way 
as to imply a denial of the Saviour, or of the blood ehed without the 
gates of Jerusalem, they have special allusion to the human body and 
blood of Jesus of Nazareth; but airs, the members of this society do 
Dot question the efficacy of the atoning and reconciling sacrifice. 

This sirs, is the view which 1 have adopted from the examination of 
their works. 1 exhibit it with caution and fear. But let it be remem- 
bered, sirs, that we are denounced, because we will not tell our opi- 
nions in relation to the trinity. 

I will exhibit some few more of the works written upon this subject, 
in order to Justify me in the positions which I have taken l>efore you. 

I will call your attention to Stephen Crisp's Works, page 83, where 
the writer observes, " The doctrines of your church also are repro- 
Table and corrupt in many things, contrary to the scriptures. And 
first, inyourdoctrinesof God, whom you say is to be known and believ- 
ed on, as in the distinguish ment of three persons; and herein ye teach 
contrary to the scriptures of truth, which you say is your rule, and by- 
it are all such dreamers and deceivers judged, and by the spirit which 
gave them forth, which speaks nowhere of three persons, as ye imagine 
snd teach, but declares of the only wise God, who is one in his being 
and subsistence Individual, infmlte, who dividcth ail things, and to 
every sort their portion; who limileth all things, and is not limited; 
whose power and spirit are inseparable from him, who is the father of 
the spirit of all flesh, who by his power creatcth, and by his spirit 
quickeneth all living creatures, whose power Is the Christ, and whose 
spirit is the holy and eternal life which they partake of who wait fop 
hia appearance in his power; and these doth not the scriptures call 
three persons, hut the one Witness in heaven, which you are all Igno- 
rant of, who dream and divine to the people of a distlnguishment of 
persons in the Godhead: therefore cease your deceit, ye deceivers and 
soothsayers of Egypt, and come to the light that shines in the heart, 
that by it you may come to the true knowledge of God, your Creator, 
and of his power by which ye were created, and of his spirit by which 
he quickens into newness of life, all those who fear him, and unite for 
his salvation, which now by the light is making manifest." 

Thus denying all distlnguishment, as he calls it, in the Godhead; 
denying all the attributes to the one, which are not ascribed to the 
other; refusing altogether, to admit the Idea which is conveyed by the 
word trinity, and which is believed In by Irinilarlans. 

I will also read from Penn's " Sandy Foundation Shaken," page 853. 
*' If God, as the scriptures testify, hnth never been declared or believ- 
ed, but as the Holy One, then will It follow, that God ts not an holy 
L-J}ve^ nor doth subsist in three dialincl and separate Holy Onesj but 
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ihe before cited scriptures undeniably prove that One in God, and Goii 
only is that Holy One. Therefore he cannot be divided into, or subsist 
in an holy three, or three distinct and separate holy ones. Neither can 
this receive the least prejudice from that frequent, but impertinent dis- 
tinction, that he is one in substance, but three in persons or subsistences; 
since God was not declared or believed incompletely, or without his 
eubsistence." 

Here, your honors will observe, that he calls that an impertinent 
distinction, which is the VEry essence of the trinitartan's faith. The 
writer proceeds: 

" Nor did he require homage from his creatures, as an incomplete 
or abstracted being, but as God, the Holy One: For so he should bema- 
nifested and worshipped without that which was absolutely necessary to 
himself. So that either the testimonies of the aforementioned scrip- 
tures are to be believed concerning God, that he is entirely and com- 
pletely, not abstractly and distinctly, the Holy One, or else their 
authority to be denied by these Irinitariana. And on the contrary, if 
they pretend to credit those holy testimonies, they must necessarily 
conclude their kind of trinity a fiction." 

Tell me, was William Penn a trinitarian when he wrote that lan- 
guage? Does he not tell yoti the doctrine is absurd? And does he 
not tell you that that doctrine was never revealed? And that God 
reveals himself in a different character, and in a different mode? 

I will read further. Again: " If there be three distinct and separate 
persons, then three distinct and separate substances, because every per- 
son is inseparable from its own substance; and as there is no person that 
is not a substance, in common acceptation among men, so do the scrip- 
tures plentifully agree herein: And since the Father is God, the Son 
is God, and the Spirit is God, {which their opinion necessitate them to 
confess,) then unless the Father, Son, and Spirit, are three distinct 
nothings, they must be three distinct substances, and consequently 
three distinct Gods." 

I do not mean to pursue this subject, or there are volumes lying 
before me from which I could read passages of strong and conclusive 
character, which would confirm my position; and I will give a note of 
them to those who wish to pursue them throughout. 

I have endeavored to investigate tliis matter closely, and have come 
to the conclusion which I have given to your honors. 

Those early and distinguished writers in this society, utterly dia- 
carded the idea of three persons — they discarded entirely, all distinc- 
tions of any kind, so far as related to the divine nature; but they ad- 
mitted the distinction as applicable not to the nature of God itself, but 
to the operation and manifestation of God or the divine nature in 
man. And they follow out their conclusions in the manner which I 
have presented . 

These works might be multiplied without number; but I do not wish 
to trespass upon the patience of the court. I will first say, that no man 
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«an take up these books and believe that Penn, Whitehead, Fox, and 
Crisp, were trinilarians. They received scripture testimony, but as to 
their belief in relation to it, it was not like Ihe trinjtarian belief. Theit 
construction was not a trinitarian construction. 

But you will think it a little remarkable, that these orthodox trini- 
tarian quakers should have rebuked us, for not having been willing to 
place in the form of a creed, our belief on this subjeet, when you look 
at the course which they themselves took in relation to this matter. 

I will call your attention tp some of their own declarationB upon this 
subject. In volume Aral of the Evidence, page 144, Thomas Willis 
says, in relation to it, when Ihe question is put, " Does the society of 
Friends hold the doctrine of the trinity, as professed by the church of 
England, only avoiding the use of the term person, as too outward 
and uoscriplural?" 

This question ia put plainly and clearly. He answers to it, " We 
hold the doctrines of Christianity aa set forth and ably defended in the 
writings of our primitive Friends; and in an especial manner, in Robert 
Barclay's Apology for the true Christian Divinity." 

Now sirs, they tell us that wo are not willing to say what we think 
on the subject of the trinity, and when they arc asked what their faith 
is, they call their leaders in this controversy, and when you put the 
question to them, this is the answer you get from them. If you ask 
them what they believed in relation to the trinity, they say, that they 
believe in the doctrines of Christianity, as set forth by the primitive 
Friends. Now, airs, do not we sily as much as this? With what face 
can they act in such manner. And, sirs, you will remember the evasion 
of Thomas Willis, when this question is asked. 

" Did Robert Barclay ever treat upon the subject of the trinity?" 

What was his answer? 

*' I do not recollect such a word in the holy scriptures." 

Now you see this answer; and yet these very men dare to talk of 
the evasion of Abraham Lower and Halliday Jackson; these very or- 
thodox dare to speak of our concealing our opinions on that subject. 

But (he counsel was not satisfied with the answer to hia question, and 
asks further; 

" Did Robert Barclay ever treat upon the subject of \vhich we have 
beeti speaking?" 

And the answer is: 

" I would refer thee to his own work." 

Sirs, it is aAer such a mode of answering on their part, thot we &re 
called here to submit to forfeitures, and bear penalties, because we did 
not answer questions which we considered ourselves justified in not 
•nswering, before any legal tribunal. And Ihe very men who bring 
us here, give us this species of answering in relation lo Ibis mailer. 

The counsel goes un: 

** Am 1 to understand you as referring to Barclay's Works, u t^ ■ 




ihority upon this subject, without knowing whether or not he has 
treated of it?" 

Auswer. " Aa the Society of Friends are not in the practice of using 
the word trinity, or the doctrine of the Trinitarians, we have gene> 
rally avoided much unnecessary and needless disquisition on the sub- 
ject." 

"Where did you learn what was the sense of the Society on the 
subject of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, if they have never entered 
into disquisitions on auch doctrines? 

Answer. "In their uniformacknowledgment and belief in the scrip- 
ture testimony, as we find it," 

And then he came back again to what I told you, when I referred 
you to Barclay's Confession and Catechism. 

The questions are continued: 

" What is the scripture testimony upon that subject, as received and 
approved by the society? 

Answer. " I have before repeated the Apostolic doctrine, ' that there 
are three that bear record in Heaven, and these three are one.' " 

Question. " Has the Society then ever expressed its sense on that 
subject, otherwise than to adopt the text just as it stands?" 

That is coming to the essence of the thing. 

The witness replies: 

" We receive it as it stands in the holy scriptures." 

And yet sirs, because we refer them to the scriptures for our belief, 
we are to suffer penalties. 

There is another question which I might as well read — it relates to 
Elias Hicks. 

Question. " How then do you undertake to say that Elias Hicks 
was unsound upon this doctrine?" 

Answer. " We refer to the scripture testimony — the declarations of 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles concerning himself — and to declarations 
contained in Elias Hicks' printed discourses, and compare them to- 
gether on the same points." 

But by what standard did they compare them? Was it by the trioi- 
tariBD standard, or the unitarian standard? 

He gives the same kind of equivocating answer in regard to Eliaa 
Hicks, in page 147. And in page 152, precisely the same exhibitioa 
is made by the same Thomas Willis, who is put forward as a leader of 
the orthodox failh. And sirs, you will find, that wherever the ques- 
tion ia put relative to the subject of doctrines, the witness refers to the 
ancient writings of the society, and to the scriptures. Now sirs, do 
we not do precisely the same? The orthodox expressly avoid giving 
direct answers on those paints. For instance, when this question is 
put: 

" What is the doctrine on this subject, as contained in the holy writ, 
according to the views of the society?" 

Your honors will now observe his reply. 
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"They have always acknowledged that 'there are three that bear 
record in Heaven, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost:" for a more clear 
exposition, if any be needed, I would refer tliee to their standard 
works. " 

Thus, again, evading on that point. 

The counsel goes on: 

"Have some of those belonging to the society, that you call the 
' Society of Friends,' entered into nice distinctions and logical disqui- 
sitions upon the doctrines of Eliaa Hicks, including that in question?" 

Here the counsel wanted an answer, in relation to the great doctrinB 
of the atonement. 

Answer. ♦' I have never had any such apprehension.'* 

Question. " What are the objccis for which, according to the doc- 
trine of your society, Christ is acting as our advocate with the Father?** 

Answer. '■ We have made divers exhibits of our doctrines, I refer 
to them for a more full explanation,^' 

Again, sirs, in page 153, there is the same exhibition. 

In pages 154-55, you have what I desire to read. 

Question. " Have the Society of Friends ever held that the Father* 
Son, and Holy Spirit, mentioned in the text, before referred to, have 
individual and distinct consciousness, or any distinct manner of acting 
or thinking." 

Answer. " We reject such anti-scriptural phrases, and of course the 
doctrine, if I understand any thing what it means." 

Here yon find them utterly refusing to approach the doctrine of the 
trinity in any form, yet demanding of us forfeitures, because we de* 
dined approaching the subject Again the counsel asks, in pa^ 155. 

" Do the Society of Friends now believe, or have they ever believed| 
that the outward body which was born of the Virgin Mary, is now our 
mediator and redeemer? lie answers: 

" As the distinction now appears clearly drawn between Jesus and 
the Christ, and we having ever owned but one, we have never divided 
the true Christ, nor held up any such doctrine." 

You can plainly see the course taken by the witness. I want your 
honors now to permit me to read from page 1C7. The question is putj 

" Have then the Society believed in what is called the hypostatic 
union, or substantial Oneness, of the two natures in Christ; human and 
divine? 

This is a portion of that doctrine, directly and unavoidably. 

He answers: 

" Wc arc accountable for those doctrines which are found in the stan- 
dard works, we acknowledge, and leave others at liberty to chai^ anj 
doctrines upon ua which arc found in the works thus approved, and as 
above exhibited; but wc do not hold ourselves hound to answer an/ 
more such logical and unnecessary questions as this, until there ia ft 
tjiir ground in those works brought against us to base the queatioD 
Upon."' 
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There you have it. In their bill tliey say they are trinits 
they call this man Thomas Willis to prove it And there is his answer. 
In their bill they demand that we should be excluded from communion 
with them, and bid us stand off, as unholy, because we did not esplain 
our views of the trinity. And there are their answers. Are they fraught 
with evasion? And sirs they meanly presented themselves before this 
court as trinitarians. in order to place us in the situation in which Ihey 
have BO arduously labored to place us. Their conduct, sirs, Is too 
mean, to entitle them to the name of quaker, or the name of christian. 

But Thomas Willis was not alone. Let me call your attention to 
what is said by Joseph Whitall, on this subject. 

In page 331, 1st vol. Ev: the question is put: 

"Were they not careful to express their doctrines in the language 
of the scriptures, instead of the interprclations of men; and did they 
not thereby avoid much occasion of schism? 

Answer. " They were remarkably careful in those respects; and to 
declare disunity with the interpretations of men not enlightened by 
divine truth. 

Question. <'DoeB the witness mean to be understood aa saying, that 
those he says have seceded, do not believe in the scripture trinity, of 
the Father, Son, and the Holy Spirit, and that these ' three are one.' 

Answer. " I do certainly believe, that Elias Hicks did not hold that 
doctrine, in the manner ever held by Friends." 

Mark the question and the answer. Joseph Whitall says in reply to 
the question, " I do certainly believe thai £lias flicAs did not hold that 
doctrine," &c. He was not asked that question, but he could not miss 
the opportunity of saying something against that great and good man. 
And, sirs, Joseph Whitall will pardon me for saying that he did not 
understand himself, or the doctrine he was talking about. He was 
speaking of a subject which has divided the whole christian worlds and 
of a doctrine which did not deny the divinity of Christ. It was a 
question relating to the human nature of Christ; and whether it was 
peaceable or not according to the views of some theologians, I will only 
say that Elias Hicks thought on this question as many theologians 
think, who are very, orthodox in their belief. He did not understand 
himself, or he wished to avoid that question; and you may place him 
in either dilemma. 

In page 233, the question is put: 

" If the fleshly body was not God, could it be one with God, or one 
of the Holy Three." 

He answers: 

" If I have understood Friends correctly, they have admitted a dis- 
tinction between Christ and that prepared body; but never have con- 
sented to divide Christ from his body. Friends have always been 
exceedingly cautious on this great subject of the holy scripture three, 
that bear record in heaven: and have acknowledged it to be a mystery 
beyond Jinile comprehension." ^ 
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Now you will be good enough to pay attention to that anatver. He 
acknowledges himself, the difficulty Jn relation to it, and mind you, 
he is one of those, wiio undertakes to condemn us for the very same 
thing. 

Another question is asked: 

*'Have they not understood that the apparently contradictory texts, 
that 'the three that hear record in Heaven are one,' are but different 
manifestations of the same eternal omnipotent, omnipresent, spiritual 
God?" 

Now what is his answer to that question? Here is a question that 
contains the quaker doctrine, and what is his answer? 

" I do not at present recollect any such explanation." 

I shall leave you to draw your own inferences. It is not necessary 
that I should make any comment, upon the course pursued by these 
witnesses. 

I will now look at Thomas Evans' testimony, in page 292. 

Question. "If you hold that there is no contrariety of will in them, 
do you hold that they are, in any manner distinct?" 

Answer. " We have always denied that the Deity consisted of di*- 
Unci and separate persons: and while we have believed that there wert 
three, have as uniformly maintained that those three are tme." 

Counsel. "The question is not fully answered." 

Witness. " If the counsel will explain hia meaning of tlie term rft#- 
Unci, as used in the question, 1 will endeavor to answer further." 

Counsel. " The question is, do you hold that they are in any man- 
ner distinct?" 

Witness. " I have already stated that the Society of Friends do not 
believe that there are distinct and separate persons, in the Godhead] 

»and have answered him in scripture terms as regards what the society 
do believe; if he Is disposed to dive further into the subject, than the 
Holy Spirit has seen meet to reveal it to us in the scriptures, I cannot 
follow him in what I consider an unwarrantable curiosity." 

Now sirs, when any of those men are asked aa to their mode of be- 
lief in relation to the trinity, they will not tell yon — they do not tell . 
you. They either quibble, and avoid the question, or shield themselves 
in a covering which is not to be pciiotrated by the ingenuity of counBel, 
however great. But I must proceed. 

Sirs, i have done with that doctrine, as far as I propose to pursue It 
I have exhibited what 1 understand to be the doctrine of the trinity, I 

I have shown what has been exhibited by the complainants. 1 have 
given what I consider tobe the views of the early fatlicrs in this society, 
and what they believed about it Lot me again ask you, have those 
orthodox a right to our property because we do not answer to this ques- 
tion of the trinity, when they refuse to do more than ourselves? 
The next question is the doctrine of the atonement. It is, 1 am well 
iware, a difTicult task, but I must encounter il, and give you aa exhU 
bilioo of what 1 believe to be that doctrine. 
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The great mass of chrietians, understand by the atonement, the sati*- 
fying of divine justice, by Jesus Christ giving himself a ransom for ubj 
and thereby releasing us from punishment. This is what has been un- 
derstood by others — that by Jesus Christ giving himself a ransom for 
us, and undergoing the penalty due to our sins, he has released ua from 
that punishment which our sina merit, and which might very justly be 
inflicted upon us. 

The original translated atonement, signifies covering. It conveys 
the idea, that by the act that was done, we are covered from the avenging 
justice of God. The word also in one place, where it is used, Romans, 
5th chapter, 11th verse, katallagen, is incorrectly translated from the 
original. In that passage it means, purely, distinctly, and simply, 
reconciliation. And sirs, it is in that aspect, that the quaker regards 
the doctrine of the atonement. And he regards it, according to the 
original word, in which it was conveyed. This idea of atonement, 
sirs — of reconciliation, is to be found repeatedly in the Bible. And in 
this language: "By Jesus Christ we have received the reconciliation." 

And that idea has two aspects connected with it; and the first, is 
expiation, which means the act of doing that, which furnishes a just 
ground or reason in a system of judicial administration, in earth or 
heaven, for pardoning an offender. It is the act that furnishes ground 
for pardoning guilty man. That is the atonement, in the aspect of 
expiation. 

But, sirs, as in pardon which is extended to a criminal, there must 
not only be the act which causes the pardon, but also the gracious dis- 
position in the ruler, by which this inclination, or willingness to pardon, 
is produced. 

The idea of atonement has another aspect; and that is propitiation. 
The former, is expiation; the act, or ground, or reason, in the system 
of administration, by which a criminal should be pardoned. And the 
other is Die act which disposes the judge or ruler to pardon. Propitia- 
tion is that, which has the property of disposing or inducing the judge 
to admit that expiation. The one is the act, the ground; the other 
is Ihe motives which admit that ground as the valid reason for giving 
pardon to the offender. 

Therefore in these two aspects of the atonement, the first regards the 
condition of the offender: that is expiation. The second, regards also 
the feelings of the sovereign: that is propitialion. 

Now, airs, the same thing may be, and it is fit that it should be, both 
the reason and the motive for the pardon. Hence satisfaction is tlie 
ordinary doctrine of atonement with christians. That the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ was the payment of a debt, for a broken law, which man 
justly owed, but was not able to pay. The doctrine of atonement em- 
braces in the consideration of many christians, this idea of satisfaction, 
vrhich is a debt paid to divine justice. And it is connected with the 
idea that God made a display of his justice, as well as his mercy, in 
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Lhi^temsKCtion, and tliat without satisfaction there could be do pardoo. 
But this ia not the quakcr idea. 

I ought to have said, that connected with this doctrine, is tho belieli 
that the righteousness of the atoning sacrifice has been imputed to the 
olfending subject — that that satisfaction has been paid, and the merit of 
the sacrifice has been imputed to the offender, as the operation both of 
the expiation and the propiltation. But in cither aspect all trinitarian 
christians agree. 

Vour honors must have perceived, I think, in reading the passages 
from various authors, who wrote in the early days of the society, that 
they every where resist with earnestness, this idea of satisfaction to an 
offended God; in express terms they deny it. They say it is contraiy 
to the terms, dispensations, and government, of iheir Maker. They 
consider it in the light of a reconciliation; and a reconciliation not of 
an offended God, who always loved, and who is always open to forgive 
his offending creatures, but a reconciliation of offending man to his 
Maker. 

The reason and evidences of this doctrine, in the character of a r^ 
conciliation, they believe, (and so do others, in relation to their belief,) 
to be scattered through all the types, and ceremonies, and prophecies^ 
of the holy volume, and in the acts and words of the great Sacrifice 
himself, and they look to it as their only ground of confidence, and 
hope of escape from the terrors of a guilty conscience, and the awful 
retributions of the eternal world. 

Now if this be the doctrine, which I have exhibited to you, I ask^ 
do the orthodox party mean, or do they not mean by the language 
which they have used in their bill, to express the idea of satisfaction, 
or the imputallon of righteousness. If so, they do not agree with 
Barclay, Penn, and Whitehead. 

I will not read their bill, because it has been read repeatedly, and it 
may, or it may not, mean this. And that is my objection to that bill. 
It may, or it may not mean that this great atoning sacrifice, was a satis- 
faction to offended justice, and that by the imputation of the righteoua- 
oesB of the sacrifice, the offender is to be considered worthy and fit for 
that pardon. They ought to have told us what they meant by ihis. 

But I do not mean to leave here, the quaker doctrine of atonement. 
I repeat again, I know not but I may err at every step, in attempting 
to give the peculiir views of this society, but I give you their belief in 
tho doctrine, aa Lhave drawn it from their works. 

The early quakcrs did believe in the atonement, but it was part of 
their fundamental truth, the light of Christ in the heart; for it is that 
very light, that very power, and thai very Christ in the heart, which 
atones and reconciles Ihe heart to God. That truth I exhibited to you 
some days ago. With them, the light of Christ within is a portion of 
the doctrine of atonement, and in that way we believe in it. They 
ijclicvc tliat man was in a slate of relKriiion from, and could not bo 
restored to peace with his Maker; and in producing this reconciliation, 
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it was necessary to produce this atonement in his heart. That maa 
might be altered and renewed, and this being done, the covering hw 
been thrown between him, and tho primitive justice of his God. 

And, airs, in this great work, Ihcy believed that there was no change' 
in God himself. He was from everlasting the same unchangeable and 
merciful Jehovah, always waiting to be gracious, and seeking to recon- 
cile his offending subjects to himself, and demanding only, their re- 
pentance, and renovation, and love to him. 

Then their atonement did not depend on God's receiving satisfaction 
for ofiended justice; they believed further, that man could not produce 
this change in himaelf, without the aid of his Father's love. And to 
enable him to effect this great and merciful object, in the councils of 
eternal wisdom, and the overflowing of his never-ending love, he pro- 
posed the mission of Jesus Christ, and in his sufferings and death, made 
a .TOcrifice which was well pleasing in his sight, and which should 
instrumentally change the heart of man, and bring it back to Godf 
but in this, they do not believe that there was a change in the feelings 
of the Most High, that it made him love, where he once hated; no 
—they believe him to have been the same unchangeable being, from 
everlasting. And in that way, they believe the atonement was made 
for the sins of men. 

Thus they believe, that Christ was the effect of God's love to man, 
and not the cause of it; and that he was the expression of that lovej 
and that God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself, and not 
himself to the world; and that through this instrumental cause he did 
produce reconciliation and reformation, and that these precede the 
atonement or unity to God, and are not consequential to that atone- 
ment. And that is one of the strong features of their faith on the sub- 
ject of the atonement. They believe that we are not justified by the 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ, except as it is experienced in 
our own hearts, and our obedience to the will of God, produced by 
himself, enabling us to keep his commandments, and abide in his love; 

The court will perceive that this is the doctrine of early Friends, 
and which we hold; it does not deny the divinity of Jesus Christ — it 
does not deny the divinity of our Saviour. No, sirs ; it humiliates 
man to nothingi it elevates Christ as the very essence and expression 
of the love and power of God. It is God himself that acts, that offer%,. 
that makes and receives the sacrifice. , > 

And, sirs, as it regards the outward body, the outward actions anj 
Bufferings of Jesus, whatever we may attribute to tiftm as the remote- 
procuring cause of the penitent state of our own minds, and in conse- 
quence of which penitence, God exercises his free mercy in our for- 
i, it is God that worketh all in all. This power communicatedj 
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^ giveutjMH, II IS ijou inai worjtem an m an. inis power communicaiea, 

^M dispensed, and beafowcd upon man, is man's Redeemer. Beside him, 

^H there is no other Saviour. That power is Christ. It is the light which 

^H came into the world, and cnlcring the heart, there atones, mediates, 

^H and prepares the ransom, restores man, and reunites him to his Maker ^^^ 

H and his God. ^H 

^ J 
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Hence this power, this Christ, is called the lifej the word of recon- 
ciltQlion; and looking to the phraseology of the law, to legal figures 
which were emblems of spiritual realilies, and looking to (he ancient 
types, it is said that the blood was the life, and that without its shed- 
ding, there was no remission; the blood of Jesus, the blood of the crossj 
the blood of the covenant, and the blood of Jeaus Christ, the Son, 
cleanses from all sin, when we walk in the light, and have fellowship 
with God, for God is light, and in the light. 

I ask then, did the quakera deny the holy mission, the atonement, 
the reconciliation produced by God, when they declined to look to the 
outward temple, to the outward sacrifice, to the blood which was shed, 
flo far as it partook of the blood of the outward, human body, as being 
sufficient to produce the great work of restoration and reformation? No, 
no. They meant no such thing. They looked through the instru- 
mental cause, the human blood which was shed, to the Great I Am, who 
directed it, and to the love which produced that instrumental cause, a law 
which acted not alone since the sacrifice at Jerusalem, and for those that 
esme after the sacrifice, but for all who seek in the right way; all 
who thus seek, may enjoy its blessedness, and those who will not, must 
perish. 

Sirs, if Elias Hicks, and the sentiments he uttered, could be brought 
to this standard, I am sure you would think htm not unworthy of con- 
nection with the society who hold the doctrine ivhich I have been en- 
deavoring to explain. 

Whether that doctrine be true or false, we are not bound to judge. It 
is enough that it is the belief of Friends. And if I understand correctly, 
it is that which the great Society of Friends now hold, I speak not of 
the orthodox parly, but of the great body of Friends, throughout the 
world. One thing I can say qf it with confidence. If I understand it, 
it is a doctrine of humble faith, and merits no human penalties, for iti 
profession. 

Sirs, the orthodox party, in their bill, do not pretend to explain fhei^ 

I views in relation to the atonement All that ihey can say is this; If 
they have any other atonement than that, they have not the quaker 
atonement It is a necessary emanation from the doctrine of Christ 
within. It is connected with it, and necessarily results from it No 
man can believe that the light within, that the Christ within, is in his 
own heart, there revealing to him the sacred doctrines of the sacred 
volume, without looking at the question of the atonement as I have 
presented it. And they who pretend to have any other doctrine, must 
eease to be professors of, and believers in that light, and that Christ 
within, which is the distinguishing feature of this Society, 
Sirs, I think 1 have cause to complain of the courses pursued by the 
orthodox party. They have treated us in regard to this subject, just 
U they did in relation to the trinity. 
Permit me to call your aitention to a few passages in the testimony 
of the orthodox witnesses, to see what they say on the subjecl. In 
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page 167, of Ist vol; the subject is presented by Thomas Willis; and 
he declines going into an explanation. 

Question. •' You have declared that Elias Hicks, when speaking of 
Jesus, Baid, he, (Jesus) steadily kept in view his entire dependant state; 
does your Society believe that Jesus was Independent of his Father^ or 
could he do any thing without his assistance?" 

Witness. " What dost thou mean by Jesus? that I may be prepared 
to answer the question distinctly." 

Counsel. " I use the witnesses own word, and he may take it accord- 
ing as his own society understands it." 

Witness. " We believe that our Lord Jesus Christ is the Saviour of 
man, according to scripture, who died without the gates of Jerusalem 
for our sins, and rose again, that he was ' one with the Father;' that 
he ascended up into heaven, where he was before, and who in a divine 
revelation, appeared to his own servant and apostle John, saying, 'I 
am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last.' The apostle, he turned 
and saw in Ihc midst of the seven golden candlesticks, one like unto 
the Sou of man. And when he saw him, says the apostle, ' I fell at 
his feet, as dead, and he laid his right hand upon me, saying, fear not, 
I am the first and the last, I am he that liveth, and was dead, and be- 
hold, 1 am alive forever more; Amen, and have the keys of hell and 
death.' Our Society receive and believe the scripture doctrine, that 
' Jesv3 is the Chrisl;' wc do not tlivide between Jesus and Christ." 

This is the species of answering, which he gives. You will observe 
that this question of atonement is directly connected with the divinity 
of the Saviour. 

The counsel continues. 

Question. " Do not the society believe, as Jesus has himself said, 
* I of mine own self can do nothing, the works that I do, I do not of 
myself, but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doth the works?' " 

Answer. " In the glorious union of the divinity and humanity of 
Christ, in the outward manifestation, he sometimes speaks of himself, 
in relation to his divinity, at other limes of his humanity; tlieae words 
are more particularly in relation to his humanity; at other times he 
speaks of his divinity, and oneness with the Father. We do not di- 
Tide between the two, nor enter into such disquisition, as to say, that 
the humanity alone could act of itself, and perform those works, with- 
out the union of tlie divinitj', in which he was one vviLli the Father." 

Now sirs, I have not time to read all of this singular species of an- 
swering that I would wish. But your honors cannot fail to see and 
understand the object of these witnesses. We have the same difficulty 
in relation to the atonement, that we had in regard to the trinity. In 
one place, where the counsel was inquiring of one of these orthodox 
witnesses, in relation to the atonement, how it was, and what it was, 
that produced the reconciliation, whether it was the blood shed with- 
out the gates of Jerusalem, or whether it was the indwelling spirit 
which produced it, he could not get an answer from the witness 
in relation to it. Nor have the orthodox party given that espla- 
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nalioii. TJiey say they believe in Iho atonement. And wo ask them* 
*' What do you mean by it?" and they do not answer. Wc desire lo 
know what the orthodox party mean, in relation to Uiis great ((ucstion 
of the atonement; and they refuse to give us any satisfaction. In page 
153, the witness is asked: 

" The witness has used the lerms, ' Advocate with llie Father,' will 
he be pleased to say, whether he used them with any definite 
meaning which the society holds on the subject?" 

Answer. " 1 did not undertake to define on this subject, any fur- 
ther than is defined in the holy scriptures, and acknowledged by our 
society. 

Question. "What are these terms acknowledged by the society 
to mean?" 

Answer. " I consider it more proper for me to refer to the ex- 
liibited doctrines of the society, than lo enter far into the disquisition 
of the subject." 

Now the Court will perceive thoy refuse to enter into any disquisi- 
tion of the subject, and that they will not make logical infercncen, 
and yet tlicy will push human penalties on us, because we do not 
do it. 

And this same Thomas Willis, in page 144, 148, 119, 150, and 152, 
uses the same evasion, in regard lo this question. He believes in the 
doctrine of the atonement, and there ends it. 

I will call the attention of your honors to page 155. 

Question. " Do the Society of Friends now believe, or have they 
ever believed, that the outward body that was born of Uic Virgio 
Mary, is now our mediator and redeemer? 

Answer. " As the distinction now appears clearly drawn between 
Jesus and the Christ, and we having ever owned but one, we have 
never divided the true Christ, nor held up any sucli doctrine. 

Question. " Will the witness please to give a direct answer to the 
question? 

Answer. " They have never holdup any such doctrine." 

Here the counsel was endeavoring lo get at the peculiar mode of 
belief of the (juaker sect, on this subject, and you have heard the an- 
swer of tlie witness, 

I will ask yoB to refer to the testimony of Joseph Whitall, page 
M9. William Jackson, page 106. Joseph Whiull, page 232, and 
234, where he speaks of the body of Christ, and to 237, where he re- 
fers to the writings of Barclay. And I will ask your honors, if wo do 
not do the same? And to page B43, where he exhibits himself in a di- 
lemma, in relation to the Saviour. 

Had I time, sirs, I could exhibit to your honors, many passages in 
the testimony of the orthodox witnesses, equally indefinite, and equal- 
ly singular, with those which I hare read. 1 hope you will turn to 
those, to which I have made reference, and there I am sure you wiH 
have no diiliculty in perceiving the evasion in the answers of the other 
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party, when they were inquired of, respecting their belief in relation 
to those very doctrines, in regard to which they denounce us, as being 
infidel, and therefore, wish to deprive us of our right to the property. 
I shall proceed, and leave you to draw your own conclusions. 

1 believe I ought now to exhibit to you some passages from the 
writings of the ancient authors in this society respecting this doctrine 
of the atonement; but perhaps the better mode will be to present them 
in proper order to-morrow morning. And by thin remark you per- 
ceive that I expect to detain you through to-morrow morning. But in 
relation to the scriptures, I shall detain you this evening. 

According to the views of christians every where, the scriptures are 
regarded, as the declaration of the will of God to man, unfolding and 
revealing to him, his nature and condition, as well as his hopes and 
destiny. They record the dealings of the Most High with his finite 
creature man, and are sustained by evidence more powerful and ample 
than can be adduced in support of any human history. They have ob- 
tained the belief of all those who bear the name of christians. That 
volume appears to be a standing miracle, which of itself alone, must 
operate upon the belief of every human being who reads it. It contains, 
sirs, sixty-six different books or works, and they were written through 
a period of fifteen centuries, in various languages, and yet there is not 
a contradiction in them all, when properly understood. If that be not 
astanding miracle, which should demand the faith of every human be- 
ing, I know not what evidence can do it .Before this came, sirs, it 
was not Plato alone, to whom the expression of Lactantius might ap- 
ply, but rather to all. Somniaverat deum, non cognoverat. It pro- 
duced, alone, the knowledge of the true God. 

Therefore, when any sect of christians say they believe in the 
scriptures, what can they tell us, more than any man who calls him- 
self a christian. But the modes by which we express our belief in re- 
lation to these writings are varied, and the precise import of the lan- 
guage by which we convey our confidence in them, is not always the 
same. They have been called the inspired writings, the word of God, 
and I think there are a great variety of expressions by which we con- 
vey to others our views of that volume. 

But Friends do not admit them now, nor have they ever admitted 
them to be the word of God. Elias Hicks did not admit them to be 
the word of God. But they do not mean to deny Ihcm as being in- 
spired of God. They have two reasons, for not calling them the word 
of God, The first is, that that expression applies to God himself, to 
Christ, to the inward light. The second is, that they were the words 
of men, written under the direction of God, but not in the language of 
God himself. 

Now with regard to these scriptures, it is necessary to detain you 
but a few moments, to explain what is the quaker belief in relation to 
them. They believe them to be an account of the dealings of God 
with man. That they were spoken and written, by the movings of 
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Cod's Spirit; and that whatever is so given, is profitable for instruc- 
tion in i-ighteousness. 

And in iha second place, they hold, thnt as they are testimonies of 
the truth, they cannot give or couvey a knowledj^e of the truth; but 
this must be given by the author of the testimony himself. That 19 
their distinctioa; and that is a distinction which the quaker always 
makes, and which will relieve Elias Hicks, from the imputation cast 
upon him, though I am not here to be his apologist. 

And further; that these Scriptures springing from the fountain it- 
Bclf, cannot rise higher than the fountain. And that they are not the 
fountain, and cannot therefore he considered as a suilicient, or adequate, 
or primary rule of faith, nor the chief ground upon which that faith 
is to rest; but this rule or ground is the spirit of God himself; that it 
ia this spirit, that gives light to every man who rightly seeks it, and by 
which alone the scriptures can be rightly known, and understood. 

This spirit, this testimony, this revelation in the heart, is the guide 
to all truth, and gives the rule of faith and life, and where the scrip- 
tures are depended upon as tliat rule, they are exalted above their pro- 
per place. For it is a truth, that the letter killeth, and it is thus that 
they arc made to assume the oiBce, and the place of divine light or 
guide, which is the alone infallible teacher of the way to God. And 
hence ihey regard that light, as the first, the leading, the great con- 
trolling principle in all things; they look to it as that which is to guide 
them in all their aearchings after truth, and they believe that it wdl, if 
closely followed, lead them into joy and glory. They consider that 
the scriptures which were dictated to man, cannot be looked to as the 
first rule, by which they are to be guided. But that it is a direct re- 
velation to their hearts, it ia the light, which is to he their rule. But, 
■irs, they read the scriptures,andthatoften;but to be profited thereby, 
they consider that it must be done, with the aid and assistance of that 
light. 

Now, your honors cannot fail to perceive that this view of the 
■cripturcs is tlie necessary result of their fundamental trutli. You ob- 
serve, that at every step in my argument I have to recur to the 
great fundamental truth, which is the characteristic distinction of this 
people. And now, airs, it will be perceived, why I discussed that 
great fundamental doctrine with so much care; we must apply it at 
every step; to all they say, to all they think, and all they da And 
now let me add, that I think there is no religious society under 
heaven, more consistent in their opinions throughout, than the society 
of quake rs. 

This belief in the scriptures, is the necessary result of the quaker 
faitli. If it he true ihat a measure of this heavenly light is dispensed 
to every one, if it be true that God does make immediate revelations , 
in Ihe heart of man, that revelation Iteing God himself, must be the f 
guide, and all oilier things, no matter whether they he the scriplUK Q 
nut, must be secondary to Uiat great fountain. 
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But, when I say this, I do not mean to say that they depreciate u 
scriptures. No sirs. They regard them asusefulaids and testsofopin' 
and belief, and as a means furnished by God, to test and try the revi 
tions which are made to man, and which may be believed or affirn 
to be from God himself. 

It is in this light that Friends view the scriptures; and whether 
true or false, I repeat again, it can afford no reason why their civil 
rights should be forfeited. 

Sirs, this is precisely the view given in Mosheim's History. I am 
aware that it is rather iate, but I shall have finished upon this head in 
a. moment, and I desire to get through with this portion of my argu- 
ment, this evening; you will observe that I have given you precisely 
the same views as you will find in Moaheim. 

After Mosheim's History was first pubHshed, they desired to protect 
the society from some misrepresentations and imputations which were 
cast upon it, and sent an expression of their sentiments to the publisher 
of the work. Permit me to read to you, that minute, which will show 
the view with which they look upon this subject. This will have a 
twofold operation; it will go to show what were the views which the 
society took in regard to the scriptures, and how untrue and unsub- 
stantial were the pretences which were made for publishing an exposi- 
tion and creed, when the writings of Paul and Amicus appeared before 
the world. 

In this work, they were denounced as being heretical and deistical. 
This minute was sent to the editor, and I beg your attention, while I 
read it. 

" We believe the scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be of 
divine original, and give full credit to the historical facts, as well as the 
doctrines therein delivered ; and never had any doubt of the truth of 
the actual birth, life, sufferings, death, resurrection and ascension of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as related by the evangelists, with- 
out any mental or other reserve, or the least diminution by allegorical 
explanation: and there is not, nor ever has been, any essential differ- 
ence in faith or practice between Friends in Europe and America; but 
a correspondence is regularly maintained, and love, harmony, and 
unity, have been preserved down to this day; and we hope and believe, 
under divine favor, nothing will be able to scatter or divide ua. 

** We do not wish to meddle with those, called mystics, or to adopt 
many of their expressions. We presume there were sincerely religious 
people among them; but wc think religion is a simple thing, the work 
of the Spirit of God in the hearts of men; and as to our tenets and 
history we refer to Fox, Barclay, Penn, Scwel, Gough, &c. and declare, 
that we never had, nor now have, any other doctrines to publish, end 
that there are no religious opinions or practices among us which have 
not been made known to the world," 

Sirs, they had been charged with notbeiugtrinitarians; they replied, 
"We believe as Fox and Barclay believed." They were also charged 
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with tiol believing in the doctrine of the atonement; in anawcr to lliat 
they said, "We believe as Fox and Barclay believed." They also 
said, "we believe the scriptures." They did not esteem it necessary to 
make an exposition of their doctrines; and I beg you to recollect this 
matter, when thinking of the orthodox exposition or creed. . 

They had been charged with being mystics; and tbcy had been 
charged with disbelieving the scriptures; and you have heard their 
very appropriate reply. 

Now did Elias Hicks ever go beyond thai? No, no. I know very 
well what he believed respecting the honest use of tlie scriptures; aD4 
I know too, what he thought in regard to the abuse of the sacred volume. 
But, did he deny that they were of divine origin? No. Did he deny 
the truth of the historical facts which they contain? No, he never 
denied it. 

The orthodox party, sirs, are calling on us for an explanation of our 
views in relation to certain religious doctrines, and condemning us, if 
we do not believe up to a certain standard of their own making; an4 
when we ask tliem to explain their belief, they evade, with all that 
caution which they have exhibited throughout this controversy. Thej^ 
demand of us, compulsive conformity to what they say is the true, 
faith. If you refer to the testimony of Tliomas Willis, in Ev: 1st vol. 
page ISS, you will find, that he there admits, that doctrines cannot be 
tested by the scriptures, without the aid of the Spirit; and in page 1S9) 
he evades a direct answer in relation to the subject. And Joseph Whi- 
tftll, in page 339, refers to Barclay, for what should be believed; h« 
says, "I believe as Barclay believed." Well, so do we believe *> 
Barclay believed, and we say the same. 

Sirs, I have done with this question. And I have examined, as far 
W 1 propose to do it, this aspect of the case. Can a forfeiture of our 
property lake place, in consequence of any thing which the orthoduK 

rtrty have brought against us, as connected with our religious belief? 
have endeavored to exhibit tliis aspect of the case fully, before you, 
•nd 1 hope, that I have made it plain to the understanding of every 
member of the court. 

As I wish to warn your honors of the course which I intend to take, 
I will mention, that I shall, in the next place, approach the subject of 
our being called, //kksites — that as Eiias Hicks was in5dcl, we are to 
be proclaimed infidel also. And, I trust, that I shall be able to givo, 
on this jioint, us well as upon otiicr points, a most satisfactory answer. 



FOURTH-DAY MORNING, 1-lth. 

I bee now to refer your honors to some passages in the writings of 
the early members of this society, in illustration of those doctrines, la 
relation to which, I dclaiucd you yesterday. I shall not lake up your 

I tipui by reading them, but I shall simply refer to them as coDlaioing 
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in a few words, what I believe to be the correct views of the doctrines 
held by the society of friends. Stephen Crisp's works, p. 82, and 
83. Fox's Great Mystery, p. 394, 463, 464, and 396. William 
Penn, IstvoL p. 252, 253^ 254, 257j and 2d vol. p. 783; also in 
Ist vol. 269. George Fox's Epistles, p. 10 and 12. Whitehead's 
Divinity of Christ, p, 23 and 24, and chap. 2, p. 15, 31, 35. Those 
which I have mentioned have reference to the doctrine of the trinity. 

1 will now give some, which relate to the doctrine of the atone^ 
ment. Fox's Doctrinals, p. 646. George Whiteheads' Light and 
Life, p. 34, 48, 49. Fox's Great Mystery, p. 287 and 446 ; 1st Pen- 
ington, p. 266; 2d Penington, p. 517. 1st vol. of William Penn, 
p. 571, 573, 574. Barclay's Works, p. 358, 495, 628, and his 
Apology, p. 446. Stephen Crisp, p. 160; and Bailey, p. 326. 

In relation to the scriptures, I refer you to Barclay, p. 296, and 
297; 1st Penn. p. 595; 1st Penington, p. 11; and Burrough, p. 446 
and 447. These sirs, are as plain, as human language can be, convey-* 
ing distinctly and clearly, the views which I presented yesterday. 

I Would now recall in a few words, the attention of your honors to 
that great controversy which existed in the days of Cteor^e Keith, 
which I consider as being very important in this portion of my argu- 
ment I have shown the kind of man that Keith was, and have allu- 
ded to the cause, which occasioned the division between him and the 
Society of Friends. He, in the first place, demanded a change of dis- 
cipline, and he did it on the ground, that the discipline was too laou 
He presented his scheme to the yearly meeting, and in consequence 
of not meeting with encouragement, he withdrew it; the society be- 
ing then unwilling to draw close the bonds of discipline, which was 
the rule for their government. They were unwilling to draw close those 
obligations, which were to lay on the consciences of its members. 

The second difficulty was this; he accused the society of holding 
false doctrines, and desired to have a creed, in order that those false 
doctrines might be corrected. 

Those were his points of difficulty with the society in the com- 
mencement, and I explained the other day, the manner in which he 
carried on the controversy. I told you that he went to London, there 
to have the subject considered, and I informed you of the manner in 
which the affair was terminated. And I referred to his case, as au- 
thority by which I sustained the views which I then took. That con- 
troversy, sirs, is an extremely important matter in relation to this 
very discipline. Why did Keith complain that this discipline was too 
lax? Why did he demand 'that the bonds of discipline should bear 
more heavily? Were there any other motives than precisely those 
which now operate to fasten the bonds on Friends by the orthodox 
party. If there l)e any other reason or motion which could have ope- 
rated on Keith, 1 am not aware of it. He thonght there was not 
enough of worldly authority, of force and compulsion, in the discipline. 
And just so our orthodox brethren think now. They wish now to ap- 
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|)ly force to our consciences; they place tliemselves in the same con* 
dition with George Keilh. 

Sirs, this Society of Friends deter mined, that the principle of unity 
produced by the light wiLhJn, was the only bond and that they wanted 
no other. And George Keith became an exile from the society, and 
went where he could find a bond of discipline more strong and mor« 
tenacious, in relation to a peculiar, and more orthodox belief 

As to the doctrines for which he contended, they were those which 
were connected with the divinity of Christ. I refer you to his Plea, 
p. 1 1 . He declared, that the light within was not sufficient without 
something else. I have before referred you to this volume. He did 
not at the commencement, explain what that something else was, but 
the society said, " this light wilhin is enough, and we want nothing 
else, for that will guide us into all truth, that is consistent with the 
christiandoctrine.andwclook to that only, as our guide and governor." 
Thomas Fitzivalter and others, condemned George Keith for this. 
And the society reproved Fitzwalter after he had openly resisted 
Keilh, while he was preaching; (precisely in the form in which Jona- 
than Evans opposed Elias Hicks.) They said " although true as is tha 
doctrine which you take, sound as is the opposition you make to 
Keith, yet we reprove you because you have gone out of the bond of 
our unity; you have violated our discipline, by interfering with a min- 
ister while preaching these unsound doctrines." And here this volume 
proves the fact And I ask you to. bring to the same rule, the conduct 
of the orthodox parly in Philadelphia. 

By a reference to the account, you will find that the monthly meet- 
ing of Philadelphia, on Uie 26lh of 3d month 1692, declared that the 
light within was suQicient, without any thing else, for the bond of their 
union. This was at that day the doctrine of the society, but, it is not 
flow the doctrine of the orthodox parly. They stand upon the ground 
on which Eeith stood. And, airs, George Keith maintained the same 
doctrine in relation to the shedding of tlie blood of the human body of 
Jesus Christ He spoke of Christ that died at Jerusalem. He was op- 
posed to Stockdale, who rose in the meeting and charged him with 
having preached two Christs, and not one. Robert Young, said the 
wme thing. He was also resisted by Thomas Lloyd, who stood high 
in the society, and who was at one period, the acting Governor of Penn- 
aylvania, and the represenlalive of William Penn. And Humphrey 
and others, did the same. And tlie whole of theip showed what they 
understood by the Christ without, and the Christ within. They char- 
ged Keith distinctly, with preaching two Christs. I beg to refer you to 
pages 4, 5, and 6, of Keith's Appeal against the judgment of the twen- 
ty-four Judges, who first condemned him. Guugh, p. 339. To the 
Judgmeots themselves, p. 2, His I'Ica for the Innocent, p. 18. Gough, 
p. 'Ji5, and 33G. 

Now, sirs, there must be upon this pcMdl, on« of three coiidusioni. 
That the views which I have given to the court were the sentiments of 
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iho quabcr society, or that it was not considered necessary, thatiiH 
aliould agree precisely in their views in relalion to doclrinea; or 
that doctrines were not the fundamental tnitha, or principles of the 
sect. There is no other conclusion which human intelieet can 
show. If George Keith, who was disowned by the society, was disown- 
ed for his doctrines, then it shows, that the society denied at that 
day, his doctrine respecting tho blood shed at Jerusalem, so far as 
it relates to the humanity of the Saviour. If he was not disowned 
for his doctrines, and the opposite party may take it in that way 
if they choose, then these doctrines are not considered so fundamental, 
as to be the alone bond of union between the members of this sect. 
Sirs, you will recollect tho passages that were read to you the other 
day, in which it is stated that William Penn called him "the good 
George Keith." We know that Penn had great confidence in him. 
But when in his preaching, he declared that he expected remission of 
sins, by the human blood shed at Jerusalem, William Penn who was 
present, so deep and so strong was his conviction of the falsehood of 
that doctrine, said to him, *' I pronounce thee an apostate, over the 
head of thee." And yet the orthodox now say, that this is the doctrine 
of the Society of Friends. But, no sirs, it is not the ancient doctrine 
of the society; it is the modern doctrine of the orthodox party. 

You will perceive, from the illustration which I attempted to give 
upon the atonement, that this language of William Penn does not prove 
that they are infidel in relation to the doctrines of the Saviour; that 
they deny his divinity. But they rely upon him, in his inward appear- 
ance; in that way they look to him and to his light, as their only Sa- 
viour; as tlieir only hope. They do not look at this matter, as the 
orthodox look at it, or as George Keith looked at it in his day. 

With regard to the idea which he had in regard to a creed, you will 
find it distinctly explained, in his Plea for the Innocent, page 15, 16, 
•17. And in Gougb, page 387, and 339. He proposed " to draw up 
Bome principles and doctrines of faith in the most necessary things, to 
qualify our church members, and distinguish believers from unbeliev- 
ers." He wished this because they had no such creed. Just permit 
me to repeat this again. " To draw up some principles and doctrines 
of faith in the most necessary things, to qualify our church members, 
and distinguish believers from unbelievers." Can a description better 
apply to any tiling, than this applies to the creed drawn up in 1823, 
and which produced the difficulties in 1823. He says '^ some prmd- 
ciples aud doctrines of faiths in the most necessary things." Well 
sirs, for what object? " to qualify our church members, and distinguish 
believers from unbelievers." For what purpose did Jonathan Evans, 
and Samuel Betlte and the rest of the ministers and elders in Philadel- 
phia desire that exposition? Was it not that they might distinguish the 
believer from the unbeliever? Was it not tliat they might have an out- 
ward test by which they might try the faith of indivitlual members of 
the sect? In what respect are tliey to be distinguished from Georgi 
Keith, on this point? If there is a distinction, let them explf ' 
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The views of George Keith cannot be mistaken on this point. The 
yearly meeting of Rhode Island had published a short article, which is 
in evidence here, and Keith desired to have it printed. And sirs, the 
very printing of tliat document which had come from another yearly j 
meellng, was condemned by the quarterly meeting of Fhiladelphta| J 
because it partook too much of tlie character, and seemed too much like j 
the establishment of a creed. Keiih printed it, and was condemned 
for printing it, by the quarterly meeting of which he was a member. 
And probably it contained no false doctrine; I have not examined i^ , 
but that is not imporlanL 

Sirs, when he thus pressed upon them, the meeting of ministering -j 
Friends, on the 20th of April 1C92, in Philadelphia, in order to relieve 
themselves from tlic dilTiculties which his perseverance and obstinacy 
were producing in the society, said they were willing to draw up 
something, and give out a confession on the subject. But of what 
kind? provided it was in the very words of scripture. And that is the I 
point upon which they put it It was to be in thcvery words of scrip- ] 
ture,andbeyond these words they would not go. Have not the orthodox | 

riTty gone far beyond that point? 1 refer you to Ellwood's Eptsllex 1 
refer you to 3d Gough, page 355. lat Penn, page 750, in relation to j 
this mailer. What is tlie answer which Keith gave? It is here, sir^ | 
Rnd has been read to you. What was it? He said to (hem, that tliey 
would have no guide in such a creed as they proposed, for pajilsts, soct- 
nians, and muggletonians would adopt such a creed as that. He wu I 
tlissatisBed and could not accomplish his purpose; such a creed or coo- j 
fcBSiou would not answer his views; butitaccomplishedall thatFriends , 
then, and all that Friends now can permit, so long as they remain 
faithful to the fundamental principles of their society. 

Siro, I have done with that part of my exposition which relates to doc- j 
trincs. In biking the view which I have presented before you> t havft 
had two distinct objects. First, to test the claims of the orthodox 
parly; because in their answer, they m»l^^their claim stand upon 
religious opinions, and want a forfeiture frOn us, because we are not 
orthodox. I have desired to show that their claim, that the foundation 
of their claim, is unsubstantial. Whatever liabilities we may bo exposed 
, lio, on tliis ground we can be liable to nothing, upon tlie demand of \ 
those, who themselves are not sound in the faith of their own society. 

In the second place, to show what was the real belief of quakers, m 
far aa I have been able to investigate and comprehend that belief, ui 
order that they might stand before the court on the true and ancient ' 
ground; that whoever they are, and wherever we may find them, we 
may measure to them that which justice demands, and which the posi- 
tion they occupy, entitles tliem to. But wa must understand them; wo 
mutt first know what they are, before we attempt to administer to them 
a rule which may be falsely and injuriously applied' But it has not been 
roy purpose to declare, lliat these doctrines arc those of my clients 
alone* for 1 believe them to be Ibc doctrines of the ancient Frionda; 
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and until it can be shown that my clients have departetl from these, 
and fully proved, they are not to bear the penalties which our advei^ 
saries have attempted to inflict upon us. If we have deserted the 
ancient standard of the society let it be shown. We avow before the 
world, that our principles are those of ancient Friends. Let it be 
shomn that our avowal is false; but let it not be injerred without 
proof. 

Stacy Decow has not attempted to explain, or give a full exposition 
in reganl to religious doctrines. And how dare he do so? Who is 
Stacy Decow? Is he that portion of the society that has a right to speak 
for the whole body upon religious doctrines, and bind them by hia 
faith? Where in the history of this society was it ever known that one 
man was permitted to proclaim their faith to the world? When other 
writers made accusations against them, and they entered into acontra- 
veray with their opjiosers in the early ages of the church, they did it 
as individuals, to defend their opinions; but they did not pretend to 
speak in the name of the whole society. They had no right to do so, 
and not one of the early members of this society ever usurped that 
right. No; it was left for modern times, and modern men. Sirs, 
if Stacy Decow had undertaken more, it would have been a violation 
of his principles as a quaker. On the other side, it does appear to me 
that those witnesses who volunlcered their declarations as to the faith of 
this society, have violated most grossly the duties which they owed to 
the society. I refer you to the Discipline. It says: 

" It being recommended to the meeting for sufleringa to take the 
oversight of all writings preferred to be printed, which relate to our reli- 
gious principles or testimonies; our members who may have such 
publications in view, are to lay them before the said meeting, for its 
advice and concurrence. And it is the sense of this meeting that 
if any one shall print or publish any writing against the advice of said 
meeting for sufferings, or which tends to excite disunity or discord 
among us, such persons ^puld be complained of to the monthly meeting 
they belong to, and if oRy cannot be convinced of the impropriety of 
their conduct, be testified against as opposed to the peace and good 
order of the society." 

What was the object of that provision of the Discipline? Was it not 
that no individual, except under the control of the representative body 
of this society, should venture to declare for the society, what were 
their opinions? Is not that so? Is not that its manifest object? And if 
it be so, however they may esc'ape under the letter of the rule, under 
the spirit of that rule they are to be condemned. That rule looks not 
only to the prevention of individuals binding the society, but also to 
the prevention of an exposition of the society's senliments, through the 
will, caprice, or inferest of an individual in exhibiting their opinions 
either to courts or to the public, for adjudication. 

Sirs, I now have one suggestion to make wliicii appears to me to be 
important in the decision of Ihis question. The orthodox party have 
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declared their belief upon three isolated points of theology. There 
bas been an investigation in relation to them. Now suppose that your 
honors doubt whether the orthodox party in relation to these points of 
doctrine be sound; I mean sound aa qiiakcrs; orthodox as quakers. 
Then on the other hand, suppose on investigation you should doubt 
whether the opposite parly is precisely sound; I aak you, to whom you 
•re to adjudge tliis property? If tlie doctrines of the adverse party be 
true, you must give the property to the orthodox; and you must believe 
theirs to be the true quaker doctrine, or you cannot say upon that ground 
they are entitled to this properly, no matter what may he the relative 
position of the parties. And if you are in doubt as to both parlies, to 
whom arc you to give this money i* Under such circumstances you can 
■ive it to no one, if the principles of the adverse party be true. What 
inference do I draw from this? It is a confirmation of the great prin- 
'ciple, that a human tribunal cannot investigate those particular doc- 
trines; that it cannot look at soundness and unsoundness of religious 
faith in coming to the adjudication of this question. la my inference 
not sound and rational? And if it is so, what results from it? 

But, sirs, there having been much complaint of Decow, in not being 
willing to exhibit in his answer, the views which the society hold, it 
is proper that I should for a minute, refer to that answer. It was read 
to you, in several portions, by my associate counsel, and I shall refer to 
it, aa being within the recollection of your honors. What does that 
answer contain? It first, sets fortli the great fundamental truth, and 
peculiar characteristic of the Society of Friends. It lays broad, and 
deep, and strong, that foundation of all their religious faith. It pro- 
claims that as the key which is to unlock all their doctrines. It is tliat 
which distinguishes them from other sects; and having that great lead- 
ing characteristic, the minor poinls of doctrine are of no consequence 
to you. In making that declaration, he embraces all the quaker pecu- 
liarities, end it is only the peculiariliea which you are to seek. 

But that answer does not rest in a mere declaration of their funda- 
mental truth, it avows an humble belief in the scriptures of truth. He 
Siya, they believe the sacred volume, and receive it as it is. He docs 
not tell you how he understands, nor do his opponenls tell you, 
how they understand, the particular passages of the Bcripturesj 
he does not give the manner of his belief, but places himself upoa 
that volume, and says, he believes in its contents. Is not that enough 
for any human tribunal in regard to fidetilyor infidelity? Dare you go 
beyond tlial? Vou usurp tlie positionof your Maker if you do. Stacy 
Decow has declared his belief in the scriptures. Have they disproved 
his declaration? Have they dared to deny it? Have they given evi- 
dence that Decow disbelieves in the scriptures? If tlicy have, whoro 
ii that evidence. When our property is in question, and penalties are 
hanging over us, it is not enough to assert that wc arc infidel. It will 
not do to take it for granted because the ortliodux party lav wo are «i. 
Their mere assertion is no proof in a eonrt of justice We say that 
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we beliCYC iu the scripLurcs; anil have they proved that we are lianA>] 
No, sirs, they have not. They dare not do it, and have not attempt 
it. And yet, they ask you to believe, that we do not believe the a 
lures. They ssk yoii to found a solemn judgment upon the fact, 
the allegation which Decow has made, is untrue. They want you to 
found your judgment upon the untruth of his assertion, without a par- 
ticle of evidence in relation to it. 

But, sirs, that answer does notstop there. It tells you that the dis- 
cipline of the society, which has come down through centuries, is 
their discipline, and their guide. Samuel Parsons in Ev. vol. 1. p. 
106, admits, that the fundamental principles of the society are contained 
in the Discipline; that the fundamental principles of the christian faith 
are in that volume. Well now, sirs, how do we stand in relation to 
that Discipline. We claim it as our guide, we hold it as our discipline 
and we act by it, and under it. It is our constitution, and our rule. 
The preparative meeting of Chesterfield, and the monthly meeting of 
Chesterfield, and every meeting belonging to us, have taken that Disci-- 
pline as their guide, unaltered in any important matter, since the sepa- 
ration has taken place. The orthodox party claim the. same thing. Is 
our pretence, is our claim, is our aflirmation upon that point, disputed, 
or denied? Where, in the answer of Hendrickson is found a denial, 
that we are governed by, and receive that Discipline as a guide in all 
the transactions connected with our meetings? He has not dared to 
deny it Many of the witnesses who appeared in this case are greatly 
influenced by party prejudices; prejudices which were remarkably cal- 
culated to operate upon the candor of human beings; yet, there 
not one of them that dared to assert, that we have spurned that Disi 
pline in our meeting, or that we disbelieve in its provisions. 

Thanks to my learned and eloquent friend, who addressed you tha 
other day. He spent a whole hour, in endeavoring to prove that the 
orthodox believed in the fundamental doctrines of the christian faith, 
because they believed in that Discipline. If that is true, are we hereti- 
cal, when we take the same Discipline. If his argument is sound, and 
there was great talent and power displayed in it, i take that argument 
lo myself. We admit and claim that Discipline as ours. Well if the 
Discipline proves that the orthodox entertain the fundamental princi- 
ples of the christian faith, does it not prove that we believe in the 
same? How can there be an escape from that argument? Or is it true, 
sirs, that whenever there is an argument that will favorably apply to 
the orthodox party, it is to have power, but when applied lo the adverse 
party, it is to go for nothing, or only to prove that they are heretics? 
If the argument of my friend is conclusive st all, it is conclusive for 
me, and Idemandthatyouadmtnister tome the rule which he has given, 
in relation to this mailer. 

But, sirs, there is another most extraordinary circumstance, in rela- 
tion to this controversy. The orthodox have selected Iwo or threo 
specific doctrines, and demand that our cousclcnces shall be tested by 
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them. Sira, can thai be? If a religious society entertain certain gen- 
, eral opinions and act upon them, in relation to the christian faith, can 
-you lest that society as to their mode of belief upon a given point, and 
■ay that they shall submit to a forfeiture'' I deny the right to do ao. 
But in connection with this, permit me to ask your attention to the 
first of the three doctrines which they have selected, the trinity. They 
talk of their being trinitoriauB, and of our denying the doctrine of the 
trinity. And how do they prove that we deny the irinity? By pro- 
ring or attenipting to prove something in relation to Elias Hick^ Have 
they shown that tlias Hicks ever alleged in a single page of his wri- 
tiogs, any thing that has reference to the doctrine of the trinity. Wei!, 
if there be a distinction, other than nominal, in the trinity, and if their 
Views of the atonement by the Saviour differ from his, if there be such 
4 distinction, then I ask where Elias Hicks ever uttered a word in re- 
lation to it. They want to test our consciences by Elias Hicks' wri- 
tings. When and where did Elias Hicks ever write the word, or 
Suestion it, in any form. Mark, sirs, when 1 make this remark, I make 
lis distinction, because they have drawn it in their answer. If the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are distinct, Ihey have not proved that 
any human being connected wilh my clients, ever uttered an expression 
in relation to that doctrine, and yet upon that ground, they demand a 
ibrfeiture of our property. There is no evidence on this point; no, 
airs, there ia none. And, sirs, if what is said in relation to the divinity 
and atonement of Jesus Christ, be unconnected with the doctrine of 
the trinity, so that it stands alone, then they have selected unimportant 
positions to test the conscience by. If Ihe divinity of Christ and the 
atonement be connected with the trinity, then we take three distinct 
points on the subject They should have united them. For with re- 
gard to the other, they have not presumed to question the correctness 
af our faith. 

Now, sirs, we must have these penalties inflicted upon us, because, 
lahas been alleged, we have been connected with Ettas Hicks. When 
TJewing this question the other day, I showed you, that unconnected 
with Elias Hicks, there was not a single ground upon which slander 
could Bland for a moment to accuse us of impropriety, yet because 
£lias Hicks was infidel, we are to sufl~er. And, sirs, suppose Eliaa 
Hicks had been proved to be infidel in his sentiments; how is it to in- 
jure us? We have denied, from the commencement of tliis controversy, 
our liability for the opinions of Elias Hicks. We have demanded that 
the connexion between us, should be shown. But you have heard, 
airs, from the moulh of him who has represented most faithfully the 
feelings of his clients upon that point, {and I beg to say, that the feel- 
ings of hb clients, are not his own,) that he was resolved to fasten the 
name of Elias Hicks upon us, and that we should not escape from it 
Sirs, this language came not from the heart of my friend; had he uttered 
this from his own feelings, he would have done violence lo that spirit 
of kindness which has always been bis. No^ that declaration proceeded 
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from the bitter and prejudiced feelings of his orthodox clients. 1 
know, sirsy that he would not have a wish to deprive u^ of our rights. 
And even if we had erred, the language of his heart would be, ^* par- 
don them, and let them retain their rights." But no; as the mouth- 
piece of persecuting orthodoxy, he declared, that having given coun- 
tenance to Elias Hicks, the grave itself should not sever the connexion. 
Sirs, the sentiment which the declaration conveyed was truly horrible 
to my feelings; it was the very essence and spirit of orthodoxy. And 
when I say this, let me not be misunderstood ; I mean not that ortho- 
doxy which has connexion with trinitarian opinions, or any other par- 
ticular christian faith; what is orthodoxy at one time, is not orthodoxy 
at another. But I mean that orthodoxy, which, having power, enforces 
its own opinions, no matter what they may be, on those that are sub- 
ject to its power. I mean the orthodoxy of tliat ruling power, what- 
ever it is, and in whatever church it may be found, that attempts to 
force upon the conscience its own opinions. As for that orthodoxy, 
from my heart I detest it, • It has done, what Elias Hicks said it had 
done. It has deluged the earth with blood. It has been with those 
who have had the power, declaring there shall be no repentance; 
and human nature has suffered from it, more than from any Uiingelse. 
Sirs, I mean that orthodoxy, which finds its music in the groans, its 
drink in the tears, and its food in the broken hearts of its victims; and 
satiates its infernal rage, upon their torn members. And, sirs, even 
if it were true that we had erred, the spirit of christian kindness would 
have told our orthodox brethren to open their fold and receive us 
again. 

Sirs, I have but a few words to say, in relation to. Elias Hicks, and 
our connexion with him. As I have before remarked, I am not here, 
to be the apologist of that man, or the defender of his opinions. My 
clients pin their faith on no human being. They know no leader, but 
from above. In the days of Fox and Penn, their ancestors spurned 
the name of Foxonians, although Fox was the founder of their society. 
And in our day, so far as it may be applied to us, we spurn the name of 
Hicksite, not from any disregard to Elias Hicks, (and 1 insist that ye 
draw not that inference from what I say,) but because we are not and 
cannot be the followers of any man or set of men. We cease to be 
quakers, the moment that we adopt the opinions of any man, because 
he is a man of talent, power, or influence. 

But, sirs, has not Elias Hicks been treated most unkindly in this 
controversy? If I can understand his views, (you will remember that 
I told you, that I was not here to defend the views of this excellent 
man,) they are those of the original sect of quakers, but carried out, 
imprudently perhaps, on some points, (I say perhaps this is so, though 
I do not pretend to^ assert it positively,) and incautiously beyond that 
which those who originally entertained them, intended they should be 
carried, but they rest on the same foundation, on which the views of 
Fox, Barclay, and Penn rested. He carried them perhaps, in some 



{)oinl9 to n hazardous extent for n human being, but it was but the ex- 
tension of the Tcry principle, which lies at the founJation of quakcrism. 
' But, sirs, where shall we learn what his opinions are? Are they to bo 
. tested by his letters to Thomas Willis and Phebe Willis? Sirs, I dare 
not trust myself to speak of these letters, and the conduct connec- 
ted with them, as I think they ought to be spoken of. How, and 
under what circumstances were they written? They were written, 
either in the confidence of friendship on both sides, or they were drawn 
out of Elias Hicks, under false pretences of friendship on the part of 
' Thomas Willis. They were either the unbosoming of views and feel- 
. iRgBr in the form of letters from friend to friend, (and then no human 
power should draw them from under that covering,) or they were ex- 
tracted from Elias Hicks forthc purposeof provinghim to bean inlidel, 
tnd tliat under the guise of friendship. Shall I dare to criticise the 
conduct of such a man? No sirs. Ask your hearts, whether you would 
treat a friend in liiat way? The answer will be, no, no, no. 

But that is not all. It was concluded between Elias Hicks and 
Thomas Willis, that the letters of eacli should be returned. When it 
was reflolved that the letters should be surrendered to their respective 
writers, Hicks, honest Hicts, surrendered all the letters which he had 
in his possession, having reference to the subject in question. Yes sirs, 
•II the letters of Willis, which might have afforded an explanation of 
the letters which Elias Hicks had written, were given into the hands 
of Thomas Willis. And Thomas Willis pretended to surrender all those 
written by Elias Hicksj bui he kepi copies.' I would speak respect- 
fully, if I could, of Thomas Willis; but a man who could perform such 
an act, I would not trust with my life, my faith, or my property. 
I .In this act, he has forever forfeited every claim to high and honora- 
ble feeling; he has lost it, in essence and in grain. How could 
■ any one, merely to gratify the desire to convict a brother and a friend, 
of infidelity, perform such an act? And sirs, what effect can letters 
produced under such circumstances, have as evidence in the case before 
you? It was delightful to my feelings, when I saw that my friend, 
whom 1 have loved from boyhood, and whose honor I have known full 
well, both while a boy and a man, when he approached that fact, did 
not dare to defend JU Never would 1 allege any thing thus taken from 
lett&ra, as the opinions of any man, until I saw the whole correspond- 
ence, so as to know how the whole subject could be explained. How 
Mc we to be answerable for these letters? He tells you, that the people 
of Philadelphia knew nothing of these letters, before they were brought 
ibrward as evidence; and yet, unknown as they were, we are to answer 
for the unsoundness of the opinions contained in these letters, if they 
did contain such opinions. Sirs, dii) tlie directors of the inquisition 
ever make a more direful and unreasonable demand upon the faith of 
its victims? Did they ever apply a rule more terrific and revolting to 
the feelings of human nature, than the one which our opponents wish 
to apply to us? — that we must answer for opinions of Elias 
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which we iiCTcr knew ho uttered, and which were concealed from our 
knowledge unlil lie was taken away from us, and liis body ihe tenant 
of th« grare. 

Sirs, nor am I willing thatliis opinions should be judged by the un- 
derstanding of note-takers. You will find by the testimony, that Tho- 
mas Willis and Samuel Parsons were present with Eiias Hicks, at the 
meetings which he attended, year after year, and month after month, 
and were in the habit of taking a single expression uttered at one meet- 
ing, and another uttered at another meeting, and using their notes as 
proof against Ihe soundness of his doctrines. And one of these wit- 
nesses has filled a page with sayings of Elias Hicks, running through 
three or four years of his devoted and laborious ministrations. Could 
dias Hicks, or any other man, stand the test of such scrutiny as that? 
Why were they thus taking down, day after day, those scraps, without 
the language uttered in connection with them? Why, sirs, if we wish 
to destroy any man's character, we can in that mode make him appear 
to be a blasphemer. And will you trust these representations oi^ his 
enemies? Will your honors rely upon the statements of those note- 
taking gentlemen, when about to adjudge a fellow-being? No sirs, 
you cannot. Such conduct is stamped with crime and dishonesty upon 
its face, and must he the scorn of every honest man. And as little 
would I rely upon the tales borne by Mr. Whitall, and by Comfort and 
Bell, as to the opinions of Ellas Hicks, uttered in their presence. Your 
honors have known a thousand instances in which public speakers have 
been reported by one to have declared certain things, and by another, 
represented to have uttered Bomething entirely diflerent, and twen- 
ty may differ as to what really was said. And although Eliaa Hicks 
was represented by two or three men as having delivered certain 
doctrines, yet a far greater number declared that he delivered no such 
doctrines. And three men made a statement that was confirmed by 
many others, {more than twenty, I believe,) which put the brand of 
falsehood upon the .testimony of Comfort and Bell. And sirs, are we 
to believe upon such evidence, that Elias Hicks was infidel? Look at 
what occurred in Philadelphia. I refer to the case of Jonathan Evans. 
Elias Hicks had. delivered his testimony in one of the meetings, and 
this individual went so far as to express his opposition to certain doc- 
Iriuea which he said Elias had delivered; and other individuals .who 
were present, were of opinion that the speaker delivered no such doc- 
trines, as had been imputed lo him. 

Now, sirs, I ask you, can you trust to such evidence, as has been 
adduced against Elias Hicks, and upon it condemn him. No; you 
cannot, and you will not do it. There is but one mode by which you 
can determine what his doctrine and opinions were. They are to be 
found in his sermons, and the journal of his life, which is not in the 
evidence before you, as it has been published since his death, and since 
the testimony in this cause was taken. You can also learn what his 
sentiments were, by referring to his answers to the fourth and sixth 
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fjuerics, which were referred to by my associate counsel. And with re- 
gard to Iu9 sermons, 1 will call your attention to the course pursued by 
the other party. They lookup his sermons, and read certain passages in 
them, wilhout giving what preceded, and what followed, which when 
read, would afiord a full and satisfactory explanation of those parts 
which they held up as being no unsound. They go to support quaker 
doctrines^ however much the other party may denounce them as being 
unsound, Uutafter making their quotations, did they, in the arguments 
of counsel, undertake to prove him to be unsound, from his sermons? 
Sirs, my learned friend never looked at them, when speaking of Eliaa 
Hicks' doctrines. It was by the slanders issued against him, and by 
letters, and information derived from sources which every honest man 
would spurn, that they endeavored to prove Elias Hicks to be unsound. 
And sirs, when my friend spoke as he did, respecting Elias Hicks, he 
made no examination of his sermons, to prove him an unsound man. 
Sirs, there must have been reason for this omission; for he omitted 
nothing in his argument that could possibly aid him. The argument 
(hat he delivered, was all that human talent could do. And if he should 
fail in this cause, he may well say, st Perfiama, dextra, defsTidi 

rsent; etiam hac defcnsafuiasent. But in this part of his argument 
has failed. He did not prove Elias Hicks to be unsound, from any 
thing that can fairly be considered as evidence against him. 

Sirs, the difficulty which we have to meet in this part of the case, is 
one of very common description. But 1 do Insist that these sermons, 
and these answers to the queries, should be taken as your guide, if you 
think it necessary to examine the opinions of Elias Hicks, and that yoa 
shall not rely upon the scraps of prejudiced and partial note-takers. 
Sir*, our advei'sarles are unwilling that this rule which they have pre- 
ecribed for us, should be applied to themselves. They tell us explicitly, 
that they are not responsible for every word that is contained in the 
writings of the early founders of this society. I refer you on this point, 
to the testimony of Samuel Uettle. And Joseph Whilall says the 
same thing. 1 wish you to read what they say in relation to this mat- 
ter. Samuel Settle's testimony, vol. 1, p. IS. Joseph Whitall, p. 240. 
Then why are we to answer for every thing that Elias Hicks uttered? 

My chief reliance In coming to a conclusion respecting the opinions 
of Elias Hicks, is upon his answers to the six queries propounded to 
him. And why do I say this? Those answers were a deliberate expo- 
sition of the opinions of Elias Hicks, written by himself. They were 
nothasty expressions which were uttered inamoment; they were called 
from him by an inquirer after his views. He was asked, what are 
your opinions? And he gave these In answer to the question. And our 
adversaries were unwilling that we should get hold of them; we were 
under the necessity of printing them ourselves. But it was not a cor- 
rect representation, when it was said that we furnished them as his 
opinions lor the purpose of justifying ourselves 
thought it was due to him to give to the court li 
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on the doctrines in relation to which he has be^h so misrepresented. 
And as they would not produce them we did, and marked them as an 
exhibit. Such is the case and they know it. See the Ev. 1 vol. page 
167; you find by the testimony of Thomas Willis, that the exhibition 
which I have given is a true one. 

-Now what do these answers to the six queries contain? I do not 
intend to take these up to examine them them thoroughly, as my 
associate counsel presented them to you very fully in the course of his 
argument. These answers contain, on the subject of the atonement,' and 
divinity of the Saviour, and with regard to the scriptures, an exposition 
of faith which is not he denounced as heretical, when considering. the 
£uth of the quaker society. Samuel Parsons admits that these queries 
and their answers are consistent with the opinions of Friends . Well, why 
are they not to be received? Because they were called out by one who 
wished to know what his opinions were? Because they were written to 
give an explanation of his doctrines, as the counsel argued? Why, with 
what a blasting influence does this idea come upon the character of Wil- 
liam Penn. Do you observe what an imputation this idea casts upon Wil- 
liam.Penn? He was immured,for his want of orthodoxy,in the prisons of 
England, and while there he wrote his In7iocenci/ with Iieropen Face, 
And they now rely upon it, as being an explanation of his Sandy 
Foundation Shaken. Now if Elias Hicks is not to be believed, upon 
that ground, where is William Penn? Did he* swerve from the truth 
when he made that explanation of his doctrines? Did he forfeit his 
character for virtue and religion, when he made that explanation? Nc^ 
he did not. And would you apply to Elias Hicks what would not 
apply to Penn? No sirs. The six queries and their answers are upon the 
same footing, with Innwcency with her open Face. You must receive 

them. 

And with regard to the doctrines contained in the answers to the six 
queries, I confidently challenge the production of any thing, to prove 
that they are unsound or infidel. And if I had time and strength, and 
the patience of the court would admit of it, I could prove that the doc- 
trines held forth in these answers, are supported by similar views from 
the writings of some of the most learned, intelligent and pious men in 
the world, and those who have distinguished themselves as powerful 
advocates for the. doctrines of Christianity. And sirs, I think that the 
man who was declared to be the star next in magnitude to Newton, in 
the age in which he lived, (I mean Samuel Clarke,) entertained opin- 
ions, which corresponded with those of Elias Hicks. And had I time, 
I would show you that correspondence. And I could show too, that 
the same have been entertained by a hundred of the best men who have 
written upon theology. And I hope your honors will, in coming to 
a decision respecting the character of Elias Hicks, give due weight to 
the evidence which alone ought to influence the mind, in relation to his 
sentiments. 

But how are we connected with Elias Hicks? We denied the name 



of Hicksite in our answer. And It is not enough to believe that we 
should be branded with that name, simply by the accusation of our 
enemies who chose to give us that name. 1 am aware that such thiof^, 
unfortunately, are not new to quakera; they are as old as falsehood and 
corruption. It will not do to say that a man is a Hicksite, and then 
condemn him without proof. We have never in any way, assumed 
the name of Hicksite, either by any official act, or privately. And you 
will find in the testimony of Willis and Parsons, that they say we 
never admitted it privately so far as they know; and although we deny 
it, yet our adversaries are to fasten it upon us. 

In the next place, did Elias Hicks ever utter the sentiments which 
they condemn in our hearing? Remember that we are a portion of the 
yearly meeting of Philadelphia. When did he ever utter in that meeting, 
one single false doctrine? Joseph Whilall speaks of his having utter^ 
heretical sentiments in New York, and Beli and Comfort speak of his 
preaching false doctrines in the Southern quarter. But neither of 
those instances of his thus preaching was in Philadelphia. Here is a 
manifest deficiency on the part of the opposite party. They could 
bring no such proof. I ask another question. Did Elias Hicks ever 
utter false sentiments in Chesterfield meeting? We are members of 
Chesterfield meeting and our adversaries live there. W^s Glias Hicks 
ever there to utter his heretical sentiments? Was any; member of 
that meeting ever anywhere to hear him deliver such sentiments? 
I admit sirs, the fact, that he bore one testimony in the monthly 
meeting of Chesterfield, but it was long after these accusations were 
made, and there is no evidence of unsound doctrines having been 
put forth there. It is not in the evidence, that he over preached 
among us at Chesterfield, or proclaimed his religious opinions in our 
bearingi but his journal tells me that he did at one time utter his te»- 
tJmony there. Hut there is not one of that meeting that ever heard 
him utter an unsound sentiment If David Clark had heard him utter 1 
opinions that were false why not proclaim it? Why not tell the court | 
of it? If Samuel Craft had heard him deliver unsound doctrines, why ' 
not i<M it to the court? No member of that meeting, has dared to My * 
on his afiirmation, whatever he may say elsewhere, that he ever heant , 
him utter false doctrines, and yetwearcto be bound by those do»i j 
trines. Sirs, it is the spirit of orthodoxy, and the inquisition again. ■ 
The fact has been referred to, that Elias Hicks attended the yearly 
meeting of 182S, and that there was a certificate of approbation given 
to him. The facts in that case are strong; Klias Hicks came to Phil«- 
delphia, with certificates from his meetings, given before the sepani- 
tion. And under such circumstances, when he presented himself, th^ 
would not dare to refuse him, if his certificates gave him full author!^ . 
^r* to attend that meeting. And if they had refused him on that occasioB 
^b tliey would have violated the order of the society. Klias Hicks had t '• 
^B* right tu deliver hi.-i lesiimouies, wherever his certificate pointed out/'l 
^M Why, sirA, according to the order of the society, they would not harfh | 
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I«il K riglit to refuse liiin admission inlo Arch street, or any other ( 
the orthodox meetings. Yes, I say he had a right to gg to Arch street 
meeting; he had with him, a passport which would have carried him 
inlo Ihvir pulpit, unless they had been disposed to prevent him by force, 
and by the control of half a dozen men, who pursuing their hatred 
aj^inst him, might have chosen to interfere. He had full power to use 
any of their pulpits; but I must not use the term pulpit, when talking 
about quakers, and my friend who addressed you the other day, made 
this same mistake. 

But sirs, are we, as a society, to be condenmed by the sermons of 
Elias Hicks, even admitting that there are errors in them? We have 
the express declaration of Samuel Kettle, and it is confirmed by the 
evidence of Thomas Willis, Joseph Whitall, Thomas Evans, and Samuel 
Parsons, that the society is responsible, and will answer only for what 
it authorizes to be published, and in that way they often escape from 
the consequences which follow, when the writings of many of the fa- 
thers of the society are presented. And your honors will notice 
the scorn thrown upon many of the ancient fathers of the sect, by 
the orthodox party. They recognize Barclay, and one or two other 
writers; but when you ask them if they will recognize certain por- 
tions of the writings of Penn, what do they say? The reply is, " I 
do not know that the society ever authorized it to be published, and 
cannot say," When we ask them respecting Whitehead's writings, 
the reply is, " I do not know that the society has ever authorized that, 
and I do not admit it" Now, sirs, are you willing to take the ortho- 
dox standard? I am not willing that they should make a few partial 
selections from the writings of the members of their society, and con- 
demn us upon such unfair ground; and I am sure your honors cannot 
justify such a course. Sirs, if you take the orthodox standard, there 
are not ten works in the whole quaker society, to sustain it. Ortho- 
doxy, finds but little countenance from the ancient writings of the so> 
ciety. Such orthodoxy as shows itself in these days, was unknown to 
the early quakers, unless you find it in doings of George Keith and his 
party. It is a hard matter to find in the writings of the early qdtkkers, 
a guide to the orthodoxy which has, of late, attempted to build itself 
upon the ruins of quakerism. No sirs; and our opponents have spurn- 
ed the old fathers of their church. Look at their principle. Tl 
are not witling to recognize the writings of the early Friends, and _ 
they are determined to fasten upon us, every thing that they consid< 
defective in Elias Hicks. We must answer for every thing he sai 
and did, although there is not one single act in a society capacity, that 
has been proved, to show that we are accountable for the actions and 
opinions of Elias Hicks, Why will they not apply the rule, and let 
it work both ways? Why are we to answer for the opinions of Elias 
Hicks, when it has not been shown, that we have officially approved of 
his writings? And they admit that we have not If we take their own 
rule, the connexion between us and Elias Hicks is dissolved. And 
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let me tell these f^eotlemen, tliat the principle which they have applied 
to themselves, is not to be forgotten, when trying this question before 
R legal tribunal. And every honest tribunal will apply the same rule 
to both parties. 

But, sirs, why shall we he condemned because we have read Elias 
Hicks' sermons? How is it in Ihe presbyterian church? Are the 
members of that church to answer for the aentimenis contained in the 
Tmons of Green, Smith, Miller, and Alexander? Is the presbyteriao 
church to be liable for what these men say in their sermons? We read 
Ihem, and we rejoice in the illustrations of scripture which ihey afford, 
we take pleasure in the pure and noble light which these men give us 
in the path towards heaven. But we are not bound to receive them, 
■nd to answer for them. Why should the errors of Elias Hicks bo 
bstened upon this society? There is no fair principle by which they 
ean be fastened upon us. 

I have now done with the opinions of Klias Hicks, and while I say 
lis, permit me to add, that I have taken this course in relation to that 
individual, because 1 believe it to be Llie course of justice, and of law; 
and that I do not wish to be understood, either for myself, or for those 
whom 1 represent, as casting the slightest imputation upon the life, 
Opinions, or memory, of Elias Hicks. Whatever may have been 
hia opinions, whether speculative or practical, we believe, that he 
was a good and pious man. He did possess an active and ardent 
spirit. He was ambitious, as the learned counsel told you, but hia 
was the ambition of excellence. He was zealous, always zealous in 
Ihe pursuit of that, which he believed to be right. He early submitted 
himself to the purifying infiuence of that spirit which was his guide, 
ind at the age of twenty-seven years, publicly ministered in holy things 
unong his dying fellow mortals. For more than fifty-seven years, 
^rs, that man ardently and earnestly advocated the cause of Christianity 
and of human happiness. The testimonies which his society had borne 
before the world, he bore patiently and fearlessly; and whenever he 
called to express his feelings or opinions, he urged those lestimo- 
on the consciences of his hearers, in a manner which did not per- 
mit them to be indifierent; he did it with a zeal which demanded and 
secured the attention of those whom he addressed. Large numl)era 
listened, and as my learned friend said, crowded around him to hear 
the joyful tidings which he had to bear. He was at all times the friend 
of freedom of conscience, thought, and action, and the able and un- 
ceasing advocate of human rights. The African and Indian were 
never forgotten by him, but were embraced within the circle of his be- 
nevolence. Possessing too, an acute and argumentative mind, and a 
heart that was kind and benevolent towards all, his feelings carried him 
out towards every species of human suffering. While proclaiming the 
messjige of his Lord, (he pious and the learned listened to him, with 
deep and absorbing interest And, sirs, it is also true, that surround- 
ing multitudes listened, while he proclaimed the truth, with great and 
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devoted attention. His zeal did not relax as old age approached. 
When more than fourscore years of age, when man is bowed under the 
weight of infirmity and anxiety, and is groaning out his desire to be re- 
leased from the sufferings of humanity, he bore actively, wherever he 
went, the testimonies upon which he relied, and proclaimed the gospel, 
as he believed it. Yes, after that advanced period of his life, his voice 
was heard within several yearly meetings of the society, to which he 
was attached ; he visited the states of New York, Ohio, Indiana, Penn- 
aylvania, and New Jersey. 

Sirs, he was a man too, in the language of scripture, " instant in sea- 
BOD, and out of season," to do good to his fellow beings. He was truly 
a peace-maker; not merely between his fellow-citizens in their contro- 
versies one with another, but he endeavored to influence man to seek 
favor with his God. He was a peace-maker, in a sense higher and ho- 
lier. In the strict meaning of the original scripture word eirene, he 
endeavored to draw into one. His efforts were directed towards uni- 
ting, not only man to man, but also man to his Creator. He sought to 
produce peace with the Father of peace. 

He was honest, and he was just, and without reproach in his inter- 
course with his fellow-man. Where is the slanderer that dares to say, 
that in any act he did wrong or injustice to his fellow-man? Who is 
there to charge pollution or criminality upon him, in any of his ac- 
tions? There is none, to assail him. And yet sirs, it is such a maa 
sa this, that we arc called upon to rebuke; such a man we are called 
upon to disown and deny. And because we could not, during his life, 
see him persecuted and silenced, we are now to forfeit our civil rights. 
All that we did, at any time, was to refuse to denounce and disown iHUsB 
Kicks, to gratify those who hated him for the closeness of his testimo- 
mti. And we are now to have our rights taken away from us, and to 
be injured and denounced, because, since he has been laid in the grave, 
and gone to atone for the faith which he entertained, and the actions 
which he performed, we are not willing to cast censure upon his cha- 
ncter, and regard him as an inhdel. We are still to be persecuted on 
his account. Let me add, it was with regard to such a man as I have 
been speaking of, that Thomas Willis could hesitate to say, he waa 
honest in his intercourse with the world. But Thomas Willis did this 
after he had become a traitor. 0, save us from this spirit of ortho- 
doxy! 

I have done with Elias Hicks. It was due to his memory, and to 
the respect we bear to his character, that I should say what I feel my- 
self, and what my clients feel in relation to him. 

But, sirs, although I have thus investigated the doctrines, and re- 
pelled the idea that we are to answer for Ellas Hicks' opinions, I have 
done it out of respect to the opinion of Justice Drake, and the opinion 
of the adverse counsel. I now enter my solemn protest against the 
whole inquiry, and especially against the consequences, which are said 
regularly to flow from it. Let ihe orthodox party be as orthodox a 
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they may, Ihey are not authorized to inquire into our religioua belief^ 
and upon that belief to ground a forfeiture of our rights. Tlie coUDSel 
hive argued that Chancery may take care of funds, to be applied to 
charitable uses, since under the atalute of Klizabeth there have been 
8Uch cases. It may he, where the parlies are to depend on certain 
specific articles, where there is an act of incorporation, or some speci- 
fied conditions, or contract which the parties have made. But unless 
there is something of that kind to render it necessary, the court can- 
not go into an inquiry respecting religious doctrines. The judges, 
both of them, lay down a correct rule, which is true to a certain ex- 
tent, but they have carried it beyond the point upon which Ihe institu- 
tions of this country have placed it. 

I feel no interest in investigating the doctrines as laid down in Eng- 
land upon this subject The doctrines of England are not the doctrines 
of the United Stales, There is there, an established church religion, 
and it is there protected by the law. The principles which are applied 
to it there, have been under our system, rejected. In the settlement 
of this country, there was an entire liberty of conscience allowed to all 
who became inhabitants of this province. My learned friend, who 
Opened the argument, exhibited the fundamental princi}»les, in relation 
to this point. Those concessions, mark the term, those concesaiona 
pve liberty of conscience, in the declaration, that there should be no 
forfeiture of right, because a man believes in one way, or another. 
Why were they called concessions? Because in England, there was 
another doctrine prevalent. And those wlio desired that the territory 
of New Jersey should be settled, conceded to those who were to settle 
it, that liberty of conscience which is man's birthright. According to 
the principles which are laid down as fundamental at the settlement of 
this country, no man shall be put in jeopardy — no man shall be troubled^ 
in consequence of any religious opinions which he may hold, let them 
be what they may. Sirs, those concessions put to scurn the boaated 
freedom of Greece and Rome, in European lands. There is nothing 
in human story so proud, and so regardful of the qualities of human 
nature, and all the rights of man. There is nothing in the history of 
mankind, so proud, and so ennobling, as the original settlement of my 
Dative state. And here 1 stand as tlie advocate of those rights which 
were confirmed by the original charter. Sirs, our constitution did but 
fiiUow up that principle, when it declared there should be no interference 
with religious doctrines. And the Constitution of the United States 
did but follow up the example set here. It was founded upon the same 
principle. That constitution lies at the foundation of liberty of con- 
science. The whole edifice of human rights is built upon the doc- 
trine which it sustains. And there is but one principle that can protect 
or defend it. And what is that principle? My learned friend told 
you, that if the broad principle of majority was allowed to prevail, 
there would be an end to our christian jnstitutions. He never com- 
liitted«jr«atflr error. Th«priQcipleorinajority,isthatprinciple 
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is opposed lo despotism throughout the world. And there is no other 
principle which is opposed to that despotism and aristocracy, which lie 
at the foundation of all the slavery among men. What is it, but the 
principle of majority, that secures us from the evils arising from the 
exercise of despotic and arhitrary power? And, sirs, at this very mo- 
ment, the principle that sustains all our institutions, is, that a majority 
of men must govern. What is it that causes the great warfare between 
the great human family, which is agitating the world in every part of 
the globe? It is the principle which says, that all men are equal, and 
that a majority shall rule, which has burst forth, and produced all the 
agitations and convulsions in Europe and South America. And it is 
the principle so beautifully carried out in our great republic, for the 
last half century, that has attracted the attention and drawn forth the 
admiration of the whole civilized world. This principle'has been 
established, at the foundation of our courts of justice, as well as else- 
where. 

And may not the same principle be applied lo religion, airs? What 
is liberty of conscience, but that every man should think as he pleases, 
and that where there is a difference of opinion, that the majority should 
prevail? What is the essence of theological power, and all that power 
claimed by popes and priests, for centuries back, down to the present 
hour? Is it not that which is in direct opposition to that great princi- 
ple? And was it not from an utter disregard of that principle, that they 
could domineer over the consciences and destroy human happiness? 
My friend was wrong, when bespoke as he did. It is a precious prin- 
ciple. Our concessions and constitution recognize it. And in the 
foundation of all systems, this, and this only, should be the great and 
governing matter. 

Sirs, this principle is not to be found only in the constitution and 
concession. It has been frequently carried out. My learned associate 
called your attention to this great principle, and alluded to instances in 
which it had been carried out. You recollect, that as soon as the State 
of Virginia could make an enactment, it proclaimed liberty of con- 
science. And that enactment was from the pen of a man, who, at this 
hour is a most splendid monument of human talent, learning, and 
virtue; James Madison. " If any man on the globe is entitled to humaa 
reverence, it is James Madison. He framed that enactment. And it 
is acknowledged to be a sublime enactment. Mr. Madison held forth 
the idea, that man, in relation to matters of conscience, was subject 
only to his Maker; that the conscience should submit to no human 
control or interference, as it is subordinate only, to its Creator; that 
man's conscience must be free in its intercourse with his Maker, and 
that he cannot submit himself to any authority, that shall deny entire 
freedom in that intercourse — the Maker will not permit it — the creature 
ought not to submit to it. 

Sirs, on this principle, I think that Chancellor Walworth was right 
in the doctrines which he laid down in the State of New York. Let us 
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have been misled as we may, by the doctrines maintained in despolic 
governments, and let this ca!« be decided as it may — and I suppoae 
that it will be decided before the setting of the sun, the doctrines main- 
tained in that decision of Chancellor Walworth will, at no distant 
period, be established as the law of the land. I know sirs, that it must 
be so, in the progress of every principle connected with our American 
institutions. And there are none of those evil consequences to result 
from it, which have been held op to our vievv. 1 shall not attempt to 
^ into a minute investigation of the causes which have been cited to 
sustain our opponents; nor shall I take up your time in proving that 
the principles maintained by the adverse counsel, are not the prineiplea 
of New Jersey. There is one view of the subject which I believe will 
be an explanation of every one of those cases. They are all cases of 
incorporation by statute; or cases in which property has been given by 
deeds to a corporation by name, where a majority have already decided 
how that properly should be used, and what are the conditions under 
which it shall be held. That is the principle. Take the Woodbridge 
case, in our Stale. That properly was given to the first presbyterian 
churchin Woodbridge, as a corporation. When the second presbyterian 
church was set off from it, and sought aportionoftheproperty, the court 
had nothing to do but to look at the act of incorporation ; as it was held 
with a corporate name and sanction, by the terms, they could not say, 
that any but the first presbyterian church should hold it. That principle 
is perfectly apparent It requires no legal ingenuity, no power of in- 
tellect, to show that such cases have no application to the principle now 
in discussion. Whenever there is a tract of land given to an incorpo- 
rated body, with specihed terms mentioned in the deed of gift or grant, 
then the principle of the adverse party will apply; but unless there is 
ao act of incorporation, which is to control the property, their principle 
can have no application. 

Where is our act of incorporation? Where is the charter by which 
we are regulated in relation to our property? We are a combination 
of individuals, without a charier, without incorporation, without cove- 
nant, who have created this money for our individual purposes, and in 
the management of it, we must be governed by the terms of the original 
agreement, which says, a majority must control it, and when we sepa- 
rate, the only way is, for that majority to continue to control the fund, 
or, to have it divided between the parlies. Such a course must receive 
the sanction of law and justice. In the Amboy case, the question was, 
, who were entitled to vole in a matter connected with the government 
of the church; and it was decided, by a reference to the discipline of 
the church, that those who paid according to the form prescribed, wcT* 
the members of the church, who had a right to vote; and that others 
had not. Such also, sirs, are the cases cited from New York and Mat- 
uchuoelts. They are all of similar character. As to the cases in New 
Vork, it is not necessary to look at them further. 
Bat yoiir Iwboct will look at 4th MasMchusetts, £34. You will find 
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there the principle decided is this, "If after theinhabitantsof a school 
district, have voted to raise money for building a school-house, and 
before the same are assessed, the town shall set off certain of the inha- 
bitants aod form them into a separate district, such inhabitants are not 
liable to be assessed for the money so voted." The case is cited for 
this dictum of the Judge, " the most operative distinction is, that 
where a new town is incorporated out of one or more towns, \\\a form- 
er corporations continue ivith all their powers and duties." Well, thia 
is true; but it has no application to the case before the court. The 
judgegoeson: "But if a new school district is farmed out of one or 
more districts, all the districts, whose limits are anew prescribed, be- 
come, in fact, new districts." 

So far as this case is applicable, it is in our favor. It makes a dis- 
tinction between the separation of a corporate body, and the separa- 
tion of bodies not incorporated, which is the distinction which I pre- 
sented a few minutes ago. And this ia the only principle which I 
want you to establish in this case; where there is a separation in a body 
not incorporated, the property must be divided ratably, or the majo- 
rity must take it. 

I will now call your attention to the casein 15 Massachusetts, p, 464, 
" Where in a new town, a congregational minister was settled, as the 
minister of the town, and after his death, another minister of the same 
denomination was settled, this latter was held to succeed to all the 
rights of the former, and to be entitled to possession of the mintslerial 
lands of the town, although a majority of the town were then of other 
denominations or persuasions," 

Now what is the ground of that decision? It is this: every town in 
the commonwealth is a parish; and all parochial property is held in a 
corporate capacity. Every town in the commonwealth being a parish, 
ail the inhabitants of a town, which is a parish, are members of the 
parish, unless they have disconnected themselves therefrom, in some 
legal way. The town being a parish, all the inhabitants of the town 
are members of the parish. Now the court in this case held, that this 
town was a congregational parish, and as such elected a congregational 
minister; and the claimant was a congregational minister. Those who 
were a majority, have availed themselves of the act of 1811, and have 
become a separate incorporation, by a new act. The congregationalists 
ivere thus left the entire corporation, and as such their minister was 
entitled to enjoy the property. Those who separated from the parish 
became incorporated under the act of ISl 1, as a distinct religious corpo- 
ration; and they were regarded as a distinctcorporation, and therefore 
that principle of the case was applied to them. 

The only remaining case for me to notice, ia in Ifl Massachusetts, 
p. 488. It was regarded by the adverse counsel as being very con- 
clusive in his favor. If I can understand at all, it is opposed to the 
views which they maintain. It ia thus cited. "Where a majority of 
the members of a congregational church, separate from the majority of 
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the parish, [the parish being an incorporation], the members who t6- 
main, although a minority, constitute the church in such parish, and 
retain the rights and property belonging thereto." That is, a majority 
of the members of the congregational church having separated from the 
majority of the panBh, the members who remain connected with the 

Srish, are to retain the rights and the property. Now the majority of 
e parishioners, being members of an incorporation, were entitled to 
liold the properly, although the minority of the parishioners, were s 
majority of those who worshipped in the church. I told you that I 
bad cited this case for my own purpose, and I do not think that I 
would cite one that was against me. 

That case is decisive, upon the principle of the majority of the own- 
ers of the property, carrying it against the minority, or, as might be 
said, against those who were the old, experienced, and weighty mem- 
bers. 

If you will look at the bottom of page 500, 502, 507, 508, you 
will perceive that I have given it to you, in the words of the case. 

Now, in the cases referred to, I think the principle is established 
very clearly with regard to the majority, and to their right, under such 
eircumstances, to take the property. We come then, very naturally, 
nrs, to the inquiry: how stands the fact in relation to this unincorporated 
community of people, both those who hold the fund, and those with 
whom they are connected, and to whom, they are said, to be aubordi- 
fwle. And for that inquiry, I am prepared. 

[The counsel referred to the testimony of the witnesses, who fur- 
nished estimates of the relative numbers of the two parties throughout 
the yearly meeting, and also of the meeting at Chesterfield. He made 
particular allusion to the evidence of Halliday Jackson, Thomas Evans, 
Charles Stokes, Josiah Gaskill, and James Brown; showing very clear- 
ly, that that portion of the Society of Friends, called Hicksites, form 
ft large majority, not only in the meetings of Chesterfield, but also ia 
the yearly meeting held at Philadelphia.] 

Now, sirs, apply the principle which 1 have exhibited, to this case; 
apply the principles which are maintained in the cases which have been 
read; and the conclusion, must be in our favor. I ask your honors 
what ia to be the result here? Is it possible, that we, who constitute a 
large majority, are to lose all our rights, because we have separated 
from Arch street house, and have lefl behind us a few orthodox peo- 
ple? for it comes to that. 

And, sirs, there is another argument which has been held up, that I 
wish lo call your attention to. It is said, that there can be but one 
yearly meeting, and that that remains. Why our rights do not depend 
upon our connexion with the yearly meeting. But, I am prepared to 
deny the truth of their position. They say we cannot set up anotlier 
yearly meeting, within the limits of this yearly meeting. Do they 
furnish proof for that? Doea any body deny it, upon evidence? Is it 
rtenied in the Diacipline? Ia it not true, that in this society, one yetriy 
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meeting has extended lo cerUiii limits, and within these limits, there 
have been members connected witti another yearly meeting? Why, 
Shrewsbury was in connexion with theyearly meeting of Rhode Island, 
since the yearly meeting at Burlington was established. And Phila- 
delphia yearly meeting, at its establishment, embraced Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey just as much as it does now. But the yearly meeting 
of Philadelphia embraces part of Maryland and Delaware; and suppose 
that Friends in the limits of Maryland and Delaware should say, we 
intend to have a yearly meeting of our own; could they not establish 
one? Suppose that Friends in New Jersey should think it was proper 
to have a yearly meeting at Burlington, could they not establish it? 
And what authority is there, to deny them this power. Sirs, it is a 
most egregious error for any one lo assert that any power exists, which 
can prevent Friends of this state from forming a yearly meeting for 
themselves. Whatever the witnesses may say in denial of such a 
power, it is an error, it is not true in principle. And if Friends of 
New Jersey may establish a yearly meeting, and they may do it just 
as well as those of Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Baltimore, why can 
they not estahlish it in Philadelphia? I speak now, not of policy or 
propriety, but of the right to do it. Sirs, I deny the assertion, that 
there cannot be a yearly meeting established within a yearly meeting. 
Sirs, it may be done, and these meetings may be in unity. There was 
a lime, when dividing this very yearly meeting was thought of; but it 
was the opinion of some, that the righttimehadnot yet come. And if 
the portion who wished to divide, had gone off, those who remained 
could not have dealt with them for it; such dealing would be put to 
scorn. The judges are without a foundation upon which to rest their 
principle in relation to this matter. The principle cannot be sustained. 
As to what ia right and expedient in such a matter, that is another 
thing, and we have nothing to do with it. The meetings must act in 
such cases, under the influence of that spirit which is their guide. But 
as to their right, there is no question upon that subject. 

Sirs, I have looked to Ihe principles that are applicable to this case, 
and the result of them I believe to be this. First. That no civil right can 
be made to depend on religious belief, unless it is expressly shown by 
the terms of incorporation, or the grant of the property. This is sus- 
tained by the cases I have referred to, and by the constitution. 

In the second place, that government cannot inquire into the truth of 
belief, that the conscience cannot be tested in relation to it, nor ought 
it to be, and that no government should place itself between the con- 
science and its JVIaker. 

Now sirs, apply this principle to the present case. The defendants, 
Stacy Dccow and others, declare that they believe in the ancient doc- 
trines of Friends, and it is not denied. And it is admitted that there is 
no creed sanctioned by them. Can you in such a case test them by an 
application to the conscience? Have you a right to go further than to 
inquire simply, whether the declaration of Decow is true, that such is 
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f tte {HoIeSBion snd discipline of tlie society? Not whetlier they oreain- 
[ <ere in that profession, or not. You ought to recollect, in this part of 
( (be case, that it is a matter of belief into which you are inquiring. It 
I tne been suggested that the form of that belief is not correct. But can 
I *ou try whether the Jbrm or mode of* belief, be true or not? If yop 
I loqiiire into the fact of belief, can you inquire whether the mode of that 
I belief be true? And that is the controversy between us. No airs; if : 
I man declares that he believes by a given standard, there you must sto^ 
I you can ask him no further, there your power is at an end. If I tell 
h jcu that lama preaby terian ; and receive the confession of that church, 
I M my only confession of faith, you have no power to inquire, whether 
I 1 am sincere or not; you have no right to test my conscience upon 
I this, or the other point of belief. The moment you do so, you 
I prostrate every principle of civil liberty, you throw down all the bul- 
I wsrks which our fathers have erected round liberty of conscience. 
I Srs, there is no middle ground on which to stand. You have no right 
I to deal with me, beyond the point of the declaration, that I receive 
I fliftt confession, and am, therefore, a member of the church. 
I But I do not stop here. I say, that a chanm in my belief, does 
I not, under our system, work a forfeiture of civil rights. This decla- 
I ntian is sustained by the cases which 1 have read, and those princi- 
I jrfes which lie at the foundation of all our institutions. If it be other- 
[ M^se, however we may talk of liberty of conscience, our boast is our 
I fotly, A decision, that we are to forfeit our rights, because of a 
I change in our religious opinions, would in one single hour, prostrate 
the fabric of our liberty, and would be in direct violation of all those 
rights and privileges, which we enjoy as American citizens. As a 
I citizen then, I entreat and implore you to beware, when about to pro- 
i DfRtnee such a decision, that you may see the end to which it will lead. 
I A thousand years will scarce suffice to build a stale, an hour may rend 
I h. Centuries may be necessary to build up liberty of conscience, and 
I A single decision of a court, followed out in its consequences may 
I erumble it to atoms. No sirs, I do not, I cannot think that you will 
I err on this point. 

I It }s not necessary that I should examine further, the opinion of 
I 2tidge Drake, because it has been sufficiently examined by my associate 
I counsel. Now I repeat what I believe to be the correct view of that 

Ert of the case. It is not true that we refused to answer, so far as our 
scipline and the principles of our church permitted us. Our opinions 
1 are not to be inferred from, or tested by the opinions of Elias Hicks. 
I If we have have not answered, and do not answer, our adversaries 
I must prove that we are in error, and must not leave it to inference. 
I And a forfeiture of the smallest atom of our rights, can never be the 
I WBult of inference, in any such case. Permit me now for a few momenta, 
I te recall your attention to ihe views which I have iittempled to give in 
I this cue. 
I I have endeavored, sirs 1o prove, that ihi« fund ahoul which we 
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are conlending, is a fund which we have created ourselves, for our 01* 
benefit, and that we are partners both in the fund and the benefits that 
result from it. I trust I have proved that. 

That we have managed that fund from the commencement, and 
that we are now bearing its burdens, and devoting it to the objects for 
which it was intended. That is true also. 

^That we have governed it by our preparative meeting, which is 
a full existence, professing the same faith, and governed by the same 
discipline as when this fund was established. 

That Stacy Decow, who represents our interests, was regularly 
appointed treasurer, and ia authorized to receive the money, because he 
waa appointed in the regular mode, and by a meeting having full au- 
thority to make the appointment. 

That there is no monthly, or other meeting, that has any right to 
interfere with us, or if they have such right, that right has never yet 
been exercised, in that mode in which the discipline permits it to be 
exercised, and until it is thus exercised, our character as a meeting, 
cannot be affected under the discipline. But we must have in keeping 
our rights, because we have in keeping our character; as we have not 
been dealt wilh, or disowned, in any form, by any body. 

That we are an unincorporated body, having our rights as individu- 
als, and holding them neither by acts of incorporation, by charters, nor 
covenants, and therefore we are entitled to hold this fund, because we 
are a majority of that community, there being nothing in the existence 
of that community, which limits us, but alt matters connected with 
the fund are to rest upon the great principle of majority, which is 
applicable to such questions. 

That the minority withdrew from us, without cause; and that accor- 
ding to legal principles, they have lost all their right in the manage- 
ment of this fund, and if they retain their right at all, it can only be 
in proportion to their numbers. And we are perfectly willing, that the 
court should adjudge rights to them, to that extent. 

We have attempted further, to show that the judges who decided 
this case against ua, have differed irreconcilably, in the opinions which 
they have expressed. The one, placing the decision upon the exclusive 
ground of discipline, and the other upon the ground of religious faith; 
and each, by implication at least, and one of them by more than im- 
plication, denying the validity of the reasons offered by the other. 
We thus see that in that decision, they were divided in relation to the 
ground upon which they placed it, which certainly weakens its 
validity. It waa honest, but it cannot be sustained, by law or justice. 

And, sirs, there is no connexion between the inferior meetings and 
the yearly meeting, which can affect the question of property. But, 
even admitting that there is such connexion, the bond of the society 
was broken. The spirit of peace and unity, had departed; that which 
had hitherto connected, and guided us in the affairs of the church, waa 
luowD no more among us. The acts of the orthodox party, before, 
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and at tlie yearly meeting, had dissolved the bond of unity; and under 
the circumstances which existed, they were at liberty to reorganize 
that meeting; not to make a new one, not to discard the ancient one, 
(though I consider that the term ancient is not properly applied to the 
yearly meeting,} but to reorganize the true yearly meeting, which 
means the ancient one, to restore its energies, to call back the spirit of 
lore and harmony, that it might realize again the happy influence of 
that spirit, which was to it, the breath of life. 

And I endeavored to satisfy the court, that from the principles 
which must govern us, there can be no such trust created and sustained 
by a court of justice in New Jersey, as shall authorize a body out of 
the state, irresponsible to its laws, over whom itcan have no influence, 
and whom it cannot even compel to surrender the evidence upon which 
the rights of the parties rests, for that has been withheld in denial and 
flcorn of the power of this court, I say, there can be no trust sanctioned 
by our courts, that will authorize a body thus situated, to control and 
dictate by its acts, the right and ownership of property in New Jersey. 
When our laws are brought to bear, they must bear equally on both 
parties. When our citizens are compelled to submit to the dictation 
of any, the laws must make the dictator feel their weight, aa well as 
the man who is to obey. Such a trust cannot be created or sanctioned 
in New Jersey, The idea is too monstrous to be tolerated. Why, if 
tlie principle can be sustained and carried out, our property may not 
only go to Philadelphia, but to London or Paris. Under our laws, 
sirs, there can be no such trust established. And without it, our oppo- 
nents do not pretend that they have a right to the property. That is 
the great argument, on which Thomas Evans rests, and without it 
there is no claim. 

Again. I attempted to show, that in this country, that there can be 
DO forfeiture of civil rights, on account of a false faith, or a change of 
faith. And, sirs, I attempted to show, that even if a forfeiture could 
by possibility exist, it must depend upon the avowal of false doctrines 
, by the individuals themselves, and not by their being held answerable 
for the opinions of their associates. And this applies to all that matter 
between Friends and Elias Hicks. The error must be brought home 
to the individuals who are to bear the forfeiture, and not to others 
with whom they have merely some temporary connexion. 

Sirs, if my clients are not to be sustained upon these principles, 
their case must, in my estimation be lost. But, sirs, with the con&- 
dence which I have in the soundness of these principles, I can no 
more doubt the decision of this court to sustain them, than I can doubt 
that wisdom and virtue will reach their just result. With my learned 
friend who addressed you, I am willing to repose with confidence on the 
principles upon which I have endeavored to sustain my clients' cause. 
He has warned you of the evil results which must follow, if you decide 
that this fund shall be divided, or if Friends shall take possession of it. 
What, tun, are those consequences? He referred you to the present 
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state of feeling, throughout the christian world, and told you that ths 
GofTers of the rich were open to promote the cause of benevolence, 
and to lay the foundations of charity and religion; and that if those 
foundatioits were found to be insecure, these coSers would be closed. 
Sirs, there is no cause of alarm on that point. The benevolence of the 
present day, is not a benevolence of feelings, which will he repressed 
by a difficulty of that characler. It is a benevolence which receives 
its life and light from the throne of the Almighty. It rests upon a 
basiS) which cannot be thus easily shaken. It cannot be adected by 
the decision which we ask of this court But a contrary decision will 
strike at the very foundation of those principles, upon which all our 
hopes as citizens, and lovers of freedom, rest. The great cause of liberty 
of conscience, and equality of rights, must be affected by it And, 
Bira, whether the court regards them or not, I cannot shut my eyes to the 
consequences that will result in our own small community. Here you 
have seen, how tliis property is situated. You have seen that numbers 
have gathered up this property, to render the worship of their God, 
most secure. You have seen too, the spirit, with which those who 
claim to take this property away from them, have pursued their object. 
The very graveyard, in a neighboring city, has been closed with iron 
bolts, to prevent the deposites of the dead; and to prevent those de- 
posites too, because while living they were connected with those who 
adhere to the principles of my clients. Can you give to such a spirit, 
which demands the surrender of this property, power to carry out its 
purposes, which it will do from one extreme of the state to the other? 
Sirs, if the principle which our opponontswish to sustain, is sanctioned, 
there will not be a single neighborhoodorvillage, where a quaker lives, 
in which the tears of agony will not be shed, because the house in 
which they worshipped, and the graveyard where their fathers are 
buried, will be closed upon them. I cannot think of power being 
granted to effect such purposes, with any thing like composure. You 
have heard their declarations. The spirit of orthodoxy has declared 
that the name of Hicksite shall be fastened upon us, and that we are to 
bear its consequences. Sirs, if this spirit is sanctioned, your courts of 
justice will be overrun with suits to effect purposes of this kind. 

But let me ask, if you plant yourselves upon the great principles of 
the law, and the constitution, where is the evil that can result? We 
ask them not, to give up their faith. We ask no forfeiture of their 
rights, because they differ from us in any thing connected with their 
intercourse wilh their Maker. We tell them, that, if under the 
judgment of the court we are permitted to control this property, 
they shall have their portion to the utmost farthing. Then why 
take this property away from us? We wish to leave them their 
faith, and to let them worship their God according to their con- 
sciences. We wish to leave them in possession of all the property to 
which they are justly entitled j and that can do us no harm. And, 
sirs, 't '^"n do them no good, to ride upon our spoils, and to look and 
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gaze upon the broken hearts, and subdued feelings, which must be oun, 
if our rights are thus forfeited, and our property thus taken from us. 

Sirs, there is but one principle of justice here. We are an unin- 
corporated community. As individuals we have gathered up this 
property, as individuals we have travelled on together in the manage- 
ment of it; we have now come to a point in our journey, where we 
can travel as brethren no longer; but in the separation, let us each take 
that which we have given; let us divide it according to the proportion 
of our numbers. It is a principle of partnership ; and justice and equality 
demand that it should be thus divided. In such a division of the fund, 
we shall find that we have acted in accordance with every principle of 
justice and honesty. The result will be, justice to all. And to this 
result, I desire we may come. And, believe me, believe me, there 
can be in such a decision, none of those evils which my friend held up 
to your view. He spoke with feeling, and cogency, about the little 
bark in which his clients had reposed their faith and principles, and 
that had thus far met the storm and ocean's wave. Sirs, that bark, 
if guided by the spirit of truth at the helm, would not need the Judg- 
ment of any human tribunal to conduct it safely into port. There 
would be a better helmsman with it. And, sirs, such a decision aa 
shall establish justice, equity, and equality, can wrong neither of these 
parties here, or hereafter; but it may produce this resull; it may teach 
them that ihey are equals, and that as brothran, they may come to- 
gether, they may meet again, and worship the God of their fathers, 
in united adoration. 
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It has been thought it would add greatly to the interest and value of 
the present publication, to include in it, as an appendix, the positions 
isaumed by Garret D. Wall, the able coadjutor of Samuel L. Southard, 
in illustration of the doctrines of ancient iFriends, on the Trinity, the 
Atonement, and the Scriptures, and the copious, clear, and unanswera- 
ble extracts from their writings, by which those positions were siip- 
ported. 

For the better understanding of the case it may be proper to pre- 
mise, that in the bill fileJ by the Orthodox, (ho called,) ihey assert, 

"That the society of Friends as a Christian sect, hold doctrines. In re- 
ference to Christianity', which, like those of other sects, are in some measuro 
common to all Christians, and in other respects peculiar to themselves. In 
what among Protestants are commonly deemed the great essentials of Chris- 
tianity, the religious sentiments of the society of Friends are in accoi'dance 
with the doctrines commonly entertained by the other Protestant sects of 
Christiana, who arose after tne dawn of the great Protestant reformation in 
Europe. That some uf these doctrines still are, and always have been, by 
the said religious society of Friends, considered fundamental." 

Again, they say, 

"That the following religious doctrines have been always held and main- 
tained by the society ofFriends, or people called Quakers. In the first place, 
although the society of Friends have seldom made use of the word tnnity, 

Eit they believe in the existence of the Father, the Son or Word, and the 
oly Spirit; that the Son was God, and became fieshj that there is one God 
wid Father, of whom are all things; that there is one Lord Jesus Christ, by 
whom all things were made, who was glorified witli the Father before the 
world began, who is God over all, blessed for ever; that there is one Holy 
Spirit, the promise of the Father and the Son, the leader, sanctifier, and 
comforter of his peoplcj and that these three are one, the Father, the Word, 
■nd the Spirit. That the principal dilTerencc between the people called 

Siiakers and other Protestant tnnitarian sects, in regard to the noctrine of 
e trinity, is, that tlie latter attach the idea of individual personage to the 
three, as what they consider a fair logical inference from the doctrines ex- 
pressly laid down* in the Holy Scriptures. The people called Quakers, on 
the otner hand, considering it a mystery beyond finite human conception, 
take up tlie doctrine as expressly kid down in the Scriptures, and have not 
considered themselves as warranted in making deductions, however spe- 
cious. In the second place, the people called Quakers have always twlieved 
in the doctrine of tlie atonement; that the divine and human natuif of our 
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Saviour were united, and thus united he sultered; and that tlirough \n$ suf- 
ferings, death, and reiurrection, he atoned far the sins of men; that the Son 
of God, in the fulness of lime, took flesh, became perfect man accordiiia t» 
the flesli, descended and came of the seed of Abraham and David; tiiat 
being with God from all eternity, beiug himself God, and also in time par- 
takitig of the nature of man, through him is the goodness and love of God 
conveyed to mankind; and that by "im again, man receivetli and partaketh 
of these mercies; that Christ took upon him the seed of Abraham, and his 
holy body and blood were an offering and sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world. In the third place, the people called Quakers believe that the Scriptures 
are given by inspiration, and when rightly iuterpreted are unerring guidea,and 
to use the languap;e adopted by them, they are able to make wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith which is in Jeaus Chnst. They believe that the spirit 
still operates upon the souls of men, and when It does really and truly so 
operate, it furaishes the primary rule of faith; that the Scriptures proceed- 
ing from it must be secondary, in reference to this primary source whence 
(hey proceed, and inasmuch as the dictates of the spirit are always true- 
and uniform, all ideas and views which any person may entertain repug- 
nant to the doctrines of the Scriptures, which are unerring, must proceul 
from false lights. That such are the doctrines entertained by the ancient 
society of fnends, and that the same doctrines are still entertained by the 
orthodox parly aforesaid, (to which party Hendrickson belongs;) that these 
doctrines are with the said religious society fundamental, and any individu- 
al entertaining sentiments and opinions contrary to all or any of the above 
mentioned doctrines, is held not to be in the same faith with the society of 
Friends or people called Quakers, and is treated accordingly." 

They also charge Friends, whom they call " the Hicksite party," 
Tvitb a d^arture from the doctrines thus specified, and assert, moreover^ 

" That the discrepancies in religious doctrines between the Hicksite and 
Orthodox parties, are radical and all-important in the opinion of (Hendrick- 
son) and his party, in reference to the principles and tenets of religion, a» 
held by the ancient fathers of this religious society. The Orthodox party 
believmg, as they firmly do, that the doctrines entertained by the Hicksite 
party strike at the foundation and main pillars of the Christian system; 
that in consequence of these differences in doctrine, the Hicksite party are 
not in the same faith with them and the religious society of Friends.'* 
In pages 2 l-Z, and in page 59, he says, " that he does not believe that tlie 
Hicksite party adhere to the doctrines of the Christian religion as professed 
by ancient Friends, and seem, of late, unwilling to divulge their particular 
religious tenets, and contend that there is no particular religious doctrine* 
held by the society of Friends." 

That tliey might not sanction on the pari of civil courts an inlerfer- 
ence with apirilual matters, Friends declined, both in their bills in 
answer to the foregoing, and in the exaimination of their witnesses, to 
go into the subject of religious doctrines, further than in general terms 
to declare, 

" 'niiil ikey believe in the Christian religion (ti contained in the JVew 
Tpslataent, and as professed by ancient Friends, and adhere to the religious 
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iMBtitutiona ami government of the society of Friends, and bear the lame 
Otrdinal testiniooies to the whole world, as are lield most important and 
characteristic in the aaid aociety; among which are a testimony against war, 
. a hireling ministry, against taking oaths, ngiiinst going to law with brethren, 
and a concern to observe the gulden rule, ' Oo unto all men as we would 
they should do unto us.' " 

As the Orthodox, however, had assumed the ground of religious doo- 
trines, and had sought on this prelext to disposacaa their brethren, and 
■had been willing to identify thcmsetvea with " other protestant trinita- 
rian sects," that they might enlist their prejudices in their behalf, and 
as one of the judges in chancery, appointed by the governor to deler- 
■mine the case, had actually made the orthodox claim to these doctrines 
the ground of his decision, it became necessary to expose, before the 
Court of Appeals, the fallacy of their pretensions. This was very fully 
■and effectually done, by G, D. Wall; who showed, by reference to 
distinguished trinilarian writers, that the Orthodox creed or confession 
of faith put forth in their bill, aud explained by their witnesses, was, 
according to those writers, clearly defective as an exhibltioa oif 
Ortliodox doctrines, and that the Orthodox Quakers were not in real- 
ity orthodox iriniiarians, however they might desire to he thought 
80i and would not be so considered bj any presbyterian, episcopalian, 
baptist, tncthodist, or any other protestant trinitarian seel in the world. 
And by a reference to the works of the ancient, and most eminent 
writers in the society of Friends, it appeared still more conclusively, 
that in assuming this trinitarian ground, they had proved themselves 
#10/ to he orthodox Quakers. Of this fact, it is presumed, no one 
can fail to he thoroughly convinced who dispassionately peruses the 
passages which were read on the occasion, and which here follow. 

The positions taken, and the array of authonlies by which they are 
sustained and illustrateiL, will be found, it is believed, to contain the 
most lucid exposition of the views of early Friends, on the points in 
question, which has ever been compiled from their writings; and the 
quotations acquire additional interest from the circumstance that many 
«f the works from which they are taken are scarce, and consequently 
accessible to comparatively few individuals. 

EXTRACTS; &c. 

"1. The primitive Friends generally, not only discarded tlie word (r»ni(tr 
but they discarded the doctriiif which, by the mass of the Christian worlcC 
the term was used to express. They discarded not only the doctrine of (ft ree 
Jiatincl persona in the Godhead, but rejected alti^ether the idea of Ihne 
distinctiuits of any kind in the Divine natuTf, and admitted of such dia- 
tinctiops only, as have relation to the operations and manifestations of the 
J}iviJiity in man. 

George Fox, in hie " Great MyBtcrv." page 397, says, in reply to Chris- 
topher Wkde, who had UMrted that '• the Holy Ghost is a person, aad tbit 
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there "was a trinitj of three persons before Christ was )M>rn," ^^ Thou know- 
est not him that is in the Father, and the Father in him, glorified with the 
Father before the world began: And the Scriptures do not tell people of a 
trinity, nor three per&ons; but the common-prayer-mass-book speaks of three 
persons, brought in by thy father the pope; and the Father,' Son, and Holy 
Spirit was always one." 

And page 423, ''You tell people of ^a sacrament, a creed, and three 
persons.' 

"A. The Scripture tells no such thing, but the comtnon-prayer-book 
doth, and so you do not teach the form of sound words in your catechism." 

Again, in pages 463-4. ''He said, 'that Christ, and the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost, are not one; but they are three, therefore distinct.' 

"A. This is the denying of Christ's doctrine, who said, 'I and my Fa- 
ther are one;' and the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father and the Son, 
and he was conceived by the Holy Ghost, and they are all one^ and not dU^ 
tinct, but one in unity; that which comes out from him, leads the saints into 
all truth, (that ever was given forth from the spirit of truth,) and so up unto 
God the Father of truth, and so goes back again from whence it came. 

"P. 'It is blasphemy to say the Son is one with the Father, and not dis- 
tinct from him.' 

"A. The Father and the Son are one, and the Son is in the Faftier, and 
the Father in the Son, so that which is in him, is not distinct from him; and 
.they blaspheme that say the S^ is not in the Father, and deny Christ's doc- 
.trine. 

"P. He said, 'The Father is a distinct incommunicable being from the 
Son, and the Son a distinct incommunicable being from the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost a distinct incommunicable being from the Son.' 

"A. The Son is one, and in unity with the Father, and not distinct, but 
equal, and thought it not robbery. The Holy Ghost is in unity with the 
Son and the Father, which proceeds from them, and they are one in unity, 
and not distinct. Thy doctrine is dross, and you priests are not fit to 
judge in such things as these are, they are too weighty, and too heavy for 
you." 

And in page 555, he says, "Neither the word nor the Scripture doth 
tell us of three distinct persons, but it tells us of Father, and oi Son, and 
of Holy Ghost; but indeed, as I said before, the pope's canon -book, and 
mass-book doth so; for the Holy Ghost is not distinct irom the Son, and the 
Son is not distinct from the Father, but they are all in one." 

William Penn, in his celebrated publication, " The Sandy Foundation 
Shaken," found in the first volume oi his works, says, p. 251, in his intro- 
ductory address to the reader: " What remains, is to inform the reader, 
that with great brevity I have discussed, and endeavored a total enervation 
of those cardinal points, and chief doctrines so firmly believed, and contin- 
ually imposed for the articles of Christian faith : 1. The trinity of separate 
persons, in the unity of essence. 2. God's incapacity to forgive, without 
the fullest satisfaction paid him by another. 3. A justification of impure 
persons, from an imputative righteousness. Which principles, let me tell 
thee, reader, are not more repugnant to Scripture, reason, and souVs-secu- 
rity, than most destructive to God's honour, in his unity^ mercy, and puri- 
ty." And pages 251-2, in relation to the points in controversy between 
Friends and Thomas Vincent, and other opposers, at a dispute which had 
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taken place, lie observes: "Tlie quesUoii was tliis. Whether we owned 
one GodheailjSubsiitingin three distinct and separate person sP as the result 
of various revises and amendments; which being denied by us, as a doctrine 
Dowhere scriptural, T. V. fiames this syllogism t'ruui tlie beloved disciple's 
words : 

" ' There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost; and these three are one.' 

" These arc either three manifestation?, three operations, three substancefl, 
or three somethings else beside subsistences. 

" But they are not three manifestations, three operations, three substances, 
Bor three anything else beside subsistences: 
" Ergo, Three subsistences. 

*' G. w. utterly rejected his terms, as not to be found in Scripture, nar 
deduceable from the place he inslancfdi wherefore he desires their expla* 
lUtion of tlieir terms, inasmuch us God did not use to wrap his truths up in 
heathefiish metaphysics, but in plain language. Nut with standing we could 
not obtain a better explanation, than person, or of person, than tne mode of 
a substance; to all which G. W. and myself urged several Scriptures, pro- 
ving Qod'a compltte uniti/: and when we queried how God was to be un- 
derstood? if in an abstractive sense from his substance? they concluded it 
K point more fit for admiration than disputation. But a little to review his 
syllt^ism ; the manner of it shows him as little a scholar, as ils matter does 
ft Christian; but I shall overlook the first, and so much of the second, as 
mijiht deserve my objection to his major, and give in short my reason, why 
I flatly deny his minor proposition. No one substance can have three dis- 
tiact itubaistettees, and preserve its own unity: for granting them the most 
favorable definition, every subsistence will have its own substance; so that 
three distinct subsistences, or manners of being, will require three distinct 
substances or beings; consequently three Gods. For if the infinite God- 
head subsists in three separate manners or forms, then is not any one of 
(hem a perfect and complete subsistence without the other two; so parts, 
and something finite is in God: or if infinite, then three distinct infinite 
subsistences; and what is this but to assert three Gods, since none is infi- 
nite but GodP And on the contrary, there being an insepaiiibdity betwixt 
the substance and its subsistence, the unity of substance wUl not admit of 
a trinity of incommunicable or distinct stibsistences," 

But to come to the body of this celebrated work. William Penn pro- 
ceeds: " The trinity of distinct and separate persons, in the unity of essence, 
refuted from Scripture. — 'And he said, Lord God, there is no God like 
unto thee, to whom then will ye liken mer or shall I be equal, saith the 
Holy One?' ' I am the Lord, and there is none else, there is no God besides 
roe.' 'Thus aailh the Lord thv Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel.' 'I 
will also praise thee, O my God; unto thee will I sing, O Holy One of 
Israel.' 'Jehovah shall be one, and his name one.' Which with a cloud 
of other testimonies that might be urged, evidently demonstrate, that in the 
days of the fir^t covenant, and prophets, but one was the Holy God, and 
Qod but that Holy One. Agam, 'And Jesus said unto him, why call- 
estthou me good? tliere is none good but one, and that is God.' 'And (his 
is life eternal, tliat they might know Thee (Fadier) the only true God.' 
'Seeing it is one Goil that shall justify.' 'Tnerc be gods many, but unto 
DB there is butone God, tho Father, of whom are all things.* ' One Godind 
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Father who is above all things.' ' For there h one God.' ' To the onW 
wise God be glorj now and forever. ' From all which I shall lay down this 
one assertion, that the testimonies of Scripture, both under the law, and 
since the gospel dispensation, declare one to be God, and God to be one, ob 
which I shall raise this argument. 

"]f Gud. as the Scriptures testify, hath never been declared or believed, 
but as the Holy One, then will it follow, that God is not a holy three, nor 
doth subsist in three tlUHnet and separate holy ones: but the before-cited 
Scriptures undeniably prove that one is God, and God only is that Holy 
One; therefore he cannot be divided into, or subsist in aho^y^/iree, or three 
. distinct and separate holy ones. Neither can this receive the least preju- 
dice from that frequent but impertinent distinction, that he is one in sub- 
stance, but three inpersons or subsistences; since God was not declared or 
believed incompletely, or without his subsistence: nor did he require ho- 
mage from his creatures, as an incomplete or abstracted being, but as God 
the Holy One: for so he should be manifested and worshipped without that 
which was absolutely necessary to himself. So that either the testimoaiea 
of the aforementioned Scriptures are to be believed concerning God, that 
he is entirely and completely, not abstractly and distinctly, the Holy One, or 
else their authority to be denied by these trinitarians: and on the contrary, 
if they pretend to credit those holy testimonies, they must necessarily con- 
clude their kind of trinity a fiction. 

" Refuted from right reason. — 1. If there be three distinct and separate 
persons, then three distinct and separate substances, because every person 
IB inseparable from its own substance; and as there is no person that is not 
a substance in common acceptation among men, so do the Scriptures plenti- 
fully agree herein: and since the Father is God, the ^on is God, and the 
Spirit is God, (which their opinion necessitates them to confess,) then unless 
the Father, Son, and Spirit, are three distinct nothings, they must be three 
distinct substances, and consequently three distinct Gods. 

"S. It is farther proved, if it be considered, that cither the^livine persons 
are finite or infinite. If the first, then something finite is inseparable to the 
infinite substance, whereby something finite is in God; if the last, then three 
distinct infinites, three omnipotents, three eternals, and so three Gods. 

" 3. If each person be Goil, and that God subsists in three persons, thei 
in each person are three persons or Gods, and from three, they will increase 
to nine, and so ad in/inilum, 

"4. But if they shall deny the three persons, or subsistences to be 
nite, (for so there would unavoidably be three Gods,) it will follow that the] 
must be finite, and so the absurdity is not abated from what it was; for 
of one substance having three subsistences, is not greater, than that an 
finite being should have three finite modes of subsisting. But though thi 
mode which is finite cannot answer to a substance that is infinite; yet 1 
try if we can make their principle to consist, let us conceive that three per- 
sons, which may be finite separately, make up an infinite conjunctly; how- 
ever this will follow, that they are no more incommunicable or separate, nor 
properly subsistences, but a subsistence; for the infinite substance cannot 
find a bottom or subsistence in any one or two, therefore jointly. And 
here I am also willing to overlook finiteness In the Father, Son, and Spirit, 
which this doctrine must suppose. 

"5. Again, if these three distinct persons are one, toilh some one thing. 
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U tliey say they are with the Godhead, tlicn are not they incomnaaUcalile 
KmoDg themselves; but so much the contrary, as to be one in the place of 
uother: for if that the only God is the Fatlier, and Christ be that only 
God, then is Christ the Father. So if that one God be the Son, and the 
Spirit that one God, then is the Spirit the Son, and an round. Nor is it 
possible to stop, or that it should be otherwise, since if tlie divine nature be 
inseparable from the three persons, or communicated to each, and each per- 
son nave the whole divine nature, then is the Son in the Father, and the 
Spirit in the Son, unless that the Godhead be as incommumcableto Iheper- 
Bona, as they are reported to be amongst themselves; or that the three per- 
sons have distinctly allotted them such a proportion of the divine nature, as 
is not communicable to each other; which is alike absurd." 

In an epistle, by way of preface to Whitehead's " Divinily of Christ," 
written by George Fox and John Stubbs, among many other pointed re- 
marks on this subject, this passage occurs, [uge 10: "Mark, reader, he 
aays there are three persons, and three subsislenla in the Godhead; and 
hath he not made four here? If there be three in the Godhead, he hath made 
four; for what is the Godhead? God is one, and he hath made three beside; 
•ee page 4 of his book. And so in the title of his book, he speaks of three 
ptrsons in the Godhead: and are there not four then? And in the said 
fourth {»ge, he says, he thinks he has answered all the arguments of the 
arUitrvutarians. He doth Out Ihinkao, it seems." 

In page 30 of this work, George Whitehead remarks, in answer to Vin- 
cent: "As for instance his argument, page 13, 'The Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Ghost, are either three substances, or three manifestations, or 
three operations, or three persons, or sumelhing else; but they are not Ihree 
substances, nor three manifestations, nor three opei-atjons, nor any thing 
else; therefore they are three persons.' 

"To the first part;— indeed they must l>e something. To the minor, if 
they be neither three substances, manifestations, &c. nor any lliin^ else, thii 
renders them nothing, and contradicts both the major and conclusion, where, 
they are something else, which is three persons (he saith). So the tenor of 
his argument runs thus: they are something, but they are nothing, (he 
means nothing else but three persons,) therefore they are three persons. If 
would have held better thus, but against himself: if the Father, the Word, 
and the Spirit, be not three distinct substances, then not three distinct per- 
■ons; but they are not three distinct substances, treo; unless he can snow 
m a distinct person without its own substance. 13uthis brother, T- 0. saith, 
a person is raliotialis naturx individua lubstanlia, an individual substance 
ofa rational nature. See how flatly T. D- and T. V. have contradicted one 
another herein; one affirming they arc tJiree persons, because not three sub- 
ttanccs; the other, that a person is an individual substance. But if T. V., 
by saying there is not a woril in his syllogism but what ia to be found in 
Scripture, intends that every word, particularly, is to be found in Scripture 
—the word substance, the word manifestation, operation, person, &c. ab' 
(tmctively — what nroves this of his matter? for the contrary may he asserted 
from bare words. 1 never met with more silly kind of arguing before. And 
if so be liis other argument, from the property of the Father to hegcl, of the 
Son to be begotten, of the Holy Ghost to proceed from them both, &c. be 
an argjttment sufficient to prove three distinct persons in the Godhead, with 
three iDcommanicable ynrp^rtitft &c. tbeo doth it not follow at well, that 
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every spiritual perrcct gift Oiat proceeds from God to man, muat needs b#' 
B person, and then so many gifts or manifold graces as proceed from him, 
(nr are begotten by him,) are so many persons in him; which would be nu- 
merous indeed, and amount to a plurality of trinities: for the Spirit is given 
variously, and in divers manifestations, and the graces and gifts of God ore 
many and manifold. But the shallowness of this man's arguing, who is it 
cannot see? Besides, that Christ being the express image of the Father's 
substance, and the Spirit the life of butli, it is neither scriptural nor reason' 
able to say that the image and life of one and the same thing, should be 
either two distinct and separate persons from it, or from their own substance. 
So that still it follows, that if the three bearing record in Heaven, be one 
divine substance, and not three substances, then not three distinct or sepa- 
rate persons; as also, Gnd is called both the Word and Spirit." 

Pages 34, 33: " And where in page 31, it is said, ' In regard to his hu- 
man nature, the Jews spoke true. Thou art not yet fifty years old: as man, 
he was the son of Abraham, and born many generations after him, ' &c. Now 
1 ask if he was not a person as man, and so born? And if there were three 
co-eternal persons before, whether this doth not make a fourth? For as he 
was not fifty years old, this had not reference to his divine nature, as is con- 
fessed. But then, vihen in page 36, 'The generation of the Son must be 
eternal, the Son being so; (they say) how is nis personHllty, with reference 
to his being begotten, denied to be infinite?' in page 45. What gross and 
apparent contradictions are these? 

"And as to his instance, Matt. iii. 16, 17, how that 'Jesus went up out 
of the water, and the Spirit descended like a dove, and lo, a voice from 
heaven,' to prove a 'distinction of all the three persons; the Son was 
clothed in flesh, the Spirit in the shape of a dove, the Father was in the 
voice, he saith,' &c. Let the reader but mark how far short of proving his 
distinction, this instance is: surely he will not say that the Son was clothed 
in flesh from eternity, nor the Spirit in bodily shape like a dove from eter- 
nity; for if three personalities did consist in tnese visible appearances, how 
were they co-eternal, co-essential, co-equal widi God? &c. And surely 
personality doth not consist in the shape of a dove, neither do we read of a. 
person of'^a dove. Besides, the Spirit's appearing in a bodily shape like & 
dove, doth not prove that the Spirit was a distinct or separate person from 
Jesus, for he had the Spirit in him, and was not separate from the Spiri^ 
though that appearance like a dove was for a confirmation to John's belief 
of him. John i. S3, S3. 

"T. V. (Isa. vi. 3 ) 'Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts; the three 
holies signify the three persons; the Lord of Hosts, the one God.' 

_ *' I must confess I never heard this argument before. If each holy sig- 
nifies a person, how then are they spoken to the one God? and if so many 
holies as are given in praise to him, do signify so many distinct persons ia 
him, then they will amount to a great many trinities; forit is said, Rev. iv. 
8. 'They rest not day nor night, saying, holy, holy, holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty,' &c. Now if all the holies they give day and night to him, be so 
many persons, then they will amount to persons ad infinitum. But tlie ab- 
surdity of this argument, who cannot but see? As also his argument from 
the distinct names, is little better; for God is denominated under many 
names more than three. And also his arguing from the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth chapters of John, from personal acts, as he calls them, as 
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FlKidrag fHe' comrorter, m Bpeaking and guidiog, &c. Where dolh the 
f Scripture call llieni personal acts? Were they not spiritual acts of the di- 
[ ^ise spirit and poiver of God? And was there any act but what was brought 
[ fcrth in limt? And was the Father's begetting the Son, a personal act? 
I (however, was it not an act in tiniePJ if so, how says T. V. that the gene- 
I ntion of the Son must be elernalr What distracted confused work is 
\ here!" 

I Again, in Whitehead's Answer to Danson's Synopsis, it is said, on pages 
\ flfi, 63, *'John Owen — 'Every person hath distinctly its own substance, 

Sut then in contradiction he adds,) for the one substance of the Deity is 
e substance of each person, but each person hath not ila own distinct t.ub- 

\ " Reply. A strange riddle ami invention, that each person hath distinctly 
[ ita own substance, and yet not its own distinct substance. What Scripture 
Y luth he fur this critic and nice distinction? How is a person then an indi- 
I ^dual substance of a rational nature, that is not upheld by another, if it 
P'klh not its owndisrinct substance, whilst yet it hath distinctly its ownsub- 
r atnnce? But the divine substance of the Deity, of the Father, the Word, 
I tDd Spirit, is but one, as often hath been granted; so, then, the Holy 
I Ghost, though confessed to be a substance, page 101, yet 1 say, not a pef- 
I tOD&l substance distinct from tlie Father ana the Son, as there is ignorantly 
I •werted. 

I "But, then, I. O. to tell us, page 118, that all divine properties, such as 
t to be infinite is, belong not to the persons, on the account of their personal- 
[ i^, but of their nature, 8lc. 

I ** Observation. Then it appears they are not three infinite persons, but 
I one infinite God; and yet those persons are the Father, the Son, and the 
\ Holy Ghost: were it not both blasphemy and contradiction to say they are 
I finite? and what better have our npposers said? But at other times they are 
I eternal: God eternal, the eternal Son, and eternal Spirit; and thus they 
r %heel about, and say, and unsay. 

I "Answer. It were belter for them nakedly to apply themselves to the 
I plain language of Scripture and keep to it; to lay aside and avoid confusion 
r ud absurdities about distinct finite personalities, which the Scripture doea 
i^Wrt put upon the infinite Uod, in whom there is neither finiteness nor vari- 
I ^enesB. ■ I am God, I change not,' eaith he; ' the Lord is one and his 
I name ont^ from everlasting to everlasting he is God unchangeable. And 
f the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost being one divine infinite substance, are 
I one infinite God. Away with your vain babbling, and invented erroneous 
I tfiatinctions of finite persona in him who is infinite. You are not worthy 
I tterein to talk of God, nor to take his holy, precious, and pure name in 
I your mouths, who are in your sins and pollutions, corrupting yourselves in 
your carnal conceptions and imaginations about those things fnat you know 
not; who are gone after human inventions, invented won^, names, terms, 
Knd distinctions, such as neither the Holy Ghost nor the Scriptures ever 
tmghtyon." 
k And page 75: — "If the Father, the Word, and the Spirit be in each 
I other, and so inseparable, llicn not three distinct (nor separate) peraons) 
I neither can one be several by himself from another." 
I In the works of Stephen Crisp, pages %i and 83, it is said : *' The doc- 
I Irines of TOur church also are reprovable and corrupt in many things, con- 
I 28 
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trary to the Scriptures. And first fn jDur doctrines of God, yfhom jcm 
say 18 to be knowil and believed on, as in the distinguishment of three per- 
sons; and herein ye teach contrary to the Scriptures of truth, which ye say 
is your rule, and by it ar^ all such dreamers and deceivers judged, and by 
the spirit which gave the^ forth, which speaks nowhere of three "persons, as 
ye imagine and teach, but declares of the only wise God, who is one in Jus 
oeing and subsistence, individual^ infinite^ wno divideth all things, and to 
every sort their portion; who liroiteth all things, and is not limited; whose 
power and spirit is inseparable from him, who is the Father of the spirits of 
all flesh, who by his power createth, and by his spirit ^uickeneth ail living 
creatures; whose power is the Christ, and whose spirit is the holy and eter* 
Hal life which they partake of, who wait for his appearance in nis power. 
And these doth not the Scriptures call three persons, but the one uuitnesa 
in the Heaven, which you are all ignorant of who dream and divine to the 
people of a distinsuishment of persons in the Godhead. Therefore cease ^ 
your deceit, ye deceivers and soothsayers of Egypt, and come to the light 
that shines in the heart, that by it you may come to the true knowledge of 
God your creator, and of bis power by which ye were created, and of his 
spirit by which he quickens into newness of life, all those who fear him and 
wait for his salvation, which now by the light is making manifest." 

Penington's works, vol. i. pages 264, 265, "There are four instances 
given, or four particular fundamentals mentioned, to which their doctrines 
are said to be destructive. First, The sacred trinity. Secondly, The per- 
son of Christ. Thirdly, The holy Scriptures as a perfect rule of faith and 
life. Fourthly, The doctrine of perfection. 

" Now for the making of the thing clear and manifest to every sober 
mind, it is requisite first to consider what the Quakers hold in these several 
pi^rticulars; and then whether that which they hold in these respects be 
contrary to the truth of these things, as they are plainly relatea in the 
Scriptures: for if that which they hold be not contrary to the naked voice 
and proper intent of the Scriptures, then they are not to be blamed; but the 
blame will light on their accusers, who might easily be found guilty of in- 
juring both them and the Scriptures, both m these, and many other thii^s, 
were tbey not judges. 

" Concerning the sacred trinity. They generally, both in their speakings 
and in their writings, set their seal to the truth of that Scripture, 1 John y» 
7j that ' there are three that bear record in Heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and^the Holy Spirit.' That these three are distinct, as three several beings 
or persons, this they read not; but in the same place they read that * they 
are one.' And thus they believe their being to be one, their life one, their 
light one, their wisdom one, their power one: and he thatknoweth and seeth 
any one of them, knoweth and seeth them all, according to that saying of 
Christ's to Philip, ' He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.' John xiv. 
9. Three there are, and yet one; thus they have read in the Scriptures, 
and this they testify they have had truly opened to them by that very spirit 
which gave forth the Scriptures, insomuch that they certainly know it to be 
true, and own the thing from their very hearts. But as for this title of sa- 
cred trinity, they find it not in Scripture; and they look upon Scripture 
words as fittest to express Scripture things by. And surely if a man mean 
the same thing as the Scripture means, the same words will sufiice to express 
it: but the Papists and school-men having missed of the thing which the 



JScripltire drives at, an<l apprehended somewhat else in tlie wise imagining 

} part, have brought forth many phrases of their own invention to cxpreM 

' their (^prehensions by, which we confess we have no unity witli; but are 

oontent with Jie/ing the Ihing which the Scripture speak§ of, and with the 

ronls whereby the Scripture express it." 

Francis Howsil, in a tract entitled, "The Popish Inquisition newly 

. arected in New England," says, (Works, page 350,) '■Trinity of persons 

■ in the divine eesencej where fearned you this articlePTlYom the pope, from 

tte mass-book; yet the Fatiier, Son, and Spirit are owned, and tnese three 

_ are one, and the Father, Word, and Spirit, and these are one. But I 

challenge all you orthodo:( professors, to show me from Scripture, where 

the Holj' Ghost (or spirit) is called a person. Be ashamed of your ignorance 

ye illiterate men." 

And page 251: " Do buturk the madness and confiision of these mighty 
nbbies. Before there must Se three persons in one essence, and now Christ 
nust be distinct from the Father and the Holy Ghost; before in God, and 
BOW distinct from God! This is damnable doctrine, which halh been brought 
in since the aposlacy; for the Scripture saith, ' God was in Christ, reconci- 
tine the world to himself;' how was he distinct from the Father, when the 
Fattier was in him? And ' 1 am in the Father, and the Father in me;' and 
* I and my Father are one.' Nay, saj New England doctors, they are dis- 
tinct. And the fulness of the Godhead dwelt in him bodily. How prove 
you that the Father and the Holy Ghost are distinct from Christ? or how is 
Christ's person distinct from every believer, when he that is a believer hath 
him revealed in him, and he that is a true believer eats his flesh and drinks 
hifl blood? How is he then distincti' What nearer union can there be ex- 
pressed? Is that distinct from a man, thathehath in him? fiutitmaybe 
they will say, (as the rest of the dreamers do, ) he is in believers by his spirit, 
distinct from his body. Then I say, Christ is not divided; a person with- 
out a spirit, or distinct from the spirit, is not Christ. But this blind doc- 
trine came up since the apostles' days, and was counted as orthodox by the 
councils at Nice and Lateran, a company of apostates, and hath been 
I punted, by the beast's followers, a great point of divinity." 
\ Robert Barclay, in his Apology, page 333 of the folio eifition of his works, 
3 Mserts, that *' the proper essence and nature of God," "is not divisible 
\ .into parts or measures, as being a most pure, simple being, voidof all com- 
I foritton or divtuion." 

S. They believed that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as regards the 
iimne nature^ are one and the samt. 

George Fox, for example, in paM 396 of his " Great Mystery," thus ex- 
presses himself: "Hesaith, 'Goffthe Father never took upon him human 
lutare.' 

'A. Contrary to the Scripture, which saith, 'God was in Christ recon- 
ciling the worid unto himaelfj' and thou art ignorant of the great myBterT> 
'God manifest in the 6esh;' and his name is called ' the everlasting ¥k' 
(her.' As for the word human, which is from the ground, it comes from 
tky own knowledge, which is earthly. And Christ took upon him the »ttd 
tf Abtaiuim and Dmid, according to the JIuh; and this is Scripture Ian- 
gu'Se." 

In the works of William Bayly, pages IM, 115. 116, 117, and IIB, thil 
Ancient Friend sets forth at length, his own opinion, and that of the KKiety, 
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on this point: ■' I'liere is a great noise, by way of objection, among man^ 
of the professors in this age, againat the people called Quakers; which is 
on thia wise, viz; ' We do not unJerstanii, say they, that you ever pray to 
God in the name of Jesus, or in the name of the LorJ Jesus Christ. &c. 
though we grant you often preach and pray, and many good exhortations 
there are to be heard among you, but we seldom or never hear you pray or 
preach in the name^of Jesus, at you seldom use the name of Jesus among 
you; but of Gad an^the Father, and the li^ht, and the power, and the 
spirit, and the wisdom of God, Sic. Seeing it is written, that whatsoever 
you do, do it in the nome of the Lord Jems; and to the name of Jesus, let 
every tongue confess, and every knee bow; and whatsoever ye ask in my 
name, aaith Jesus, shall be given to you,' &c. 

" To which I shall endeavor to answer, as I liave received of the Lord, 
making it manifest unto the meanest, simp^ sober understanding, whose 
heart ^uly desires after the everlasting aatisMction which is in the fulness 
of the one only (rue God, who is one Lord and his name one, unto or in 
them who are in subjection to the Higher Power, which hath a name above 
every name under heaven, to which every knee shall bow. 

"First. I do affirm, that they who preach and pray in the spirit, and 

fower, and light, and wisdom of God, do pray in the name of Jesus; for 
esua is but a name which was given unto that which was before that name 
was, which the angel called a holy thing, and also said, ' That holy thing 
which shall be born of thee, shall be called the Son of God,"* And also, 
it is written, 'Hehold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring forth a. 
son, and they shall call his name Immanuel; which being interpreted, is 
God with MS.' So that this One Holy Thing in process of time, accord- 
ing to the knowledge of his works and- operations, in and by many, hath 
several, many, and various names given unto it. 

•' Therefore consider the weight of the mystery of God, which is mani- 
fested, and hath been manifested, through divers things, names, and opera- 
tions unto mankind, since his departure from that lile in which, in the be- 
ginning, he was made in uprightness, according to its own likeness and 
image. As, after man had transgressed, the name of this holy thing waft 
then promised under this denomination, 'the seed of the woman,' which 
was to bruise the serpent's head, which had led into transgression. And 
his name is called, ' the word of God,' by whom all things were made and 
created; and he is called, 'the faithful and true witness,' the 'beginning 
of the creation of God;' and he is called, 'the Iamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world;' and he is called, ' the lion of the tribe of Judah;' and 
hetscalled, 'the wonderful cuunsellorj' and he is called, ' the Lord our 
righteousness;' and he is called, ' the prince of peace,' and ' the tried 
stone,' and 'a rock;' and yet the same is called the 'branch,' and the 
'child,' and the 'mediator,' and the 'redeemer,* and the 'king of Sion,' 
and the 'star of Jacob,' and the ' star of Israel,' and the 'bright and morn- 
ing star.' And he snith of himself, <I am the good shepherd, which lays 
down his life for the sheep;' and in a certain place it is written, ' the life 
is the light of men.' And again saith of himself, '1 am the way, the truth, 
and thelife,' and ' I am the true vine,' and ' I am the door;* and yet saith, 
' I stand at the door and knock;' and ' I am the light of the world, no man 
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'ay not in thy heart, who shall go up into 
tieaven, to bring Ohriat down, or into the earth, or beyond the seas, to fetch 
him hither for us? But the word is very nigh thee, even in thy heart and 
in thy mouth) that thou mayest hear it and do it; and this is the word of 
faith which we preach:' Sic. and sometimes saith, 'we preach Christ cruci- 
fied, unto the Jews, (who sought after an outward sign.) a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks, (who sought after wisdom of words,) foolishness;' but to 
them that were saved, Christ was the 'power and wisdom of God;' of 
whom unto them was also made righteousness, sa notification, and redemp- 
tion; but it is a stone of stumbling and rock of oftence unto them that are 
disobedient to the word of faith, wliich is very nigh, in the heart and in the 
mouth,' &c. 

' Secondly. Now rightly consider and understand, that all these various 
names were given to and spoken of one and the self same thing, (as it is 
written, ' the undefiled is but one,') in which is the substance of them all, 
and all types, shadows, figures, and words centre and end, even in him who 
is (he alpha and omega; to which they were given, according to the dispen- 
Utions, manifestations, and operations unto the understandings, and sensi- 
ble workings in the souls of the sons of men. As thus, when he maoifest- 
cth unto man his transgressions, vain life, words, and conversation, and the 
evil of his ways, and that he hath not peace with God, being in the fall, b^ 
this first appearance this holy thing is properly called ' light;' and as it 
checks, reproves, troubles, and smiles, it might be called a ' manifestation 
of the power and spirit of God;' and as it judgeth and condemoeth in the 
same, he is properly called 'a law-giver' and 'a judge;' and as he destroys 
and slays the enmity or rout of iniquity in man, which separates from Gm, 
he is called the 'word of reconciliation;' and so having reconciled by his 
power or life to God again, by this operation and effectual work, he is rightly 
called 'a redeemer,' 'a restorer,' and ' a maker up of the breaches.' And 
as he guides, draws, and leads out of sin, he is called a 'leader or com- 
Biander of the people;' and as he presei'ves and defends them whom he 
kath led out of transgression in himself, he is called a ' rock,' a ' refuge,* a 
'shield,' a 'strong tower,' and a 'munition of rocks,' &c. And as h« 
instructs, teaches, and counsels, he is called the 'wonderful counsellor,' 
the ' prophet,' and ' hijjh priest,' and the 'overseer of the soul;' and bb ha 
rules, and hath the dommion in man, then may he by that man be properly 
called ' the Lord,' and in truth may say, ' tlie Lord is my light, the Lord 
is my judge, the Lord is my law-giver, the Lord is my king, m^ shepherd. 
my saviour,' which is Christ, the power of God, the anointmg; which, 
when so known and enjoyed, as before mentioned in a man, there is truly 
witnessed the knowledge of the only true God, and the government and 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, and not before. He that can receive it, 
let him. 

8 written, 'His name shall be called Jssvs; for he shall save 
his people from their sins,' Mark, his name, signifyiug it was a thing be- 
fore the name Jesus was, orany other of those names before mentioned. For 
he is that word, or power, by which all things that were made were mada 
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and created, of which it ia said, *In the 
was Gotl;' and by the angel called ' ~ 



; he was with God, andi^ 
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apofltle, the ' power of Gud,' and tlie ' wisdom of Go<J.' So that it it 
tlie names which are to be contended or striven about, (which is to no profit,) 
but rather to wait to know that name which is a ' strong tower,' to whicli 
every knee ehall bow, of things in heaven and things in earth, which is the 
higher power, of God ordained, that to it every aoul should be subject, &,c. 

"So that all these names are given to the power of God, in whicn is the 
fulness of the treasures of life, virtue, goodness, mercy, truth, wisdom, 
and knowledge; which never fadctii away, - and in which is enjoyed every 
mod and perfect gift. The power of God, who is light, reproveth for sin; 
uie power of God instructs, teaches, guides, counsels, restores, reconciles, 
preserves, defends, and gives victory and dominion, where it Is obeyed, 
over all things which are contrary to the power of God. 

" So, all these names are given to the power of God, which is but one, 
and is that name which is 'as precious ointment poured fortli,' and is the 
strong tower in which the righteous are safe, which is called 'Christ,' 'Giod 
with us,' ' the Immauuel,' which worketh and fulfilleth the Fa titer's will, 
or cffectcth the williriga and purposes of the original fountain from whence 
it springs, which holy thing is called rightly ' the Son of God,* ' the heir of 
all things,' by which they were made and created; and he is before all things 
and the end of all things, the 'alpha' and 'omega,' the 'amen.' -J 

"Thirdly, Now, if any pray, or preach, or speak in the power of God«ll 
and in the wisdom of God, they do it in the name of Jesus; or if any prM' 
in the truth, and th^ life, and the way, tliey pray in the name of Jesus; aii 
if any pray in the true light and spint of God, ' which lighteth every miB 
that Cometh into the world,' they pray in the name of Jesus; as it is wrMJ 
ten, 'the true worshippers worship the Father in the spirit, and in the truth 
and not every one that saith, ' Lord, Lord,' or that can often mention ti 
name 'Jesus.' It is another thing than the wisdom of this world c 
speak or comprehend: for it is written, ' whosoever shall call upon t 
name of tiie Lord, shall be saved;' and ' no man can call Jesus Lord, t 
by the spirit of God;' and 'every one that nameth the name of Jesus, d 
parts from iniquity.' He that can hear, let him. 

" Therefore, stumble not nor dispute not about names, or words, or lei 
ters, which were given, through the various operations, to the one, holy, iin 
defiled, unchangeable thing, as it -was witnessed, toiderstood, and enjoyed, 
by those men which were made holy through the divine workings, teach- 
ings, instructions, counsels, and guidances of it. 

"Fourthly. Now mark and consider these words following: ' Whal 
ever you do, do all in the name of Jesus;' and ' to the name of Jesus 
every knee bow, and tongue confess;' and ' through the name of Jesus 
devils were made subject;' and ' through faith in 3ie name of Jesus peoj 
receive the remission of sins,' &c. 

"Yet again it is written, by the true Christians, ' We are the circumi 
sion that worship God in the spirit, and have no confidence in the f 
and saith, ' If ye walk in the spirit, ye shall not fulfil the lusts of the 
and ' I will pray with the spirit, and sing with the spirit, and with the aa- 
derstanding;' ' For the Son of God is come, and hath given us an under- 
standing,' &c. 

' again: 'As every one of us have received Christ Jesus the Lord, 
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SO let us walk ia him;' and ' if we are in the liglit, as he is in the light, then 
liave we fellowship with the Father, and witli the Son Jesus Christ, and one 
with another,' in him. And tlie Father, Son, and Spirit are one, which 
was before the names, letters, or words were, or before the bodies of crea- 
tures were made and created; who is the invisible, only wise God, who to 
as is one Lord, and his name one And 'as many as are led by the spirit 
of God, they are the sons of God.' And Adam, before transgression, be- 
fore the names were given to any creatures or things, or words or letters 
were, was in the image of God, and blessed of God, in dominion over all 
ibreatures, the son of God; and he that leads again out of transgression into 
the paradise of God, is the 'second Adam,' tne ' Lord from heaven,' the 
'quickening spirit,' which is given to us, who have believed and received 
himi to lead ua into all truth, and is our comforter, instructor, preserver, 
,,ldng, and saviour, reproving the world for sin, and for righteousness, and for 
iudgment, as it is written. So there is a white stone given, with a. new name 
■ in it, which do' man knoweth but he that receiveth it. 

" But as many as receive this white stone, (the ligh),] to them he gives 
power to become the sons of God; in which the names end, and tliat name 
•dIt remains which is a strong tower, and a sure dwelling-place for all the 
Vpright in heart, from the begmning, at this day, and for ever. Amen." 

In the works of Isaac Pcmngton, vol t. pages 693-4, this explicit pasSBKe 
occurs: " God is one. There are many nmne», but the thing U one. The 
life, the power, the wisdom in the Fattier, Son, and Spirit, is all one: yea, 
tfiey themselvei are one, perfeetly one, not at all divided or separated; but 
where the Father is, the Son is; and where the Son is, the Spirit ia; and 
where the Spirit ia, there is both tlie Father and the Son, who tabernacle in 
,tMn in the day of the gospel. And where these are, there that is which is 
to be prefcrreu before all words, which was afore them, and is in nature. 
Spirit, and glor^ above them. He that hatli the Son, liath life, even the 
life eternal, which the words testify of. He that hath the Son, halh him 
which is true; and he that is in the Son, is in him that is true; and abiding 
tiiere, tmuwt be deceived; but he thai U ttot there, U deceived, let him ap- 
yrehmU and gather out of the Scriptures what he can." 

Again, in vol. 2d. pages 17, 16, lie says: "If I, or any one eliie, have 
felt the saving arm of the Lord revealed in us; if we have felt a 



e saving arm o! 
the same life, power, and anointing revealed in our vestcls oj was reveakd 
m his, ia it not of the same nature? Is it not the same thing? Is not 
Christ the seed? And is not this seed sown in the heart? Now if this seed 
spring and grow up in me into a spiritual shape or form (though it be bat of 
a babe), is not Christ then formed in me? It I be ingrafted into, and grow 
up in it, am 1 not ingrafted into Christ, [the true olive-tree, the true vine,) 
and do I not grow np in him? .StuI is not this the same Christ that look 
Upon Aim the body of Jhsh, anAtoffered it without the gales of Jerusalem? 
Is there any more thin one, or ia tlierc any other than he? U Christ divi- 
ded? Is tliere one Chri«t within, and another without? He that knoweth 
tlie least measure of the thing, doth he not know the thing in some measure? 
And he that is in the least measure of the thing, is he not in the thing? He 
that knoweth the Son. doth he not knuw the Father? And he tliat knoweth 
the Spirit) doth he' not also know the Son? And he that is in the Spirit, is 
he not in the Son? For they are one nature and being. A man may lunie 
rutiotis of the one, and not of the other; but their nature, their being, their 
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lilCf Ibeir liriae is insepar^e. And as Christ said concerning fh 
that be w«s in Ui« F«ther. anil the Father in him; and that he that saw him, 
MW the FatkMi so mxjr it not be aa trulj affirmed (in the true sense and 
nndfntandii^ of lire)'coQceming Chrisl, that he is in the Spirit, and the 
Spirit in him! and tliat hf (hat seeth the spirit, seeth him; and he that seeth 
him. tMlh (he Spnll for lie h I he Spin!, according to that Scripture, 2 
Cw, iii. 17. ' Nuw (he Lord is that Spiril; and wTiere the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.' What to do? Why, to see and read within the 
veil, awl to behold the" glory of the Lord, which is revealed there; which 
they whom the veil w»s over formerly, or whom the veil is over now, have 
not'liberiy tn do. Here is confusion and impossibility to man's wisdom; 
that Chriil a/tould be all one uith the Spirit; that Christ should send the 
^rit in hit jtame, and also himself be the Spirit whom he sends. (This 
is a hard saying, who can bear iti') And yet this confusion to man, is God's 
wisdom, anil precious in their eve who arc taught of him. 

" For it is one and the same Clirist that was signified in types and shadows 
under the law, revealed in the fulness of time in that prepared body, and 
afterwards in Srtrit" 

In George Whitehead's Christian Quaker, page 352, it is said, " Where- 
as H. G. saith, ' Are there not three that bear record in heaven?' I say yes, 
and these three are one. And is not Christ the Saviour that Word which 
is one of the three? which are but one Divine Being, thing, or substance, 
though revealed under several considerations, and diversities of manifesta- 
tions, and degrees of discoveries, yet all one divine life and being, as God 
is the Word, the Life, the Light, and so is Christ. And the holy Spirit is 
life to the righteous, and so is Christ the way, the truth, and the fife. ' la 
him was life, and the life was the light of men;' the life aSordeth light to 
all, and the light life to all that obey it, and In it follow Christ. Such re- 
ceive the liglit of liie, and come to walk in the light of the living. As the 
li^ht of life is received unto justification and peace, the holy spirit is re- 
ceived, in that glorious ministration, as comforter, aftci; a state of desola- 
tion and sorrow, of whom Christ said, ' He shall receive of mine and shall 
show it unto you.' John xvi. 13." 

William Penn, 1st vol. page 269, thus expresses himself, on this point: 
*'I sincerely own, and unfeignedly believe, {by virtue of the sound know- 
ledge and experience received from tlie gift of that holy unction, and divine 
grace inspired from on high,) in one holy, just, merciful, almighty, and 
eternal God, who is the Father of all things; that appeared to the holy pa- 
triarchs and prophets of old, at sundry times, and in divei-s manners j and 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, the everlasting wisdom, divine power, true light, 
only saviour and preserver of all, the same one, holy, just, mercffut, 
almighty, and eternal God, who in the fulness of time took, and was mani- 
fested in, the flesh, at which time he pr«*hed (and his disciples after him) 
the everlasting gospel of repentance, and promise of remission of sins, and 
eternal life to all that heard and obeyed; who said, he that is with you (in 
the flesh) shall be in you, (by the Spirit,) and though he left them, (as to the 
flesh,) yet not comfortless, for he would come to them again, (in (he Spirit:) 
for a little while, and they should not see him (as to the flesh j) again, a little 
while and they should see him (in the Spirit;) for the Lord (Jesus Christ) 
is tlml Spirit, a manifestation whereof is given to every one to profit withal, 
in which holy Spirit I believe, as the same Almighty and Eternal God; who. 
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[ •■ in those times he ended all shadows, and became the infallible guide (o 
L (hem that walked therein, by winch they were adopted heira and co-heire of 
I l^orj; so am 1 aliving witaessi that the same holy, just, merciful, almighty, 
I and eternal God, is now, as then, (after this tedious night of idolatry, su- 
L perstition, and human inventions that hath overspread the world, ) gloriously 

Cnifested to discover and save from all iniquity, and to conduct unto the 
y land of pure and endless peace; in a word, to tabernacle iit men." 
¥• 3. Instead of considering the doctrine of the three that bear record in 
' heaven, or the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as "a mystery beyond finite 
human conception," and that they were not "warranted in making deduc- 
tiona'* from the Scripture feit, tliey did explain (/leiV understanding of the 
tenna, and that they were intended to express three manifestations or opera- 
tiom of the one infinite and indivisible God. In other words, they accepted 
them to express, not an abstract, speculative idea, which would bewilder 
and confound, but an important practical truth, which they could know and 
realixG in their own eiiwrience. 

Thus, Francis Ilowgil, in his works, pages 307-8, says: "In the ninth 
page thou art going about to prove thy tnniiy, as thou callest it. and lliou 
aayst, 'llie Father is a distinct subsistence, and the Son is a distinct subsis- 
tence and the Holy Ghost is a distinct subsistence;' and thou bringest 
John V. 'There is another bears witness likewise,' speaking of the Holy 
Ghost; he calls him another; and this another (thou sayst] is intelligible of 
the essence, and then sayst, * What is more manifest than another subsist- 
ence, and another subsistence speaks distinct subsistences;' and tliou sayst, 
' the Spirit ia called the band of trinity.' 

"Answer. Another is not understood of another betn^, of another life, 
or another substance, but ia understood of another man^e»tation or opera- 
tion of the satne God, who subsists in tJie same power, in which the Father, 
the Sod, and the Spirit subsist, as 1 said unto thee before. Another, as to 
dittitti^sh of tite operation and work of the Spirit and of llie Son, we rfo 
not refute; but to make three distinct essences and beings ia ignorance and 
error, as thou sajest, ' Another is intelligible of the essence,' and so thou 
hut made three essences, three subsistences, three persons, and three Gods. 
Bvt we say, there ia but one God, and there are three that bear record in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and tlie Spirit, and these three are one. 
Now as for subsistence and essence, they are unsound words, coined of 
Tourselvcs, from your dark imaginations, in which there is no truth at all, 
DQt to caat a mist. Now where the Hol^ Ghost ia called a person in the 
Scripture, I have never read, and where it ia called the band of trinity, I 
kave never heard of before thee; and so thy blind ignorant conclusions and 
flophistical arguing will have little place with them that arc come to know 
I 4ie teachings with the Spirit, and also keep to a form of sound words, which 
thou canst not.'' 

William llayly, in a, work published in (660, pges 1 15, I IT, already 

Saoted, is clear to thia|Hiint. " Now rightly consider," says he, "and un- 
erstand, that nil thne variota names were given to and spoken of one and 
tke tel/samt thing, (as it is written, ' the undefiled is but one,') in which is 
, die suMtance of them all, and all types shadows, figures, and words, cen- 
tre and end, even in him who is the alpha and omega; to which they were 
fi'ven, aecordine to the dupentatums, maniftstalioru. ami operaliont unlu 
€ tmderslatttiings, and sauiMt tporkings in the suuls vf the WM of 
20 ^^"^ 
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men." And again, "Therefore stumble not nor dispute not about nam ^_ 
or words, or letters, whic/i were given through the various operalioru, to 
the one, holy, undefiled, unchangeable thing, as it was witnessed, under- 
stood, and enjoyed, by those men which were made holy through the divine 
workings, teachings, instructions, counsels, and guidances of it." 

George Whiteliead, in his work on the nivinity of Christ, Bpeaks thasf 
pees 23, 24: "The divinity of Christ, confessed by us called Quakers) 
and, what we own touching the Deity or Godhead, according to (he Scrip- 

" That (here is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things, and wa 
in him, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and we by 
him. 

"That there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, 
and the Spirit, and that these three are one, both in divinity, divine sab- 
stance, and essence; not three Gods, nor separate beings. 

" That Ihey are called by several names in Scripture, as mardfest to and 
in the saints, /for whatsoever may be known of God, is manifest in man, 
Rom. i.) and their record received as the full testimony of three, by sucli 
as truly know and own the record of the three in earth; and yet Ihey are 
elemalhf one in nature, and being; one infinite wisdom, one power, one love, 
one light and life, &c. 

"We never denied the divinity of Christ, as most injuriously we have 
been accused by some prejudiced spirits, who prejudicially, in their per- 
verse contests, have sought occasion against us. As chiefly because (when 
some of us were in dispute with some Presbyterians) we could not own 
their unseriptural distinctions and terms, touching the Father, the Word, 
and the Holy Spirit, to wit. of their being incommunicable, distinct, sepa- 
rate persons, or subsistences; whereas the Father, the Word, and the Spirit 
are one, not to be compared to corruptible men, nor to finite creatures or 
persons, which are limitable and separable. For, the only wise God, the 
creator of ell, who is one, and his name one, is itifinite and inseparable, 
Deut. vi. 4. Zee. xiv. 9. And the Father's begetting the Son, and the 
Spirit's being sent, we teitness to and own, as he said. Thou art my Son, 
this daj have I begotten thee. Psal. ii. 7- Heb. i. 5. And he hath sent his 
Spirit into our hearts. Gal. Iv. 6.,- and that the Father is in the Son, and 
the Son in the Father, yea, in the bosom of the Father. John i. xviii. and 
ch. svii. 21, 23. So that they are neither divided, nor separate, being one, 
and of one infinite nature and substance; Christ being the image of the in- 
visible God, the first-born of every creature, by whom all things were cre- 
ated, both in heaven and in earth. Col. i. Yea, the Son of God is the 



e of his substance, Heb i. 



brightness of his glory, and the express i 

iffoTT-ffmc, and that it was in due tnne God was manifest In the hesn. i 
Tim. iii, 16. As in the fulness of time God sent his Son. Gal. iv. And 
the Son of God was made manifest to destroy sin. 1 John iii. 8. And a 
manifestation of the Spirit is given to every man to pi'olit withal. 1 Cor. 
xii. So the manifestatian of the Father, of the Son, and Holy Spirit, we 
confess to, and own to be in Jinity, {and so the only true Gad,) aceording 
to the Scriptures." 

And page 25, " And our knowledge of the only true God, and our faith 
in, and concerning him, and his name, unto our salvation, doth not consist 
in the traditional names, human inventions, nor in philosophical tenns, and 



e school distinctions, derived f 
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licathcniali metaphysics, which since 
the Godhead; bul in Ihe living sense, 
and yetting of his divine potver, life, and love, revealed in us by the spirit 
tg the Son of God. Whereby we have, in his gift of divine light and 
IfHrit, received life, itnd salvatioa from sin and death. See Matth> si. %7. 
Lake X. 23. Matth. xvi. 17. Rom. i. 17. chnp. viii. 18. Gal. i. l\ Eph. 
iii. 5. 1 Pet. xv. 12. ch. iv. 14. ch. iv. IS. ch. v. i. 2 Pet. i. sTklatth. 
i; £1." A 

And in chap. 2, p. 15, he savs: "And now let the reader judge whether 
such dark envious persona (as tliou herein hast shown thyself,] are fit to be 
judges in these things of controversy, about such high matters, touchingthe 
three that bear record in heaven, {viz, the Father, the Word, and the Spi- 
rit,) when thou in thy earthly sensual wisdom, never earnest there, neither 
canst tliou till thou countest it loss unto thee, and omest to lose it, that the 
babe's state that enters the kingdom be known, in which the light and life 
of the Son of God is manifest, which discovers tlie hidden things of dark- 
aess, and reveals the mysteries of God*s salvation to them that obey it" 
■ Again: "The Father, Word, and Spirit, we really own, and hear wit- 
Besa to, both as mentioned in the Scripture, and as Knouring "'e absolute 
Uttimony and eternal power thereij manifested, where that wkieh may be 
. ieitown of Ood is manifest, (even within,) both in creating, begetting, and 
'quickening us again to God out of death and darkness." 

And page Sl,lie haa this pertinent remark: "Hesaith, ' Reason, it may 
be, will leave us in our search after the Deity in the trinity, and the trinity, 
Ac. but where reason fail eth, faith must supply its room:^ and then tells us 
, 4f' mysteries which reason cannot demonstrate to us,' and that * in this 
. jBysfery of the trinity we must exercise our faith, thougji we cannot clear 
it to ourselves by demonstration,' &c. But sure whilst reason hath so much 
failed 'I'. V. and his brethren in this matter, that thereby Hiey cannot clear 
it to themselves by demonstration, it is very strange and unreasonable they 
■houM make such a stir in the dark, as they have done, to impose it on the 
filith of others; and what tends this to, but to force people to exercise an 
implicit faith, whilst they have neither Scripture, reason, demonstration, 
"Bor revelation, (for that is ceased they say,) to ground a faith upon in this 
' ''Butter. " 
*' And page 94, of his answer to Danson's Synopsis, he again says: "The 
■Ifcree that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Spirit, {or 
*he Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,) are one, and inseparable; nowhere in 
Scripture called three separate persons, nor finite in personalities; thougli 
rtree in manifestation, and no testified of (as three witnesses) for the con- 
firmation of the testimony of the gospel." 

I In Fox's Great Mystery, nage S85, we have another strong passage besr- 
iog on the subject, viz. *' The light which every man ihat cometh into the 
world is enlightened with, the covenant of God to Jews and Gentiles, dnth 
enlighten every man that cometh into tlie world; and they that walk in the 
light walk in Christ, and come to see before any natural light was. And 
ke that walks in the light shall not abide in the darkness, but shall have the 
light of life; and leith the light he shall know God, he shall know tht Son, 
. lie shall know the gospel, he shall know the Holy Olii>*t, and that light Is 
-nnt natural. And lie that knowclh God knowelh the Father; anunone 
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tlie Father. And ' I will give him for a covenant, a light to the Gentiles, 
a new covenant to the house of Israel and Judah,' who i^th enlighten every 
man that cometli into the world, a leader of the people, a leader of them 
from death to life, to God. out of the fall, out of the tirst man Adam, a 
bringer in of righteousness, peace, and joy, and truth, and grace, to ail 
that belitveand receive him; butthej that hate tJielip;ht it is their condemna- 
tion. The light, Christ, the covenant of God, is the leader of the people 
ou^f the fall, out of all deceit, unto God, and il is sufficienl. It is the 
entrof the prophets' and the apostles' teaching, the fountain of life, in 
which everj one sees life." 

4. The ancient Friends believed, that Christ is the wisdom and power of 
God, who was manifested in fulness in the man Jesus. That the hody bore 
the name Christ from the virtue of the Father that dwelt in and actuated 
it, but that the term was applicable, in its strict and highest sense, to the 
divine ntlure. That the Saviour the Jesus, the Christ, was from everlast- 
ing: that his taking a prepared body, or his being manifested in the man 
Jesus, made no alteration in him. That the manhood was but inslrumentaily 
a Saviour, being entirely dependent on the Father, for everything he ha.a, 
and eveiything he did. 

Thus Isaac Penington, who says, vol. I, pa°;es 266-7: " They (the Qua- 
kers) believe that Christ is the eternal light, life, wisdom, and power of 
God, which was manifested in that body of flesh which he took of the vir- 
gin: that he is the king,, priest, and propiiet of his people, and saveth them 
from their sins, by laying down his life for them, and imputing his righteous- 
ness to them; yet not without revealing and bringing forth the same right- 
eousness in them, which he wrought lor them. And by experience they 
know, that there is no being saved by a belief of his death for them, and 
of his resurrection, ascension, intercession, &c.' without being brought into 
a true fellowship with him in his deatli, and without feeling his immortal 
seed of life raised and living in them. And so they disown tiie faith in 
Christ's death which is only received and entertained from the relation of 
the letter of the Scriptures, and stands not in the divine power, and sensi- 
hie experience of the begotten of God in the heart, 

"Now they distinguish, according to the Scriptures, between that which 
is called the Christ, and the bodily garment which he took. The one was 
flesh, the other spirit The flesh profiteth nothing (saith he,) the spirit 
quickeneth; and he that eateth me, shall live by me, even as I live by the 
Father. John vi. 57- 63. This is the manna itself, the (rue trcasurej the 
other but the visible or earthen vessel which held it. The body of flesh 
was but the veil. Heb. x. SO. The eternal life was the substance veiled. 
The one he did partake of, as the rest of the children did; the other was 
he which did partake thereof. Heb. ii. 14. The one was the body which 
was prepared for the life, for it to appear in, and be made manifest Heb. x. 
5. The other was the life, or light itself, for whom the body was prepared, 
who took it up, appeared in it to do the will, Ps. si. 7, 8, and was made 
manifest to those eyes which were able to see through the veil wlierewith it 
was covered. John i. 14. 

Now is not this sound according to the ScripturcsP And is it not a good 
way to know this by unity with it, by feeling a measure of the same life 
made manifest in our mortal flesh? S. Cor. iv. 1 1. This we confess is our 
way of understanding things; and likewise of understanding the Scriptjirea 
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which speak of these things. And vm have found it a far surer kind of 
knowleilge; namely, to understand the Scriptures hy experience of that 
whereof the Scripture speaks, than to guess at the things the Scripture 
speaks of, by considering and scanning iu the earthly part what the Scrip- 
tures speak of them. Such a kind oT knowledge as thig, a wise man may 
attain to a ereat measure of; but the other is peculiar to liim who is begotten 
nf God, whose knowledge is true and certain, though it seem ever so differ- 
ent from his who hath attained what he hath by the search of his wis- 
dom." 

Again, vol. 3, page 1I> " Now, friends, if ye will know aright, or believe 
aright, yc must know and believe in him, who was with the ratlier before 
the world was; who was the Saviour, thejesus, the Christ, from everiaslinE. 
For what makes him so? Is it not his nuturef Is It not the power of sal- 
TBlion in him? His taking up a body maden'i alteration in kim, added no- 
thing to kim; only it was necessary that he should take it up, to fuljil the 
IPiU in it, and to offer it up a sacrifice in his own life and spirit to the 
Father. This we firmly believe; and this also we cannot but say further, 
tiiat the virtue, the value, the worth, Uie excellency of what was done by 
him in the body, was not of the body, but it was in him before time, in time, 
ud will be after time, and for ever: vea, it is he to whom the name Jesus 
tnd Christ did of right belong before ne took up the body: and he only put 
forth in the body tlie saving virtue which he had before, which beloDgeu to 
the nature, to the anointing in him, whether fver he had saved any with it 
«r no. And this virtue, this life, ^is spirit, this nature of his, is the food, 
the righteousness, the garment of life and salvation, which he [throu^ the 
death of the body} maae and prepared a living way for the soul to come to, 
to feed on, and be clothed with. I can hardly stop speaking of these things 
for your sakes, that through my words (or the words of whom the Lord 
■hall please) ye might come to feel that which is able to give you the holy 
nnderstandin^, and might come ia i\\t true sense and experience nf the trath 
itttlf, and might see who hath blinded you, and how he hath blinded you 
and fed you with husks and dry food, instead of that which hath the trve 
living mp in it. But while ye see and judge in that which is wrong, ye 
nuEt needs judge amiss both of yourselves and others, and also of the truth 
^elf, and of the words spoken, either formerly or now, concerning it. 
whereby ye expose and bring yourselves under the righteous judgment of 
the truth itself, even of the Son, and the light of his day, which hath power 
from the Father to judge all false appearances, deceits, and deceivers," 
_ And vol. I, page 271. "That which unites and tics the soul to Christ, the 
life, abides in the soul for ever, even as the union itself obides. And there 
if (t^roirin|r in (Ac /i/e, even where the heart is purified from sin, ei?fn os 
Chriit did grow and wax strong in spirit; for a state of perfection doth 
ttot exclude degrees." 

Again, vol.2, page 2391 " It is said of Christ, ' He shall not judgeafter 
the sight of his eves, nor reprove after the hearing of his ears, but with 
lighteousness shall he judge,* &c. Isa. xi. 5, 4. Christ judged righteous 
jnd^ent. How came he to judge so? Why, he judged in and with the 
•pint. He kept to the spirit's judgment. The *i>irit if the l^rd rtaled 
lipunhint, and made him qaick nf understanding in the fear of the Lord, 

r. S!. 3. And no man can judge aright concerning the things of God, but 
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On page 26, he saya, "Now that professors generally have not received 
their knowledge oT Christ from the spirit, or from Scriptures opened in 
the spirit, (and so know not the thin^, but only sucli a relation of the 
thing as man's reasoning part may drink in from the letter of the Scrip- 
tures,^ is manifest by this, in that they are not able in spirit and under- 
standing to distinguish the thing itself from the garment wherewith it waa 
clothed, though the Scriptures be very express therein. Speak of Christ 
nccording to a relation of the letter, there they can say somewhat; but 
conic to the substance, come to the spirit of tlie thing, come to the thing 
itself, there they stutter and stammer, and show plainly that they know 
not what it is. 

" Now the Scriptures do expressly distinguish between Christ and the 
carment which he wore; between him that came, and the body in whicli 
he came; between the substance which was veiled, and the veil which 
veiled it. 'Lo! I come; a body hast thou prepared roe.' There is plainly 
he, and the body in which he came. There was the outward vessel, and 
the inward life. This we certainly know, and can never call the bodily 
garment Christ, but that which appeared and dwelt in the body. Now if 
ye indeed know 1he Christ of God, tell us plainly what that is which ap- 
peared in the body? Whether that was not the Christ before it took up 
the body, after it took up the body, and for ever? 

"And then their confining of Christ fo that body, plainly manifeateth 
that they want the knowledge of him in spirit. For Christ is the Son of 
the Father; he is the infinite eternal being, one with the Father, and with 
the Spirit, and cannot be divided from either; cannot be anywhere where 
they are not, nor can be excluded from any place where they are. He may 
take up a body, and appear in it; but cannot be confined to be nowhere 
else buf there ; no, not at the very time while he is there. Christ, while 
he was here on earth, yet was not excluded from being in heaven with the 
Father at the very same time; as he himself said concerning hiAiaelf, 
• The son of man, which is in heaven,' John iii. 13. Nor was the Father 
excluded from being with him in the body; but the Father was in him, and 
he in the Father: whereupon he said to Philip, 'He that hath seen me, 
hath seen the Father.' What! did every one that saw that body, see the 
Father also ? Nay, not so; but he that saw Christ, the Son of the living 
God, whom fiesh and blood revealed not, but the Father only, (Matt. xvi. 
16, 17.) he saw the Father also." 

On pages 379, 380, he says, " Now while he was in the body, his glory 
did shine to the eye of the children of the true wisdom: his disciples [to 
whom not flesh and blood, nor the wisdom and knowledge which they 
could get from the letter, but his Father revealed him) they saw the hidden 
glory; they saw through the veil of his flesh, and beheld him as the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 

" Now in this body he finished the work which his Father gave him to 
do; he fulfilled all righteousness, (the righteousness of the letter, the 
righteousness of the spirit,) that he might biing his through the righfeous- 
ness of the law or letter, into the righteousness of the spirit and power, 
into the righteousness of the new life; and here that Scripture is read and 
fulfilled, -I through the law am dead to the law, that I might live to God.' 
So his whole life was a doing the will of the Father, which sent liim. 
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" When he was but twelve years olil. he disputed with the doctors and 
teachers of the law, hearing and asking them questions, (discovering Ihe 
pure wisdom of Ike Father which dwelt in him,) because it was his Fatlier's 
busioe.ss which he was to be about, as he told his mother, Lulce ii. 49. And 
when the Lord led him into the wilderness to be tried, he went and was 
tempted, that he might fight the battle against his great adversary. ,Snd 
wheti the spirit of the Lord vas upon him, moving him to preach the gospel, 
he preached the gospel in the spirit mid power of lite Father, and went about 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil, as his t'a^ 
ther'a spirit led and guided him: for he did nothing af,himsrlf, gr in his 
own will, or for himself; but all in Ihe will and time of the Father. 

"'Mine hour is not jet come,' said he to his mother, when she was 
huty to have him do that miracle of turning water into wine, John ii. 4. 
And so when his brethren urged him to go up to the feast, (JuJin vii. 3,4.) 
'Mjr time,' said he, *is not jet come; your time is always ready,' ver. 5." 
Again, on pages 5 and 6. " There was the seed that wrought the thing, 
whicli seed was the lift; and the ered in which he wrought it, which was 
formed into a vessel like ours, but without sin, in which the pure Lamb 
uppearml in the pure power of life, which kept the vessel pure; and so he, 
(who was to be the first-fruits,) had the honour abov. all his brethren, be- 
ing anointed with the oil of gladness above his fellows. 

" But we also are born of the same seed. He is formed in us ; we are 
formed of him ; we are as well of his flesh and blooil, as he was of ours. 
And by being ihus farmed, and feeling him grow up in us. and receiving 
•n understanding from him, and in him, thus we come to know him, and 
to understand the words of Scripture concerning him. Bj feeling and 
knowing the L&inb in our vessels, we know also what was the Lamb in 
bis vessel." 

In George Fox's " Great Mysterj." page 3-lG, we read : 
" P. They saj-, ' If the apostles had been put to pieach upon a short 
I. 4/bXt, or methodically, as by a long practice in the church, is expected from 
-% they might ofttimes have studied for it.' 

"A. In lliis you have showed your spirits, and made manifest you are 
wid of the revelation from God, and jour ignorance of the Scriptures ; foe 
die Holy Ghost shall not speak of itself, hut take of liis. And the apos- 
it^s, what tliej had seen and heard they declared. And Christ, ichat he 
I Md received nf the Father, he declared. And the spirit is that which 
r ffpcaks in the church, and it shows the fulfiiling of the Scriptures, and it 
j Jtecps not people long in texts, as the world dolh, that wrests Scriptures 

5ip and down, and keeps people in sects. And so, there is the spirit lead- 
ng into all truth, and the spirit of Die Father speaking within, and the 
Bolj Ghost that mav^d men to give forth Scripture, that teacheth to 
divide the word aright, which is the spirit of prophecy in the church, not 
t 4tudjing." 

In Fox's Journal, vol. 1. pages 109, 110. it isaaid, '■ Moreover, the Lord 

God let me see, when I was brought up into his image in righteousness 

tnd holiness, and into the paradise of God, the state, how Adam was made 

' '~ living soul ; and also the stature of Christ, the mystery that had been 

id from ages and generations : which things are hard to be uttered, and 

moot be tMrnebjr many. Korof all the BectainChriitosdum (*o called} 
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that [ (liBcoursed witlial, I found none who could bear to be totd, thst my 
should come to Adam's perfectioD, into tliiit image of God, that righteoiu- 
neia and huliness that Adam was in before he fell ; to be clear and pure 
without sin as lie was. Therefore, how should they be able to bear b«ing 
told, that any should grew up to Ike measure of Ike stalure of Ike fvintts 
of Ckrisi, when they cannot bear to hear that any shall come, wluUt upon 
earth, into the same power and spirit that the prophets and apostles were 
inf Though it be a certain Irutli, that none can understand their wiitingB 
aright, without the same spirit by which they were written." 

On pages 180, 181, George Fox says: " I told him, 'Now he could see 
a thief, and join hnnd in hand with him: but he could not preach Moses, 
nor the prophets, nor John, nor Christ, except he were in the same spirit 
that (Aey were in.'" 

In George Whitehead's Christian Quaker, page 373, it is said, •• The 
true Ckrist is but one and the same for ever, though variously manifested, 
as both in the flesh and in the spirit ; both in kia fesh, or body, entirely, 
wherein he came unto his own, the Jeivs, who received him not, and iipi- 
ritualluinhis followers who have received him. For he said to his disci- 
ples, 'he that is with you shall be in you;' and to his Father, ■ I in them, 
and thou in me, Stc. that the lore wherewith thou hast loved me, may be 
in them, and I in them.' But thus not universally in man, though, in some 
degree and sense, he appears universally in man." 

In page 307, of the same work, it is said : ■■ The life of Christ as 
nifest in mortal flesh, hath partaken of the afflictions of the upright in 
ages. And the spirit of God is grieved, the just principle oppressed a 
oiended with men's ini(|uities and transgressions. So Christ, considered 
as a seed, and in that low estate, is capable of being formed in man, both 
of being raised up in man by the power of the Father, of growing up as a 
tender plant, and as a root out of dry ground, and so of receiving power 
and help from him; as indeed every seed that is sown, and every plant 
that takes root, is capable of receiving virtue and nourishment according 
to its kind, or else It cannot be ([uickened to life, grow, or bring forth fruit. 
And such a growth of the immortal seed was both in Gtrist and in kia 
people, which must be owned, if the seed of the kingdom within, and the 
spiritual birth, or forming of Ckrist within, (or he as a seed or plant of 
rtnowa,) he known and owned, or a suffering, crucifying, dying, and living 
with Chriitt be witnessed byman. 

" For Christ's suffering, cross, death, resurrection, life, and dominitm 
are spirituatly known in the true believer, who is of that seed w/ticft 
Christ took upon him. Vea, his spiritual begetting, spiritual forming in 
man, and spiritual birth is known within; and all for the redemption and 
salvation of man to God, or else he falls short of life and glory; and he 
that brings up the soul out of the horrible pit first descends thither." 

And page 308 : " Moreover, as ihe elect seed is spoken of in the Scrip- 
ture, both with respect to Christ the anointed, and with respect to his seed 
and heritage ; so also the seed is Christ,^ not only as in himself, anoiittad 
with Ike oil of gladness above his fellows, but also as in union and eon- 
jUTWtion with his church or members. As the body is one, and hath mwiy 
members, so also is Christ; and so Christ and the body comprehensively 
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"B^ all which it is understood, that we b 
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1, and he that hath 
of the life, i 



demption, and privilege that is in Chriet, as we are in him, and grow up 
ID him." 

George Whitehead's "Light and Life of Christ," pages 34, 35: "Again 
he sajs: 'Christ was seen with a carnal eje, and hia voice heard with a 
carnal ear.' (Pages 25, 28, 29.) Whereas Christ said, ' he that seeth me, 
teeth my Father also.' Now dare he say, that God is sucha visible object 
■I may be seen by a carnal eje F Surely nothing is obvious to the carnal 
ejre but that which is carnal or outward ; but so is not the invisible. But 
indeed if the body that Christ took upon him in the virgin, and which was 
afterwards crucified and put to rfeiitft, was God, (for he tells of God-man 
being bom of the virgin,) then this would make God visible, and Co die, 
when that body was put to death ; which were no less than blasphemr ; 
whereas Ood was manifest in jlesh, Christ came in the flesh, (I Tim. lii. 
1 John iv.) and so did bear the jtame Christ as he was in thefle^." 

And again, page 46. " Baptist. ■ He was that day born a Saviour : but 
had the light within been the Savioor, or the spirit, or the Godhead, then 
this had not been that day born.' 

" Answer. Hereby has he denied the spirit, the light within, or the God- 
head to be the Saviour, and so has gone about to make a separation be- 
tween Christ, the spirit, the light, and Godhead : whence then came this 
Christ? and by whose power was he a Saviuur? had he any power but 
what was given him of the Father F But a Saviour was born: what was he 
born for but to bear witness to the truth ? and by whose power and spirit, 
but by the power and spirit of the Father; and what he did and wrought. 
it was what God did by him. And though that day was born, in the city 
of David, a Saviour, was he a Saviour distinct from either lijiht within, 
spirit, or Godhead? what manner of Saviour was he then? This is sad 
doctrine, to exclude spirit, light within, and Godhead from being a Sa- 
viour; surely flesh and darkness is not the Saviour, but the holy thing 
{•poken of) which was of the Holy Ghost." 

William Penn says, page 5?\ of the first volume of his works: "Be- 
fore I conclude, lake this notable saying of Christ to the Jews, and what 
maybe collected Trom it to our purpose: 'Before Abraham was, [am — 
Abraham saw my day and rejoiced ;' — which affords us briefly thus much : 
tltat though he was not so visibly come, yet it was the very same He that 
came above one thousand six hundred years ago, who was with the fathers 
of old, and that Abraham, who lived one thousand nine hundred years be- 
fore that outward appearance, Haw him, and his day. If this be not the 
import of the place, I know none; for the Jews, not believing him to be 
the Mesaiah, thought it high presumption for him to compare with Abra- 
ham. ' Art thou greater than our father Abraham, who is dead, and the 
prophets are deaiT? Whom makest thou thyself f' said that unbelieving 
people. Unto which he answered, (that he might prove himself to be the 
true Measiah, the Christ uf God,) ■ Abraham saw my day and rejoiced.' 
They, still harping upon that visible body, or outward mtn, nut thirty- 
three yeara old. replied, ' Thou art not yet fifty, and hast thou si-en Abra- 
■' taking that to be the Messiah, the Christ of God, and Savionr of 
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(he world, he meant, which they saw vith their carnal eyes. To wl 
r^oineil, with a ' Verily, verily I say unto you, before Abraham was, I aMi 
TTiea took they up stones to cast at him,' &c. By all which it is most 
dear, that unless ouradveraaries will deny him that so spoke to be Christ, 
who singled and distinguished himself, as 'the Messiah, the Christ of GofI, 
and Saviour of the world, from that visible body, not fifty years old in- 
deed ; both Christ that then spoke must needs have been lon^ before Abra- 
ham's lime, and that such holy ancients were not without a sight and pros- 
pect of him, and the day of Jiia glorious appearance, or that roost signal 
manifestation of himselt in the body prepared for that great and holy pur- 
pose: witness the exceeding clear and heavenly prophecies in the Scrip- 
tupea of truth, that were as so many forei-unnera, or introducers of the 
evangelical state, 

"And this is unquestionably confirmed unto us, by that known and 
weighty expression of the apostle Haul to the Romans : ' Whose are the 
fathers, and of whom, as concerning the Uesh, Christ came, who is over all, 
God blessed for ever, Amen.' Since here both Christ is distinguished from 
the body he took, and also made one with God, who is over all, blessed for 
ever. Amen. As much as to say. Of whose flesh Christ took, therefore 
Christ was before he took it; or his takino; it did not only constitute hioi 
Christ, which Christ is God ; And if God, (which cannot be said of mere 
flesh, or any corporal lineage,) then must he have been from all everlast- 
ing." 

Again, pages o74, 5T5, " But I further confess, that his righteous life, 
with respect to its appearance in that holy body, was grieved by sin, and 
that the weight of the iniquity of the whole world, with the concernment 
of its eternal well-being, lay hard upon him, nor was his manhood insensi- 
ble of it, under the load of this did he travail, he alone trod the wine-press; 
that is, all others were then insensible of that eternal wrath, which would 
be the portion of the impenitent persona, as well as that it was his great 
care, and deep travail, that the holy, yet oppressed seed, might arise over 
the pressures of iniquity in the hearts of men, to bruise the serpent's head 
in ail. And as outwardly he gave his outward life for the world, so he 
might inwardly shed abroad in their souls the blood of God, that is, the 
holj' purifying life and virtue, which is in him, as the Word-God, and aa 
which, he is the light and life of the world. 

" This was it which gave the manhood the undertitanding it had, and 
fitted it for so great an embassy ; by whose power alone it fasted, prayed, 
preached, cast out devils, wrought miracles, lived that most unblemished 
life, patiently suttered death, was raised for a holy confirmation, maagre 
all the military opposition of the Jews: and this divine power it was which 
accompanied the ministry of his followers ; rendering it efficacious to con- 
viction and conversion. So that the invisible, spiritual, and divine life, 
principle or nature, was the root and founlnin of all which is sometimes 
lacribed in Scripture to the body, by that common figure, or way of speak- 
ing amongst men, the thing containing, which was the body, for the thing 
contained, which was the eternal power, wisdom, life, &c. Not that we 
should irreverently rob the holy body of whatsoever acknowledgment ia 
justly due, nor yet separate that which God hath joined : though 1 confeas, 
with holy fear, I dare not attribute that to an exterrtttl prepared btir^t 
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frhich is the natural, proper, and oiili/ work of tlie divine ligiit and life to 
pperate and effect But certainly, il' eorne men in Scripture are entitled 
WviourB because of the contribution of Uteir trials, truvaila, and labours 
towardi the salvation of mankind, of much more right is that honour 
vcribable to him who iiad the spirit without measure : for 1 do freely ac- 
knowledge the liolf manhood to have been, in some sense, a co-worker and 
partner with the divine life in those trials, weights, sufferings and Iravaill 
[or mankind. Yet as it was the divine power that gave them weight in that 
great work, so was it the divine life in him, which viade that holy manhood 
tchat it was; and therefore ought we, chieSy, to appropriate the salvation 
to Christ, ns the Word-Gud, and to the holy manhood, but secondarily and 
iattrumentallji; 1 mean, as it was a chosen instrument or vessel, in and by 
which God declared the blessed glad tidings of love, and his message of 
Reconciliation to the world : in which he gave the most heavenly example 
Jtf purity, and throudi whose whole life, doctrine and death, did shitie 
forth the clearest cviJencea of truth, goodness, mercy, patience, deep trt- 
«il for the world, self-denial, holiness, and triumphant martyrdom." 

In vol.3, of William Peon's Works, pages 65 and GG, the following 
Mssages occur, in reply to one Jenner, viz: " He takes up a whole chapter 
fa his endeavours to prove that we deny the Lord that bought us, thougb 
.very falsely, and equally unsuccessful. 

" Because we deny that person (the son of God) that died at Jerusalem 
to be our Redeemer. 

"Which moat horrid imputation has been answered more (I believej 
tiian a thousand times, by declaring that he that laid down his life, and 
AuSered his body to be crucified by the Jews, without the gates of Jerusa- 
i«m, is Christ the only Son of the most high God: but that the outward 
twraon which suffered was properly the Son of Go<l, we utterly deny, and 
M IB a perfect contradiction to their own principles; 'A body hast thou 
prepared me,' said the Son ; then the Son was not the body, though the 
.body was the Son's. This brings him more under the charge of making 
.him but a mere man than us, who acknowledge him to be one with the 
Father, and of a nature eternal and immortal; for he was glorified with 
itiie Father before the world was. 

. " Buthc says, ■ That we deny Christ to be a distinct person, therefore 
•re deny the Lord that bought us.' 

'• In answer to this 1 shall make these three oQ'ers. First. If he will 
but bring me one Scripture (for he calls it his guide and rule) that has 
directed him to such a phrase as distinct person, or that says, 1 and mr 
.Father are two, instead of, I and my Father are one. Secondly. If he will 
but bring me one piece of antiquity for the first two hundreiT years, that 
.used any such eipresiioii. Thirdly, And if he can den;^ '^^^ ^^^ popish 
■chool-men, (through the assistance of the Aristotelian or infidel pniloso- 
.^y,) were not (he grand fathers and promoters of such like monstrous 
terms, and uncouth phrases, I will be contented to take the shame upon 
-neof denying proper, apt, and significant phrases. But till then I wilt 
(ell him. tnat if^the Son uf God did purchase our siilvation distinctly from 
the Father, the Father was not cdncerned in our aalvatioo. but Christ only ; 
.and if he did so purchase il, as GnQ the Son, (distinct from the Father.) 
JlMn God the Soil, (by hta principles,) cannot bs Ibe aaina with God tlw 
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Father; and all the eartli, with all their idle sophisms and metaph^sto 
quiddities, shall never be alile to withstand the conclusion to be, two Gods: 
Otherwise, if the purchase was by God the Son, then God the Father wh 
concerned as well as God the Son, because (fie same God; if not, then 
either Christ's Godhead was not concerned in the purchase, or there must 
be two Oods; so that which he calls, a personalitj distinct from the essence, 
could not do it, and if the divine essence did it, then the Father and Spi- 
rit did it as well as the Sun, because tlie same individual eternal essence. 
Oh the fond dotage and dark conceits of men about that blessed mystery ! 
Let Jenner turn to the fifth chapter of John's first epistle, where lie may 
find our faith at large in the point; and if he is not satisfied therewith, his 
refusal shall set the very letter of the Scriptures (his pretended rule) over 
his head, that he would sugg;est we deny." 

Daniel Phillips, in his " Vindiciae Veritatis," pages 93— 96, writing in 
defence of the passage just read from Penn's Works, thus expresses him- 
BeiF: " It is obvious to all, that our friend grants, in the same period, that 
he that suffered his body to be crucified by the Jews, is the Son of God; 
yet in the subsequent lines, denies the outward person, outward man or 
body, which suffered death, to be properly the son of God. May it not be 
hence queried, How can we reconcile this W. P, with himselff To such, 
my answer is; the Son of God is to be considered in a twofold sense, viz. 
as he is the eternal Word, and rs he is the seed of Abraham : as he is the 
divine Logos, he is properly, that is, by nature, the Son of God; but the 
flesh which he took ofthe virgin Mary, is improperly called the Son of God. 
To induce my reader to concur with me in this opinion, I shall first tell 
him what denominates any being properly, or by nature, the son oroffspring 
of another, and what improperly gives him the like title. Secondly, leave 
some rules of criticism concerning any particular passage that may occur, 
seemingly not so orthodox, as in other places the author is, to his serious 
consideration. 

"Properly, a son is the natural product or offspring of any being, where- 
by the essential properties of that being are preserved; as, the son of man, 
beast, or tree. 

" Improperly, when that name is given to any per accidms, to signify a 
person's worthiness, or unworthiness; son of the stars, son of the morn- 
ing ; so e contra, son of Belial, son of perdition. By creation, by adoption, 
by wonderful union, a person may also be so called. 

" 1. Then he is properly the Son of God, that bath the essential propei^ 
ties of God ; as, eternity, immortality, infinity, immensity, ubiquity, &c. 

" But the outward person, or body of Christ, hath not the essential pro- 
perties of God; as, eternity, immortality, &c. 

" Therefore the outward person, or body of Christ, is not properly the 
Son of God. 

" 2. He is properly the Son of God, that is in every respect one with the 
Father: 

" But the outward person, that suffered, &c, is not in every respect odc 
with the Father: ■ . 

"Therefore, the outward person is not properly the Son of God. 

"3. He is properly the Son of God, that is of the same substance with 
the Father: 
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"Buttlie outward person, that suffered death, is not of the game sub- 
■taoce with the Father: 
■ " Therefore, the outward person is not properlj the Son nf God. 

" 4. He is properly the Son of God, by whom God made the worlds. 
- ■• Who was manifest in the flesh. 

-Who dwelt in us. 

"Whom believcra must have, if they have life. 

" Whose voice they hear. 

" Whose flesh and blond they eat ami drink. 

'* Who is revealed within. 

" Who is with his to the end of the world. 

"WhofiHelhallinall. 

" Who was before Abraham, abideth for ever, and by whom God i 
to u> in these latter days. 

" But this cannot be predicated of the outward person, or man, that 
tufiered death, &c. 

'* Ergo, the outward person, or man, is not properly the Son of God. 

" Whenever Christ speaks of his death, he calls himself the Sou of man. 

■■The outward person, man, or body, which sufiered death, &c. is ira- 
properly called the Son of God : 

" I. Becauseof his wonderful conception.* 

" 3. Because of his miraculous union with the divine Word. 

'* 3. Because of his eminent gifts. 

"4. Because of his miraculous works. 

''5. By an Hebraism, denoting excellency; as, mountain of God, cedari 
ef God, man of God. 

" If my opponent, notwithstanding the force of these allegations, shall 
ttagisterially say, 'Whoever denies, that the outward person which suf- 
fered, was properly the Son of God, dolh thereby actually deny Jesaa 
Christ to be the Son of God:' let him not think, that his bare assertion, 
without a full invalidation of these arguments, will for the future be taken 
notice of by me," 
' Barclay, in his Works, page 463, thus replies to an objection : " But 
ihey allege, that Christ look the book of Isaiah, and read out of it, and 
4p>ke therefrom : and that Peter preached from as 
Joel. 

" I answer, that Christ and Peter did it not, but tis immediateli/ acted 
Md moved thereunto bi/ the Spirit of God, and that without premedita- 
tion.'* 

In Edward Burrou^h's Works, page 37, it is said 
have their growth np'into a perfect man in Christ, 

•nd we say also, there are children, and young men, and fathers, 'as thi 
kpostleasaid.-' 

In a work of Thomas Zachary, entitled, " A Word to all those who 
have been convinced of the Truth," &c., and who is among ihe writers 
cited in Kvans' Exposition, it is said, page 6: ■■ Then after that 1 came to 
•ee the idolatry of all professors as to the person Christ, as to the body, 
flesh, and bluod; and that the faith of most professors went no farther 
than Ihe veil, the outward, and reached not to Chrint the Saviour, the life, 
I, ud^wer of Ood ; not to Christ in spirit, but in flesh." 
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In Willinm Shewen's Works, pages 123 anU 124, it is saitl, " For the 
life, riches, and enjoyment of a Christian, arc inward and hidden; his life 
ii hid with Christ in God, none knowetli it but he that hath it; his conrer- 
sation is with God in heaven, and his treasure is laid up where he walks 
and dwells, and where he sits in hcavenij places with his saviour Christ 
Jesus, who is made unto him wisdom, righteousness, aanctification, and 
redemption. And not only so, but he is come to see what is ' the fellow- 
ship of the mjstery, which from the beginning of the world hath been hid 
in Goil :' he is come to know ■ the Lord one, and his name one,' to the 'one 
bodvi one spirit, one hope, one faith, one baptism,* one way, one truth, one 
life^ • one God and Father of all, who is above all, through all, and in all.' 
This is the blessed end of all the appearances, manifestations, -and dispen- 
sations, under all the variety of names, and various workings of the one 
eternal God towards mankind ever since the fall, mentioned throughout 
the Holy Scriptures, and witnessed to by the true Christian, who really 
enjoys the end of Paul's bowing his knees, or prayer unfo the Father of 

»hi8 Lord, his Jesus, and hi* Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven 
and earth is named. Ephes. iii." 
In a marginal note, referring to (he passage just cited, William Shewen 
observes: " Not to Jesus the son of Abraham, David, and Mary, saint, or ^^J 
angel, but to God the Father, a.U worship, honour, and glory is to be given ^^| 
through Jesus Christ." &c. *<^| 

S. Primitive Friends denied the hypostatical union of the divine aad^^H 
human natures in Christ, ^^^ 

Thus, George Whitehead, in his " Christian Quaker," says, in pages ' 

362-3, " But to the question, ' Whether I do not deny his human natnr^ 
and glorious hypostatical unionr' I answer, 1. That if hypostalietU Bignify 
substantial, from v-riclntU substance, 1 do confess and own that the Father, 
the Word, and Holy Spirit are one substance, or that the oneness of sub- 
stance is applicable to all the three in Heaven ; for they are not three sub- 
stances. And that the Son of God is the brightness of his Father's Elofy. 
and the express character of his uwHln-rnn substance, (Heb. i. 3) ana th&t 
therefore the Father and the Son are one substance. 

"3. But that either the Son of God doth consist, or is made up, of hu- 
man jUsh and blood, or that these and the divine nature are one substance, 
1 deny, as contrary to the Son's being the brightness of his glory, and tbe 
express character, or image, of his substance. Heb. i. 3. For human na- 
ture and divine are not both one; though still the one hypostalis, or inb- 
atance, is in all the three divine witnesses in Heaven, whose glorieus 
hypostatical union we never denied. This is further opened in our books, 
VIZ. 'The Divinity of Christ,' &c. 'Serious Apology,' part I, chap. S. 
Hewbeit, if we cannot own these to be Scriptural language, viz. 1. That 
Jesus Christ consists of human flesh and bone. 2. That the glorious hypoi- 
tatical onion consisfso/a ltumananddioinenature,ort\\itthej arekypoa- 
tatiealli/ one, he should bear with us, till he produce us plain Scripture 
for those positions and words." 

Page 326, he says, " As for his terms ' human nature,' and 'glorious 
unity between the divine and human nature,' (p. 36,) he talks he knows 
not what, and beside Scripture language. The woni human is not by the 
Scriptures applicable to Christ in glory, but originally relates to the earth , | 
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ftnd BO to the body of maa as coming tlience. But Jesus Vhrisl was the 
Jnointed, as he was the Bon from the Fatker^s substance, (which he waa 
before he came in ihe fleslt, or took upon him tliat body that was prepared 
for him,] and the Anointed and Saviour, by the divine jiower given Ainit 
when in that body upon earth j though more highly exalted or anointed, u 
iBcended Tar al>ove all heavens, and etalled in the Father's glory. He is 
the Anointed and Saviour also, as revealed anil form«cl in the saints; (Oal. 
iv. 19) the Anointed as set up from everlasling ; the Anointed both in BUf* 
ferings and in glory ; the Anointed both as fte came injiesh, and us coming 
and revealed in the spirit in his people. And his name by which life and 
salvation comes, and is given, is his dirtne nature and power, to which 
his name relates, that is above every other name." 

And in his "Light and Life of Christ," pages 34-5, it is said, "We 
never denied the man Christ, nor that he toolc upon him flesh, or was bom 
of the virgin according to the flesh, nor did we ever deny Christ to be the 
Saviour; but as for those expressions, 'Gixl-man, being born of MarVi* 
we do not find them in the Scriptures, nor ilo we read that Mary was the 
mother of God, but in the pope's canons, articles, &c. Though William 
Burnet has pretended the Scripture to be his rule, as if he would be exact 
in squaring his work thereby; here his work is contrary to his rulei Again 
he lays: ' Christ was seen with a carnal eye, and his voice heard with k 
carnal eac' Pages 25, 28, 29. Whereas Christ said: "he that aeoth me, 
seeth my Father also:' now dare he say, that God is such a visible object 
aa may be seen by a carnal eye? surely nothing is obvious to the carnal 
eye but that which is carnal or outward; but so is not the invisible. But 
indeed if the body that Christ took upon him in the virgin, and which was 
afterwards erueijied and put to death, was God, (for he tells of God-mtn 
being born of the virgin,] tlien this would make God visible, and to dit, 
when that body was put to death; which were no less than blasphemy; 
whereas God ivas manifest in flesh, Christ came in tlie flesh, (1 Tim. lii. 
1 John iv.) and so did bear the name Christ as he was in the flesh,'* 

And pages 40, 41, it is said, '<Ephes. iv. 10. Now 'he tliut is ai4cended, 
U also the same that descended.' ' Now,' say they, (the Quakers,) < if he 
that ascended be the same that descended, and he that descended be the 
Christ, then the body could not be the Christ, because that did not de- 
Mend, but was taken in the womb of the virgin.' 

"I add, if he means by 'bodv,' that which consists of flesh, blood, and 
bonei, such a one was prepared'for him, Heb. x. But that He, viz. Chritt, 
did not consist of that which was mortal ; neither did his flesh, which is 
the bread from abeve, see corruption." 

Again. page42: " But his telling, 'as he was very God-man. so the man- 
hood suSered; and the act was ascribed to the Godhead.* This is coiifu- 
. lion and contradiction to the former, that God did not suffer; but Buok 
kind of muddlement our opposer is willing to please himself with." 

Geoi^e Fox, Doctrinali, pages in06, 1007, says: — <• Now whereas th* 
cmiMror of the Turkit saith, ■ That he is commander and guardian of the 
Christian's crucifled God.' Now in this he is mistaken ; tor the eternal, 
Incomprehensible, invisible, everlasting God, whose divinity extends 
throughoat the whole earth, who is God in heaven above, and in the earth 
btnuth, to whom ill Datioo* tre but as the drop of a bucket; thia k Iha 
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true Christian's God, wham they serve and worship iti his spirit and truUl^ 
which the Jews did not cruciry,nor could they crucify ; and it is blasphemy 
for the Jews, or any to say, that f hey did crucify the true Christian's eter- 
nal invisible God ; and great ignorance for any to say, that the true Chris* 
tian's God was crucilied, or that the eternal, incomprehensible, immortal 
God, the Creator of all, who is the God of the spirits of all flesh, and the 
breath of all mankind is in his power, bo that poor mortals, or externals 
ahould say, think, or imagine, that tlie«ternal, invisible, everlasting, im- 
mortal, incomprehensible God was, or can be crucilied, which thev cannot 
comprehend, which is the true Christian's God." 



"Jesus of Xazarech, a man approved of God by miracles, wonders, a 
signs wkick 6ud did by him, this Jesus the son of JHary, tlie Jews ' 
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their wicked bands did take, crucify, and slay ; but it was God who loosed 
the pangs of death, because it was not possible that he should be holden of 
it; and though the Jews did crucify Jesus, and slew him, and hanged him 
on a tree, yet God halh raised him up the third day, and God halh eialted 
hini at his right hand, to be a prince and a saviour, to give repentance, &c. 
and forgiveness of sins; so Christ's apostles were witnesses, huw God 
raised him from the d,ead. So you ina^ see here, it icas not Gad that was 
CTUciJied and died, for he raised Christ from the dead an the third day, 
and showed him openly to his apostles, and they did eat and drink wi'tli 
Jesus Christ after that God bad raised him up from the dead." 

William Penn, in his Works, vol. ii.p. l6l, says: "But their most ad- 
mirable secret of all is, that God descended with his body in the shape of 
a man, and dissolved himself into the virgin's womb, and so brought forth 
himself a man, who after he had lived to such an age, was crucified, and 
really died, or ceased to be either God or man for three days and nights. 
T. S. T. p. 23 to 30. 

"That this is in three particulars highly inconsistent with Scripture, I 
prove, 

"First, God did not so transmute his divine nature into fleshly mortal 
nature. 

" 1, * Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day: then said the Jewa 
unto him. Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen Abraham? 
Jesus said unto them, ' Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, 
1 am.' John viii.56, 57, 58. 

" If that which was before Abraham, and yet then in being the same, 
was God, as none that own the Scriptures do deny ; then because that out- 
ward visible body was not before Abraham, that was not God. The first 
all grant, the second none reasonably doubt ; for Christ was crucified about 
the three and thirtieth year of his life. And then 1 hope none will believe 
the eternal deity was transmuted, or transubstantiated into that visible 
body; for so Christ's answer would not have been true: for that mortal 
body, which, say Reeve and Muggleton, was the eternal God, had a begin- 
ning, and was of that age the Jews said it to be. 

"2. ' Whose are the fathers, and of whomns concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all, God blessed for ever.' Rom. ix. 5. 

" If Christ, as concerning the flesh, was nut God, as the test manifestly 
impHeth, (by a distinction betwist his appearance in that body of Hesh, ana 
his divine essence or being, with their originals,) then that fleshly botlj 
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VBS not God, or the eternal Goil was not substantial!;/ Iransmvted into 
thatfieihly body," 

And pnge IfiO: "Therpfore it was not the eternal tteitj that Buffered 
dentil, l>ut the body of outward flesh, subjycteil to all those iiatu ml passiona 
of heat, cold, hutigLT. thirst, lU'e, and death, (as ours are, sin unlyeicepted,) 
vWiv.\\ the I'turnal infinite Creator had provided, through winch to matit< 
fest his everlasting wisdom, counsel, and mercy Tor the redemption of 
mankind. 

"Thatthese three branches of this sottish opinion are all of thpm greatly 
repugnant to that understanding God has afforded men to measure and dig- 
tinguish Ibings by, 1 prove: 

'■ First, It was Impossible fur God to transubstantiate himself from an 
iminortiil deity to a mort:il m;in, 

" I. It must suppose Gud's begetting himself, which is absurd and im< 
possible: since being bc;;i<tleii, supi^oselh hliii to have had a beginning, 
(that gave beginning to all ;) and to beget, supposelli hint to have been be- 
fore ha was begotten, and so before he was. 

Such as is the begetter, such must the begotlen.be. We see, men 
get men; horses, horses j fish, fish; and every se^d hath its own body, as 
lay Reeve and Muggleton : then, by good consequence, the immortal God 
must have begotten ninissif an immortal God, one that could not die by 
the hand or cruelty of his ou n creature. 

" 3. It is as impossible for God In become a creature, or to dissolve hia 
own infinite, immortal, eternal nature into a finite, mortal, created or ge- 
nerated nature; as for a mortal created nature to be refined, preferred, 
and transmuted into an infinite, immortal, creating nature. In short, it 
is IS impossible for God, as God, to become n dying man, us for a dying 
man to be changed into an immortal eternal God ; tiiey are reciprocally 
impossible and t>Usphemuus." 

fi. They denied the doctrine of the trinity to be a Jundamentul. 

Thus, Isaac Pcnington, In the first volume of his Works, pugea S65, 
£66, gays: "Now whereas ihey call this a fundamental, we do not find it 
B» called in Scripture ; nor do we find the disciples themselves under- 
standing therein, but knew not the Father. John xlv. 8, 9. And Christ 
goingabout to inform them, docs not tell them of another distinct beins 
or person: but 'hast thou not seen met' And 'believest thou not that I 
am in the Father, and the Father in me r' ver. ID. And so the believers 
at F.phesuR had not so much as hrard there was an Holy Ghost. Acts xix. 
8. So that if ye will make this a fundamental troth, yet it is tuck a fu%' 
damnttal as truf faith did stand without, both in believers before Christ't 
death, and in believers after. This Is tlie great fundamental, ' that God 
it light, and In him ii no darkness at all,' 1 John i. 5, and the great work 
9f the ministry is to show men whern this light is, and to turn men fmm 
the darkness, wherein is the power of Satan, unto this light, wherein is the 
power of God. Acts sxvi. 18. And he that comes int« this light, and into 
this power, it owned in the light and in the power, whrrein is the life of 
atl the Minis, and the Irae ftUawship both Kith the Father and the Son, 
and one with another. John 1. H, 7. And the true trial of spirits is not by 
in assent to doctrine*, (which the hypocrite may assent to on the on« 
I hand, and the troe belierer may aUrtle at on the other hand,] but by 
■-31 
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ing of them in the inward virtue of the light, in the spirit, and in the 
power. This was the apostle's way of trial. 1 Cor. iv. 19, 20. *I will 
know, not the speech of them which are puffed up, but the power; for the 
kingdom of God i» not in word, but in power.' A man may speak bigli 
words concerning the kingdom, and get all the doctrines about it, and yet 
be a stranger to it, and quite ignorant of the power; and another may 
want divers doctrines concerning it, (perhaps some of those which men 
call fundamentals,) and yet be a citizen of it, and in the power. B^it now, 
under the antichristian apostacy, men wanting the feeling of the Life and 
poufer, wherein the true judgment is, they own or disoicn one another 
upon an assent or dissent to such and such doctrines^ and so fall into this 
great error of disownins many whom Christ owns: and if they find per- 
sons not assent to, or dissenting from, any of those things which they call 
fundamentals, then they think they may lawfully excommunicato and per^ 
secute them. So, by this mistake, they cut off that which is green ; they 
persecute that wherein is the living sap, and cherish the dry and wither- 
ed. That which is most tender towards God, and most growing in the 
inward sensibleness, (which causeth it to startle at that which others can 
easily swallow,) lies most open to suffering by this kind oftriaV^ 

7. They believed that the atonement is a real work of divine power in 
the mind of man, being nothing other than the -restoration of man to a state 
of favour and friendship with his Creator, by the removal, of a rebellious 
disposition; or, in other words, by the breaking down of the partition wall 
of sin and transgression, which, and which only, has ever separated be- 
tween man and his God. Hence, by resigning himself to the divine go- 
vernment, man experiences the at-one-ment, is reconciled or set at one 
with his God, without any other consideration than the free love and 
mercy of God, and a fitness on the part of man to receive the blessing. 
They believed that the great end and design of the mission of the blessed 
Jesus, was to bring about this state of reconciliation between " man offend- 
ing and God offended." That all he did and suffered in the accomplish- 
ment of his mission was for the sake of mankind, (that they might forsake 
the evil of their ways and be happy,) and that it was a declaration or ma" 
nifestation of the love and kindness of God, and of his disposition to save 
them. That in his sufferings and death he was an offering and a sacrifice 
well pleasing to God : that he died for, or on account of, the sins of the 
whole world. But not to make God merciful, or to induce him to save 
men, as being otherwise unwilling, except only in so far as his mission 
^nd testimony, and the confirmation of that testimony by his sufferings 
and death, should operate as an instrumental cause to change the minds of 
men, and bring about in them that state of obedience to which God is, and 
ever has been, propitious; and that in no other sense can it be said *'that 
through his sufferings, death, and resurrection, he atoned for the sins of 
men." Thus, they believed that Christ was not the cause^ but the effect 
of God's love, the gift and expression of it: that ''God was in Christ re- 
conciling the world unto himself." That, as regards the atonement, re- 
pentance and reformation are antecedent, not consequential They accord- 
ingly discarded, most unhesitatingly and entirely, the doctrine of imputa- 
tive rigliteoiisness, or that we are justified in the sight of God, "by the 
imputation of that righteousness of Christ long since performed person- 
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B^un as Jesus declareil, ■■ [f ye keep tny ooniiTiandments, yt shall abide 
■jn my love, ev:n as I liave kept my tatlier's communiliiieDts and abide id 
S Us love." 

They believed tliat, iiotwithatantling wliatcver may be attributed to the 
outward, (or fo what Jesua did outwardly,) as "the remote procuring 
cause" of that penileiit stale of mind, in consideration of which UoJ exer- 
cises his free love and mercy in forgiving past sins, that, strictly speaking, 
it is "God llmt worketb all in all;" that bis power dispensed to man, is 
man's only Saviour and Redeemer, agreeably to his own positive declara- 
tion: " Beside me there is no Saviour." 'ITiat this power, which is Christ, 
*■ the light which lighteth every man that comelh into the world," at it ia 
"let into the heart, atones, mediates, and reinstates man" in purity and 
favour with his God, Thus, according to its various operations on the soul 
of man in effecting his redemption, it is spoken of under a variety of names, 
and as sustaining various oflices. These names are mostly figures of speech 
derived from the outward world, and many of them from the peculiar cus- 
toms and practices under the law of Moses, and some from circumstances 
in the life of the man Jesus. Thus it is called "ihe light," "the life," 
"the word," "the word of reconciliation," the "unction from the Holy 
One." And as, according to the phraseology of the law, " the blood was 
the life," and " without the shedding of blood (outward) there was no re- 
mission of sins," or otlences against that law ; and as the new covenant, 
or dispensation of Christ, comprehends, and is constituted of, the spiritual 
realities to which the legal figures pointed, so this divine power is called 
"the blood of Jesus," "the blood of Christ," "the blood of the new and 
everlasting covenant," "the blood of sprinkling," &c.; and thus it is said 
by the apostle, " If we walk in the light, as God i» in the liglit, then have 
we fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, 
r tbansn us from all sin." 

I George Whitehend, in his Nature of Christianity, pages 8 and 9, says: 
I "And now, because those terms in Scripture, relating to Christ and nis 
K'trorks, are misunderstood and perverted by many professors and priests, 
F-M this man hath done, I shall state them with the natural and simple sense 
I thereof, as followelh, viz. 

I "Jesus, a Saviour, who saveth from ain, of whom it was said, 'Thou 
I ihalt call his name Jesus, fur he shall save his people from their tint.' 
[ Malt.i. 21. 

I *' Chrifl, is anointed; for he was anointed with power from on high. 
I " Proviliation, a sacrifice well pleasing, which is to purge away tin, 
I and (in bcripture sense) to mnke nigh to God,* and which imports for- 
I giveness, rtcuncilialian, favour, mtrey, kindness, &c. as propitiotu is 
I Javourable, merciful, &c. 

I *' Saerijiet, an oblatioo or ofl'-ring which is to consecrate or make kolg> 
I ** Beeoncilintion, an agreement, a peace-making Ijetween them that have 
I been friends and afterwards foes, a setting at one. 
I " Covmant, an accord, agreement, a contract, a treaty, a condition, &C 

ft^ ■ Propitio CI pro et pio (nan unplug ptopiliu* ex projiti et ito. 
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^^ w^tonementt peace, quietness, &c. between them that are reconciled, 
or in mutual friendship. 

** Redemptions a ransoming, buying again, rescuing^ or recovering such 
as were under bondage, or sold under slavery. 

^* Salvatiorij a saving, preserving, or making safe from the hand of the 
enemy, destroyer, or oppressor, &c. 

** Imputation^ an ascribing, attributing to, laying to the charge of, or 
an accounting, reckoning, or thinking. 

^* Justification^ a making righteous, just, upright, virtuous, good, per- 
fect, &c. And also, an adjudging, pronouncing, and sentencing one that 
is made righteous^ to be so. 

**Now if professors come not to feel and experience these things, or 
works of Christ, fulfilled within them, they are but mere empty professors 
and talkers of them, without the true life and power of Christianity and 
true religion.'' 

And pages 6 and 7, he says: "Now though plenteous redemption, sal- 
vation, and peace, were in being in Christ for us, while enemies; and that 
God commended his love towards us, in that while we were sinners Christ 
died for us, ver. 8, which doth explain the intent of the words, * if when 
we were.enemies, we were reconciled to God by the deathof his Son,' &c. 
yet it is not the nature of reconciliation, for men to be enemies to God. I 
appeal to the conscience of R. G. and all other professors, whether enmity 
and reconciliation do not differ? and whether, while persons are at enmity, 
they be actually reconciled? Though while we were enemies, we were 
reconciled, by the death of his Son, intentionally on God's terms, but not 
actually in ourselves till the enmity was slain in us; as God, with refer- 
ence to this purpose, speaks to Abraham, * I have made thee a father of 
many nations,' before he was actually so made, (for Paul, &c. Rom. iv. 17, 
and refers to the prophecy of Zacharias, Luke i. 67, 68.) Now though this 
* redeemed' be spoken of as a thing done, yet it was spoken of in the pro- 
phecy of Christy the horn of salvation, whose salvation is deliverance and 
preservation out of the hands of our enemies, that we may serve him," &c. 
^ Again : *'The words purchased and redemption are used by R. G. in 

an unscriptural sense, while he doth so nonsensically render it as " God- 
nian having purchased all of God withnut^^ and so justified man, when no 
good is wrought in him by the spirit of God; and as if ChrisVs works with' 
out were the previous purchasing cause of the love of God; and also states 
man's justification and redemption as only without, and preceding the 
work of the spirit within. Whereas, redeeming from all iniquity and 
bondage, under which man was sold, is not wrought without the operation 
of the spirit of God within, but it is a work to be fulfilled within, where 
sin and bondage have ruled. And being washed, sanctified, and justified 
by the spirit, are placed in their proper order, 1 Cor, vi. 11; sanctified be- 
ing placed before justified."*^ 

And again, pages 18, 19 : *' R. G. * I say, that the works wrought for us 
by Christ in his crucified body, is the first mystery, i\\Q foundation of all 
our mercies, the jrround of the possibility of having any works wrought in 
us by the spirit of God, tending to our being made like unto him.' 

*' Answer. The ground and cause of all our mercies is the infinite love 
of God, in which he sent his Son^ whose works for us and example to us 
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were ejects and tokens of the love of God to man, anJ not the ground and 
fUrehaaing catue thtreof, (iior as by way of payment and rigid satislaction 
to viodiclive justice, aa Prfshylrm cull it,) as if Christ were mwre kind to 
man, and his luve more Inlinite than his Katiiei''S, which is blagphemuOB] 
like 8Dine or the popish friars that suid, ' the Sun was better than the Fa- 
ther.' And what better doth thy doctrine imply, than that the Son's work a, 
wrnuglit without us, aie the previous procuring, purchasing cause of the 
love of God to us while sinners, p. 22. Un this erroneous staff depends 
mucliof thy book. Thou niight't as well say that God and hia loveliad a 
beginning, or were inferior to the man ChriBl» as that Christ's works with- 
out were the prtvious (or foffgoiiia) cause n{ God's love to us ! How, then, 
is hia love infinite in itself, and free to tta, and the cause of sftidmg bit • 
Sunt Johniii. 16. And dareot thim say that God had not loVe to mankind 
before he sent his Son in the flesh? or that the love of God was not the pre- 
vious cause of his so sending his Son, and of Christ's teslimuny and worl>s 
in the days of his flesh ?" 

Whitehead, in his Light and Life of Christ, pages 48 and 49. sayn: 
•* Baptist. * The Galatians crucified to (hemselvea Christ afresh, by look- 
ing back from Christ, to be Justified by thtir own merits/ Gal, iii. 

"Answer. They crucified Christ, by disobeying the truth, and turning 
from the Spirit, or Light within, wherein they once began well; wherefore 
it was said to them; ' Are ye so foolish, having begun in the spirit, are ye 
now made perfect in the flesh r'' (G»l. iii. I, S.) So they that oppose tlie 
Light within, and deny the Spirit within to save, are but still in the flesh 
partaking of the same foolishness, and therefore there must be a travail 
known before Christ be formed in them. And whereas we are accused with 
•denying that blood let out, to be any way meritorious to salvation.' Page 
S7. I ask, whether anything is of eternal merit and worth that is not 
BTerlastingF And where do the Scriptures use those expressions, and so 
much vary about the blood of Christ, as one while to say thafthe shedding ' 
(hat blood outwardly was the meritarioua cause of salvation ; another 
while the word ■ shcldine' to be left out, and the stress laid only upon that 
blood itself, which the soldier shed or letoutof his side with a spear, which 
*H after he was put to death. John xix. 33, 34. But then of what eETect ' 
were the drops of blood that fell from him in his agony? Anothi-r while, it 
W the body that was erneijied, and not the spirit trithin that sax^elh; for 
the Spirit, Light, and Word within is denied to be the Saviour, by this our 
adversary, who does not know how to stale his own faith and principles, 
who in page 39. accuses us with 'gross mistake, mere fab1e>, and vain 
litulalions,' fur saying, ' that (he blood that sprinkles the conscience, 
tieansclh from tin, sauctifieth, &c. is the life, or is of the Spirit: and that 
it is the blood of the covenant,' Jjcc. 

" Answer. Here is no mistake nor fables proved against us, for the Spi- 
rit, the water, and the blood agree in one; and by walking in the light is 
the blood of Christ known to cleanse from all sin. Now the blood that 
■prinkles the conscience, cleanseth, &c. is as truly spiritual as the water 
U. which Christ giveth, and by which he waaheth his church through the 
Word. For we are not to suppose two kinds of Saviours and sanclifien; 
that iff, both a natural, (which is not in being, as is said of tlie blood that 
waa eh«d,] lud the Spirit which still liveth. And tliougli Cltriat, that he 
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might sanctify the people with his own blood, suffered without the gates, 
(Heb. xiii.j I hope 4t will not be denied btit this work of sanctijication is 
wrought and fuljilled within by the Spirit, and that sprinkling and purg" 
ing the conscience is inward^ and then, where the blood is said to do it, 
that must needs be spiritual; for surely the blood shed outwardly must 
needs have a spiritual signification, as well as the water and the cross 
had: and the apostle attributes washing or sanctifying, to water as well as 
blood. 

*' Again, it is confessed, page 35, 'that God by his own blood purchased 
to himself a church.' Acts xx. 28. Now the blood of God, or that blood 
that relates to God, must needs be spiritual, he being a spirit; and the co- 
venant of 'God is inward and spiritual, and so is the blood of it." 

Again, on page 34: "The Quakers see no need of directing men to the 
type for the antitype, viz. neither to the outward temple, nor yet to Jeru- 
salem, either to Jesus Christ, or his blood; knowing that neither the 
righteousness of faith, nor the word of it, doth so direct. (Rom. x.) And is 
it the Baptists' doctrine to direct men to the material -temple, and Jerusa- 
lem, the type for the antitype? what nonsense and darkness is this! and 
where do the Scriptures say, the blood was there shed for justification, and 
that men must be directed to Jerusalem to it? (whereas that blood shed 
is not in being, p. 40) but the true apostle directed them to the Light, 
(which is so much opposed by the IJaptists,) to walk in the Light for the 
blood of Jesus Christ to cleanse them fronf all sin, (I John i.) And he died 
for bur sins, but rose again for our justification; which resurrection surely 
was after the shedding of the blood outwardly, ^^ 

Again, pages 41, 42: " Baptist * Which Word was God, yet he was not 
a Saviour as he was the Word or Creator of the world, any otherwise than 
he was held forth in the promise.' 

•* Reply. How then doth he say, * I am God, a Saviour, besides me there 
is none other?' And what is he saving his people from, but from sin? and 
was not this God's real work throughout all the generations of the righteous? 
and did not God say, * Surely they are my people, children that will not 
lie; and so was he their Saviour.' Isa. Ixiii. 8. And did not God say, * Look 
unto me all ye ends of the earth, and be ye saved, for [ am God ?' And was 
it not God that in Christ was reconciling^ the world, and that established 
them in Christ, and anointed them? 2 Cor. i. 21. ch. v. 19." 

Again, pages 51, 5£: " Baptist. * All things under the law, in the type, 
were purged with blood, and this blood was material blood, and not mysti- 
cal ; and that blood that Christ shed in order to the effecting the salvation 
of man, must needs be visible and material blood.' 

" Answer. Do but mark here what a sad consequence he has drawn ; as 
if one should reason, that because the type was material, visible, and not 
mystical, therefore the antitype or substance must needs be material, and 
not mysticaL By this, all mysteries or divine things are excluded from 
being either spiritual, antitype, or substance, whereas it was the heavenlj 
things themselves that are in Christ, in which consists the substance and 
end of types and shadows. But to say that material blood was a type of 
that which was material, is to give the substance no pre-eminence above 
the type, (especially if neither of them be mystical, nor in being,) or like 
as if one should, say, one type was a type of another; as to say, because 



which was a typp, was mafeniil or outward, IherVforfi the 
n of the spiril, which is the antilvpe uf it, must ni^eJs be out' 
^Brd too, and not rnvsticul, which would bv aud doclrine. And thus he 
fM Jght as well reason touching all other tjpes and shadows under the law, 
1 Jknd the heayenlyorgootl things to come, prefigured or shadowed by them, 
that because the priests under the law, at the oulward tabernacle and teiU' 
pie, were ministers of outward or temporal things, carnal ordinances, 
shadows, &c. thererore those good things tu cotnc, those heavenly things 
which Christ was said to be the high priest of, must needs be temporal, 
and not mystical, which were absurd to assert. Whereas, both the hea- 
venly and more perfect tabernacle and altar, with the heavenly thiogs, 
■re all a mystery, and spiritual; the olfuring and living sacrifices are spi- 
ritoal; the paasover spiritual; the seed spiritual; the bread, the fruit of the 
vine, the oil, the flesh, and the blood, which give life to the soul, yea, the 
water and blood, which wash and sprinkle the conscience, are all spiritual 
and mysterious, as tlie new covenant itself is, whirh they belong to, and 
these things known inj and this is the new and living way which Christ 
set open, through the veil of liis flesh. Ileb. x. Let them receive this 
who can. 

"And this may answer that question. Whether did God attribute the 
name of blood to spirit? Whereupon 1 may ask as well, if tlie name of 
water was never attributed to the spirit f See John vii. 38, 59. And whe- 
ther the blood of God, and of the new covenant, be not spiritual ? If not, 
how is it called his own blood i Acts Xi. 28. And is not the new covenant 
spiritual, viz. the law written in the heart, and the spirit in the inward 
parts ? If it be, surely the blood of it must be spiritual loo." 

William Penn, in the first volume of his Works, pages 573 and 574, 
gives his views on this subject, as follows: " Having considered the third 
part of this great objection, I am now come to what chiefly stumbles the 
neuple, with respect lo tire Light within, at least, as I appreliend, and that 
in this fourth and last particular, viz. ■ But if the light in every man be 
Christ, how duth it bear our sins, and are our iniquities laid upon it ? and 
V can we be said to be justified, redeemed, or saved by its blood, since 
^^I these things are spoken by the holy penmen of the man Christ, or Jesus 
n at Bethlehem i Surely ynu wholly invalidate his life, death, resurrec- 
I, ascension, and mediation, by this belief of yours in the li»ht within.* 
"This I take to be the very stress of the matter, collecteif out of the 
rWMt forcible writings of our adversaries ; to which 1 answer, and let him 
litfiat reads understand. 

'■ It must be considered, in this last part of the objection, how those 

Sucstions can be applicable to the light, and yet be reconcilable with those 
cripturc^ that seem to attribute all to his bodily sutTerings. I hope to 
[ sake appear, that as we exalt the first, so we dare not by any means to 
V Blight the last. 

[ "The Liglit, or rather he that is light in man, for so I have always de- 
' ■ rired to be undcrstoo<l, (light being a metaphor, or a word taken from the 
^ eutward day, aud chiefly so termed, because of man's darkness, which is 
thereby discovered,} hath been according to Scripture, as a 'lamb aUin 
■ince the foundation of the world.' That is, the worid had not been lone 
\ srcatcd, before oita being envied by Lucifer, the fallen angel, wu betrayed 
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of hislnriocencj by him; and sin, by disobedience, prevailing, the light or 
principle uf life, under whose holy leadings man was placed, becaihe re- 
sisted, grieved, and as it were slain, (which word slain is also metaphorical.) 
That is to say, the innocent pure life was, as it were, wounded unto deaths 
through disobedience; and that lamb-like imase, ia which Adam was created^ 
by him through rebellion lost. Thus that holy principle, which .God placed 
in the heart oT Adam, in which was true light, life, und power, bore the sin, 
was pressed under it^ as a cart under sheaves, grieved exceedingly, and as 
it were, quenched with iniquity. 

^^ This hath been the condition of that precious and elect seed, spirit, 
light, life, truth, or whatever name, equivalent, any may please to give it, 
ever since that first rebellion, to this very day. And as m wicked men, 
God's holy light and spirit, or that principle which is so called, hath beea 
deeply, wounded, yea, as one slain, so in good men, that have had a sense of 
the world's abomination, hath it also borne many burdens and weights; for 
the light and life is one in all, though not treated alike in all. And those 
who have been reformed by it, and joined to it, have been as one spirit, and 
have not been without their share of the Lord's heavy sufferings, from the 
ungodly world; which was as well a filling up of Christ's sufferings that 
were before his outward coming, as w'hat to this generation are yet behind 
to be completed. 

" And as at any time disobedient men have hearkened to the still voice 
of the Word, that messenger of God in their hearts, to be affected and con- 
vinced by it, as it brings reproof for sin, which is but a fatherly chastise- 
ment; so upon true brokenness of soul and contrition of spirit, that very 
same principle and Word of life in man has mediated and atoned^ and God 
has been propitious, lifting up the light of his countenance, and replenishing 
such humble penitents with divine consolations. So that still the same 
Christ, Word-God, who has lighted all men, is by sin grieved and burden- 
ed, and bears the iniquities of such as so sin and reject his benefits: but as 
any hear his knocks and let him into their hearts, he first wounds, and then 
heals; afterwards he atones, mediates, and reinstates man in the holy image 
he is fallen from by sin. Behold, this is the state of restitution ! And this 
in some measure was witnessed by the holy patriarchs, prophets, and ser- 
vants of God in old time, to whom Christ was substantially the same Sa- 
viour, and seed bruising the serpent's head, that he is now to us, what dif- 
ference soever there may be in point of manifestation. 

" But notwithstanding it was the same light and life with that which after- 
wards clothed itself with that outward body, which did in measure inwardly 
appear for the salvation of the souls of men, yet, as I have often said, never 
did that divine life so eminently show forth itself, as in that sanctified and 
prepared body: so that what he then suffered and did in that transcendent 
manifestation, may, by way of emineticy, have the credit of the whole work 
unto itself that he ever did before, or might do afterwards for man's salva- 
tion. For doubtless the very same light, life, and power, which dwelt iu 
that fleshly tabernacle, eminently was the convincer, condemner, saviour, 
and redeemer: yet not only as confined to that blessed body, but also as 
revealed in the hearts of men; as he was in Paul, who, not consulting with 
flesh and blood, against tlie Lord of glory, did willingly receive him in, to 
bind the strong man, spoil his goods, and cast him out, that he might reign 
whose right it was. And that the divine life, light, spirit, nature, or prin- 
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•riple, which resided in that bod^, was tlie efficient cause of salvation, ob- 
■^■re the title that is given him, from the great work he was to do, namely, 
-'To save his people irom their sins;' there is not one word of wrath, but 
hConsequentially. Now, since that Bin is in the heart and conscience of man- 
-'tnd, tt'ilkins but a dU-ine Ughl, spirit, or power, can reach and conviy 
'fUritg intn Ihast inward parU, and consequently CAa/mu«f be the Jiedremer 
0»d Savioar from sin. But indeed, (hose who have a mind to naturalize 
'that strange figure into the language of the holy Truth, [ mean, that to be 
fwved, is only to be saved from wrath, and not from sin, whose assured 
wages is wrath, may have some interest, though no reason for their impla- 
Cabte enmity against an inherent holiness." 

In his able treatise, " Sandy Foundation Shaken," already referred to, 
he discusses (he subject at large, from page S35 to 264, viz. 

"The vulgar doctrine of satisfaction, being dependent on the second per- 

1 of the trinity, refuted from Scripture. — Doctrine, 'That man having 
transgressed the righteous law of God, and so exposed to the penalty -of 
^rnal wrath, it is altogether impassible fur God to remit or forgive without 
ft plenary satisfaction; and that there was no other way by which God could 
Mtain satisfaction, or save men, than by inflicting the penalty of infinite 
•rath and vengeance on Jesus Christ tlie second person of the trinity, who 
nr sins past, present, and to come, hath wholly borne and paid it, (whether 
ftr all, or but some,] to the offended infinite justice of His Father/ 

Rtfulation. " 1. ' And the Lord passed by before him, (Moses,J and pro- 
ebioted. The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and E;racious, keeping mercy 
Ibr thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression, and sin.' From wTience 1 
ihall draw this position, that since Gotf lias proclaimed himself a gracious, 
■terciful, and forgiving God, it is not inconsistent with his nature to remit, 
without any other consideration than his own love: otherwise he could not 
Justly come under the imputation of so many gracious attributes, with whom 
It is impossible to pardon, and necessary to enact the payment of the utmost 
brthing. 

" 2. ' For if ye turn again to the Lord, the Lord your God la gracious 
■kd merciful, and will not turn away his face from you.' Where how nalu- 
nl is it to observe thatGod's remission is grounded on their repentance; and 
._ it that it is Impossible for God to pardon, without plenary satisfaction, 
rince the possibility, nay, certainty of the contrary, viz. His grace and 
■urcy, ia the great motive or reason, of that loving invitation to return . 

"3. 'They hardened their necks, and hearkened not to thy command- 
nenta; but thuu art a God ready to pardon, gracious and merciful.' Can 
the honest-hearted reader conceive, that God should thus be mercifully (}uali- 
fied, whilst executing the rigour of the law transgressed, or not acquitting 
mthout the debt be paid him by another? I suppose not. 

"4. 'Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon.' Come, let theunpre- 
iudiced judge, if this Scripture doctrine, is not very remote from saying 
^'s nature cannot forgive sin, theri'fure let Christ pay him full ^ -■-'--- -- 
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his nature cannot for^ve sin, therefore let Christ pay him full satisfaction, 

or he will certainly be avenged; which Is the substance of Uiat airange 

opinion - 

"J. 'Behold the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new co- 

: vtunt with the house of Israel; 1 will pat my law in their inward parU; I 




will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember tlieir sin no ,_ 

is God's mere grace asserted, Bgainst the pretended necessity of a satiafw' 
tion to procure his remi^ision; and this Paul acknowledgeth, to be the difr' 
peniation of the gospel, in hia eighth chapter to the Hebrews. So that this 
new doctrine doth not only contradict the nature and design of the second 
covenant, but seems in short, to discharge God, both from his mercy and 
omnipotence. 

" 6. ' Who is a God like unto thee, that pardoneth iniquity, and pasaeth 
by the transgression of the remnant of his heritage? He retaineth not hia 
anger for ever, because he deli^teth in mercy.' Can there be a more ex- 
press passage to clear, not only the possibility, but real inclinations in God 
to pardon sin, and not retain his ancer for ever; since the prophet eeems to 
challenge all other gods, to try their excellency by his God: herein descri- 
bing the supremacy of his power, and superescellency of his nature that 
'he pardoneth iniquity, and retaineth not his anger for ever.' So that if 
the sa tis faction I sts should ask the question. Who is a God like unto ourst 
that cannot pardon iniouity, nor pass by transgression, but retaineth hia an- 
ger nntil somebody make "him satisfaction? I answer, Many among the 
harsh and severe rulers of the nation; but as for my God, lie ia exalted 
above them all, upon the throne of his mercy, ' who pardoneth iniquity, 
and retaineth not his anger for ever, but will have compassion upon us.' 

" 7. ' And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.' Where no- 
thing can be more obvious, than that which is forgiven, is not paid. And if 
it is our duty to forgive our debtors, without a satisfaction received, aad 
that God is to forgive us, as we forgive them, then is a satisfaction totally 
excloded. Christ farther paraphrases upon that part of his prayer, ver. 14. 
' For if ye forgive their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also fonjlve 
you.' Where ne as well argues the equity of God's forgiving them, trom 
their forgiving others, as he encourages them to forgive others, from the ex- 
ample of God's mercy, in forgiving them. Which Is more amply expressed, 
chap, xvili. where the kingdom of heaven, (that consists in righteousness,) 
is represented by a king, ' who up(m his debtor's petition, haa compassion, 
and forgave him; but the same treating his fellow-servant without the least 
forbearance, the king condemned his unrighteousness, and delivered him 
over to the tormentors.' But how had this been a fault in the servant, if 
his king's mercy had not been proposed for his example? How most un- 
worthy therefore is it of God, and blasphemous, may I justly term it, for 
any to dare to assert that forgiveness inipoBsible to God, which Is not only 
possible, but enjoined to men. 

"8. ' For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, buthave everlasting life.' 
By which it appears, that God's love is not the effect of Christ's satisfaction^ 
bat Christ is the proper gift and effect of God's love. 

"9. 'To him give all the prophets witness,' that through his name, who- 
soever believeth m him, shall receive remission of sins.' So that remission 
came by believing his testimony, and obeying his precepts, and not by & 
■trict satisfaction. 

*' 10. 'If God be for us, who can be against us? He that spared not his 
own f^on, but delivered him up for us all:' Which evidently declares it to 
be God'sactof love, otherwise, if he must be paid, he should beat the charge 
of his own satisfaction, for he delivered up the Son. 
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. **11. 'And all things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himgelf by 
' JeBUB Clirist, and hath given to us the ministry of reconciliatioD, to wit, that 
Cited was in Christ, reconcilinc the world to himseir, not imputing their tres- 
passes unto them.' Huw undeniablr apparent is it, that God is so far from 
vtanding oS'in high displeasure, anu upon liis own terms, contracting with 
' *'s Son for a satisfaction, as being otherwiee incapable to be reconciled, 
at he became himself the reconciler by Christ, and afterwards by the 
[ Apostles, his ambassadors, lo whom was committed, the ministry of reconci- 
' ^utioD. 

"12. 'In whom we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveneaa 

I .•£ sins, according to the riches of his grace.' Now what relation, satisfac- 

Liion has to forgiveness of sins, or how any can constMie grace, to be strict 

|nstice, the meanest understanding may determine. 

■'IS. 'But the God of all grace, who bath called us untohis eternal glory, 

y Christ Jesus.' He does not say that God's justice, in consideration of 

Christ's satisfaction, ac<|uitted us irom sins past, present, and to come, and 

I fiierefurc hath called us to his eternal gloryj but from his grace. 

'In this was manifest the love of God towards us, because thatOod 
^;fent his only begotten Son, into the world, that we might live through him.* 
KWhich plainly attributes Christ in his doctrine, life, miracles, death, and 
JVofienngB, to God, as the gift and expression of his eternal love, furtheaal- 
|>_ntion of men. 

n, "1. Id abolishing that other covenant, which consisted in external and 
f . jflhadowy ordinances, and that made none clean as concerning the con- 
wience. 

' "2. Inpromulgnting his message, of a most free and universal tender of 
life and salvation, unto all that believed and followed him, (the light,) ia all 
bu righteousness, the very end of his apperance being to destroy the works 
of Uie devil, and which every man only comes to experience, as he walks 
~ in a holy subjection, to that measure of light and grace, wherewith the ful- 
neu hath enlightened him. 

*' 3. In seconding his doctrines with signs, miracles, and a most innocent 
^■elf-Jenying life. 

, "4. In ratifying and confirming all (with great love and holy resignation) 
'^)iy the oRering up of his body, to be crucifieu by wicked hands; who is now 
|:f>cended far above all heavens, and is thereby become a moat complete cap- 
tun, and perfect example. 

"So that 1 can by no means conclude, butopenlv declare, that the Scrip* 
'■ of truth, are not only silent in reference to this doctrine of rigid satia- 



bction, but that it is alt<^cther inconsistent with the dignity of God, and 
very repugnant to the conditions, nature, at ' ' 
nant, concerning which Iheir testimony is si 
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" The absurdities that unavoidably follow the comparison of tliis doctrine, 
with the sense of Scripture. — !■ That God is gracious to fo/^ve, and yet it 
,M impossible fur him, unless the debt be fully satisfied. 

" 3. That the finite and impotent creature, is more capable of extending 
nercy and forgiveness, tlia^tlie inhrjite and omnipotent Creator. 

"3. 'That God so loveiTthe world, he gave his only Son lo save ifi' 
■nd yet that God stmiil otTiif hi^h displeasure, and Christ gave himself lo God 
U ft complete satiofiirlion to his offended justice. With many more such 
' like gross consequences that might he drawn. 
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"Hefuted from right reaaon. But if we should grant a Scripture-silencH 
■ft to the necessity ot Christ's so aatisfyinf^ his Father's justice; yet so ina»t 
feat would be thecontradictioog, and su fuul the repugnancies to right reasoDt 
that who had nut veiled his understanding^ with the dark sugeestions of 
unwarrantable traditiuti, or contracted his judgment to the implicit appre- 
hensions of some overvalued acfjuaintance, ini^t with great facility discrt- 
minate to a full resolution in this point: for admitting God to be a creditor, 
or he to whom the debt should be puid. and Christ, he that satisfies or pajs 

it on the behalf of man, the debtor, this question will arise, whethr" ■" "* 

that debt, as God, or man, or both fta use their own terms.) 

"Not as. God. — 1. In that it divides the unity of the Godhead, bj 
distinct acts, of being uSended, and not offended; of condemning jue 
and redeeming mercy; of requiriog satisfaction, and then making of it. 

*' 2, Because if Cnrist pays the debt as God, then the Father and the 
Spirit being God, they also pay the debt, 

"3. Since God is to be satisfied, and that Christ is God, he consequently 
is to be satisfied ; and who shall satisfy his infinite justice? 

"4. But if Christ has satisfied God the Father, Christ being also God, it 
will follow then that he has satisfied himself, (which cannot be.) 

" 5. But since the Father was once to be satisfied) and that it is imposn- 
blehe should do it himself, nor yet the Son or Spirit, because the same God; 
it naturally follows that the debt remains unpaid, and these satisfactionists 
thus far are still at a loss. 

"Not as man. — 6. The justice olFended being infinite, his satisfaction 
ought to bear a proportiun therewith, which Jesus Christ, as man, could 
never pay, he being finite, and from a finite cause, could not proceed an 
infinite enect; for so man may be said to bring forth God, since nothing below 
the divinity itself, can rightly be styled infinite. 

"Not as God and man. — 7- For wliere two mediums or middle proposi* 
tions, are singly inconsistent with the nature of theend, for which they were 
at first propounded, their conjunction does rather augment, than lessen the 
difficulty of its accomplishment; and this 1 am persuaded must be obvious 
to every unbiassed undera(anding. 

" But admitting one of these three mediums possible for the payment of 
an infinite debt; yet, pray observe the most unworthy, and riiliculous con- 
sequences, that unavoidably will attend the impossibility of God's pardoning 
sinners without a satisfaction. 

"Consequences irreligious and irrational. — 1. That it is unlawful and 
impossible for God Almighty to be gracious^nd merciful, or to pardon tranf 
gressors; than which, what is more unworthy of God. 

" ^ That God was inevitably compelled to this way of saving men; 
highest afirunt to his uncontrollable nature. 

"3. That it was unworthy of God to pardon, but not to inflict pui 
ment on the innocent, or require a satisfaction where there was nothing di 

"4. It doth not only disacknowledge the true virtue and real intent of 
Christ's life and death, but entirely deprives God of that praise which ia 
owing to his greatest love and goodness. 

" 5. It represents the Son more kind and cofti pass ion ate than the Father: 
whereas if both be the same God, then either the Father is as ' ' 
Son, or tile Sun as angry as the Father. 

" 6. It robs God of the gift of hia Son for our redemptic 
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Bcripturea attribute to the unmerited love he had for the world,) in afGrmiDK 

the Son purchased that redemption from the Father, by the gift of himseU 

to God, as our complete satisfaction. 

' 7. Since Christ could not pay what was not his own, it followa that in 
payment of his own, the case still remains equally grievous; since tlie 

debt is nut hereby absolved or Forsiven, but transferred only; and by conse- 

I pence we are no better provideiTfur salvation than before, owing that now 
t the Son, which was once owing to the Father. 
" 8. It no way renders man beholding, or in the least obliged to God, 
nnce by their doctrine he would not have abated ue, nor did he Christ the 
hat fartliing, so that the acknowledgments are peculiarly the Son's; which 
destroys the whole current of Scripture-testimony, for his good-will lowardi 
~ .—Oh the infamous portraiture this doctrine draws, otthe infinite good- 
. Is this your relribulinnt O injurious satis faction istsi' 
9. That God's justice is satisfied for sins past, present, and to come, 
whereby God and Christ have lost both their power of enjoining godliness, 
iod prerogative of punishing disobedience; for what is once paid, is not 
tevokeable; and if punishment should arrest any for their debts, it either 
Argues a breach on God, or Christ's part, or else that it has been sufficiently 
loTved, and the penalty completely sustained by another; forgetting, *That 
■very one must appear t»efore the judgment-seat of Christ, to receive accord- 
kig to the things done in the body: yea, every one must give an account of 
himself to Gud.' But many more are the gross absurdities and blasphemies 
ttiat are the genuine fruits of this so contidenllj believed doctrine of satia- 
6clion. 

" A Caution. — Let me advise, nay warn thee, reader, by no means to 
admit an entertainment of this principle, by whomsoever recommended) 
■ince it does not only divest the glorious God of its sovereign power, both to 

Btrdon and punish, but as certainly insinuates a licentiousness, at least a 
berty that unbecomes the nature of that ancient gospel once preached 
Rtnong the primitive saints, and that from an apprehension of a satisfaction 
Mcepaid for all. WheraesI must tell thee, that unless thou seriously repent. 
And no more grieve God's holy Spirit, placed in thy inmost parts, but art 
thereby taught to deny all ungodliness, and led into nil righteousness; at 
ftetribunal of the Great Judge, thy plea shall prove invalid, and thou receive 
Ay reward wilhout respect to any other thing than the deeds done in the 
bodr. Be not deceived, God will not be mocked; such as thou sowest, 
■ucb shalt thou reap, which leads me to the consideration of my third head, 
m. JustiRcation b^ an imputative righteousness. 

"The justification of impure persons, by an imputative right eousncas, 
icfutcd frum iicripture. — thctrine. 'That there is no other way for sinners 
tD be justified in the sight of God, than by the imputation of that righteous- 
Mss of Christ, long since performed pertnnalhj; and that sanctifiration is 
t0iutqufnlial, Botiinleeedfjil.' 

" U'futntion. 1 . * Keep thee far from a false matter; and the innocent and 
righ'cous slay thou not; for I will not justify the wicked.' Whereon I 

Sound this argument, that since God has prescribed an inoffensive life, U 
at which can only give acceptance with him, and on the contrary hath deler- 
■ined never to justify the wicked, then will it necessarily follow, that 
•nless this so much believed imputative righteousness, had that effectual 
ilflac&ct, u to r^enerate and redeem the soul from ain, on which the 
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malediction liest he is as far to seek for justification as before; fur whllrt 

person ia really guiltyof a false matter, I positively assert from the authority 
&nd force of this Scripture, lie cannot be in a state of justification; and as 
God will not justify the wicked, so by the acknowledged reason of contraries) 
the just he will never condemo, but they, and they only, arethe justified of 

"S. ' He thaljustilieth the nicked.andhethatcondemneth the just, evea 
they are both an abomination to the Lord-' It would very opportunely be 
observed, that ifit is so great an abomination in men to justify the wicked, 
and condemn the just, how much greater would it be in God, which this 
doctrine of imputative righteousness necessarily does imply, that so far dis- 
engages God from the person justified, as that his guilt shall not condemn 
him, nor his innocency justify him? But will not the abomination appear 
greatest of all, when God shafl be found condemning of the just, on purpose 
to justify the wicked, and that he is thereto compelled, or else no salvation, 
which is the tendency of their doctrine, who imagine the righteous and mer- 
ciful Ood, to condemn and punish his innocent Son, that he having satisfied 
for our sins, we might be justified (whilst unsanctified^ by the imputation of 
his perfect righteousness. Uh! why should this horrible Oiing be contended 
forEyChristTans? 

" 3. * The son shall not bear the iniquity of his father; the righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him. When a righteous man turneth away 
from his righteousness, for his iniquity that he hath done shall he die.' 
Again, ' When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness, and 
doth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive; yet saith 
the house of Israel, The ways of the Lord are not equal. Are not my ways 
equal? Jf this whs once equal it is so still, for God is unchangeable; and 
therefore I shall draw this argument, that the condemnation or justification 
of persons, is not from the imputation of onotker's rigkleausness, but the 
actual performance and keeping of God's righteous statutes or command- 
ments, otherwise God should forget to be equal. Therefore how wickedlr 
unequal are those, who not from Scripture evidences, but their own dark 
conjectures and interpretations of obscure passages, would frame a doctrine 
so manifestly inconsistent with God's most pure and equal nature; making 
him to condemn the righteous to death, and justify the wicked to life, from 
the imputation of another's righteousness:— ^ A most unequal way indeed. 

*'4, ' Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doth the will of my Father. Whosoever 
heareth these sayings of mine, and doth them, I will liken unto a wise man 
which built his house upon a rock,' &c. How very fruitful are the Scrip- 
tares of truth, in testimonies against this absurd and dan£;erous doctrine. 
These words seem to import a twofold righteousness; the first consists in 
sacrifice, the last in obedience ; the one makes a talking, the other a. doing 
Christian, lin short argue tlms: If none can enter into the kingdom of heaves, 
but they that do the Father's will, then none are justified, but they who do 
the Father's will, because none can enter into the kingdom, but such as are 
justified. Since therefore there can be no admittance had, without perform- 
ing that righteous will, and doing those holy and perfect sayings. Alas! to 
what value will an. imputative righteousness amount, when a poor soul shall 
xwake polluted in his sin, by the hasty calls of death, to make its appear:^ 
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■nee before the jadgmeni-seat, where it is impossible to justify the wicked, 
cr that any should eticape uncondemned, but such as do the will of God. 

"5. ' If ye keep my commandments, ye ithall abide in my love, even as 
;] have kept my Father's cummandmeiita, and abide in his love.* From 
whence this argument doth naturally arise: If none are truly justitied that 
labide not in Christ's love, and that none ab|de in his lovei who keep not 
Jiis commandments, tlien consequently^ none are justified but such as keep 
.his commandments. Besides, nere is the most palpable opposition to an 
imputative righteousness that may be; for Christ is so far from telling them 
of such a way of being justified, as that he informs them the reason vihy he 
abode in hit Falker^s love, was his obedience; and is so far from telTin|[ 
tiiem of their being justified, whilst not abiding in his love, by virtue of hu 
.obedience impuieS unto them, that unlets they keep bin cominandsy and 
tbof for themselves, they shall be so remote from an acceptance, as wholly 
to be cast out; in all which Christ is our example. 

"6. ' Ye are my friends, if ye du whatsoever I command you.' We 
fcive almost here the very words, but altogether the same matter,- which 
affords us thus much: without being Christ's friends, there is no being ju^ 
^ed, but unless we keep his commandments, it is impossible we should be 
bis friends, it therefore necessarily follows, that except we keep his com- 
mandments, there is no being justified. Or, in short thus: if the way to 
be a friend, is to keep the commandments, then the way to be justified i* 
to keep the commandments, because none can obtain the quality of a friend, 
ud remain unjustified, or be truly justified, whilst an enemy, which he 
Certainly is, that keeps not the commandments. 

" 7. ' For not the hearers of the law are just before God, but the doera 
of the law shall be justified.' From whence, how unanswerably may I ob- 
Hrve, unless we become doers of that law, which Christ came not to destroy, 
batf R8 our example, to fulfil, we can never be justified before God; where- 
fore obedience is so absolutely necessary, that short of it there can be no 
occeptance. Nor let any fancy that Christ hath so fulfilled it for them, as 
to exclude their obedience from being requisite to their acceptance, but as 
Aeir pattern: ' For unless ye follow me, saith Christ, ye cannot be my dis- 
oiptes.' And it is not only repugnant to reason, but in this place particu- 
hrhr refuted; for if Christ had fulfilled it on our behalf, and we not enabled 
to follow his example, there would not be doers, but one doer onl^ of the 
Uw justified before God. In short, if without obedience to the riehteous 
llw none can be justified, then all our hearing of the law, with but the 
■ere imputation of another's righteousness, whilst we are actually breakers 
of it, is excluded, as not justifying before God. ' If you fulfil the royal 
Uw, ye do well; so speak ye, and so do ye, as they that shall be judged 
thereby. 

"B. *If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye through the Spirit 
io mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.' No man can be dead, and 
justified before God, for so he may be justified that lives after the flesh; 
therefore the? only can be justified that arc alive. From whence this fol- 
lows, if the living are justified and not the dead, and (hat none can live to 
Ood, but such ns have mortified the deeds of the body through the Spirit, 
then none can be justified but they who have mortified the deeds of the 
body through the Spirit. So that jtatjjkaiitm does not go be/art, but is 
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Mubsequential to (he mortification of lusts, and aatictification of the » 
through the Spirit's operation. 

"9. 'For Hsmany as arc led by the Spirit nf God, are the sons of God.' 
How clearly will it appear to anj but a cavilling nnd tenacious spirit, that 
man can be nu I'urther juKlilied) than as he becomes obedient to the Spirit's 
leading; for if none can b^ son of God, but he that is led by the Spirit of 
God, then none can be justtfied without being led by the Spirit of God, 
becauM none can be justified but he that is a son of God. .So that the 
way to justificaliun und sonsliip, is through obedience to the Spirit's lend-- 
inga, that is, manifesting the holy fruits thereof by an innocent life and 
conversation. 

" 10. ' But let every man prove his own work, and then shall he have 
rejoicing in himself alone, and not in another. Be nut deceived, fur what' 
•o^ver a man soweth, that ehall he reap.* If rejoicingand acceptance with 
GikJ, on the contrary, are to he reaped from the wort that a man soweth, 
either to the flesh or to the Spirit, then is the doctrine of acceplance, and 
ground of rejoicing, from the works of another, utterly excluded, every 
raan reaping according to what he hath sown, and bearing his own burden. 

"11. ' Was not Abraham our father justified by works, when he had 
offered Isaac his sod upon the altar? Ye see then how that by works a man 
is justified, and not by faith only.' He that will seriously peruse this 
ohapter, shall doubtless find some, to whom this epistle was wrote, of the 
same spirit with the satisfactionists and imputarians of our lime, they/ai« 
iMuld have fovnd out a justification from faith in the imputation of anoth- 
tr'» righteousness; but James, an apostle of the Most High God, who ex- 
perimentally knew what true faith and justification meant, gave them to 
understand from Abraham's self-denying example, that unless their faith, 
in the purity and power of God's grace, had that effectual operation to 
8tit)due every beloved lust, wean from every Delilah, and entirely to resign 
and sacrifice Isaac himself, their faith was a fable, or as a body without a 
spirit; and as righteousness therefore in one person cannot justify another 
from unrighteousness, so whoever now pretend to be justified by faith, whilst 
not ted and guided by the Spirit into all the ways of truth, and works of 
righteousness, their faith they unit find at last a fiction. 

"19. 'Little children, let nomandeceiveyou,nethatdoth rigliteousness, 
is righteous, as God is lighteous, (but) he thatcoinmittethsinis of the devil,' 
From whence it may be very clearly argued, that none can be in a slate op 
justification, from the righteousness performed by another imputed jinlo 
them, but as they are actually redeemed from the commission of sin; for, if 
he that committeth sin is of the devil, then cannot any be justified com- 
pletely before God, who is BO incompletely redeemed, as yet to be under 
the captivity of lust, since then the devil's seed, orotFsprinemay be justified; 
but that is impossible. It therefore follows, that as he who doth righteous- 
ness, is ri^teous, as God is righteous; so no farther is he like God, or 
justifiable,- for in whatsoever he derogates from the works of that faith 
which he held in a pure conscience, he is no longer righteous or justified, 
but under condemnation, as a transgressor, or disobedient person to the 
righteous commandment. And if any would obtain the true state of justi- 
fication, let them circumspectly observe the holy guidings and instructions 
of that unction, to which the apostle recommended the ancient churches; 




jfcat thereby they ninj be led out of all ungodliness into truth and holiness; 
n shall they find acceptance with the Lord, whu has determined never to 

I Jastify the wicked. 

I, "Kefuted from right reason. — 1. Because it is imposBibIc for God to jns- 
Hy that which is bofli opposite and destructive to the purity of his own na- 
"pire, as this doctrine necessarily obliges him to do, in accepting the wicked, 
$ not such, from the imputation of another's rtghtcousness. 
, " 2, Since man was justified before God whilst in his native innocence) 

Pud never condemned till he liad erred from that pure state; he never can 

^ justified, whilst in the frequent commission of that for which the con- 
_ mnntion came; therefore to be justifiei], bis redemption must be as enUrs 
|> bis fall. 
» "3, Becauie Htn came not by imputation, but actual Irons greision; for 

■ Qod did not condemn his creature for what he did not, but what he did} 
l4>erefore must the righteousness be as personal for arceptance, otherwise 
vftese two things will uecessjirily follow: First, That he may be actually a 
Ivnner, and yet not under the curse. Secondly, That the power of the first 
I Adam to deatli, was more prevalent than the power of the second Adun 
llWto life. 

I2 "4. Itis thercforecontraryloBOundreason, thatif aclualsinning brou^t 
~Mtb and condemnation, anytliing besides actual obedience unto righteous- 

■ tKss, should bring life and justification; for death and life, condemnation 
I ud Justification, being vastly opposite, no man can be actually dead and 
I inputafively alive. Therefore, this doctrine so much contended for, car- 
iries this gross absurdity with it, that a man may be actually sinful, yet im- 

Statively rigliteous; actually judged and condemned, yet imputatively jus- 
_ ed and glorified. In short, he may be actually damned, and yet imputa- 
^tjvely saved; otherwise it must be acknowledged, tliat obedience to 
r JMtincatioa ouf;ht to be as personally extensive, as was disobedience to 
I condemnation: m which real, not imputative sense, those various terms of 
r nnctificatiun, righleousness, resurrection, life, redemption, justification) 
r fcc. are roost infallibly lo be understood. 

I '^ 5. Nor are those words, impute, imputed, imputeth, imputing, used in 

L Scripture by way of opjiosition to that which is actual and inherent, as the 

laHerlorsof an imputative righteousness do by their doctrine plainly inti- 

[ nate; but so much the contrary, as that they are never mentioned, but to 

r npresB men really and personally to be Uiat which is imputed to them,^ 

whether as guillv, as remitted, or as righteous. For instance: ' What man' 

•oever of the house of Israel, killeth an ox, and bringeth it not to die door 

vf the tabernacle, to otTer unto the Lord, blood shall be imputed unto Uiat 

man,' or charged upon him as guilty thereof. ' And Shimei said unto the 

king, Let not iny lord impute iniquity unto me, for thy servant doth know 

diat I have sinned.' 

' Hut sin is not imputed where there is no law.' From whence it is 
apparent that there could be no imputation, or charging of guilt upon any, 
bulsuchasreBlly wereguiUy. Neit, It is used about remission: 'Blessed 
[he roan unto whom the l^ord imputeth not iniquilv;' or, as itie foregoing 
rds have it, 'whose transgression is forgiven.' Wliere the non-imputa- 
n doth not argue a non-reality of sin, but the reality uf God's pardon; for 
rtlierwisc there would be nothing to forgive, nor yet a real pardon, but only, 
pputtlive, which according to uie sense of this doctrine, 1 call imaginftry. 
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Again, *God was Id Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not 
their trespasses unto them.' Where also n on -imputation, being a 
charge for actual trespasses, argues an imputation, by the reason of contra- 
ries, to be a real charging of actual guilt. Lastly, it is used in relation to 
righteousness: 'Was not Abraham justified bjworlis when he olfered Isaac?' 
* And bj| works was faith made perfect, and the Scrinture was fulGlled, 
which saith, Abraham believed God, and it was imputed unto him for right- 
eousness.' By which we must not conceive, as do the dark itnputarians of 
this age, that Abraham's oS'ering personally was not a justifying righteousness, 
but that God was pleased to account it so; since God never accountsa thing 
that which it is not; nor was there any imputation of another's righteous- 
ness to Abraham, but on the contrary, his personal obedience was the ground 
0^ that just imputation; and therefore that any should be justified from the 
imputation of another's righteousness, not inherent, or actually possessed 
by them, is both ridiculous and dangerous. — Ridiculous, since it is to say a 
man is rich to the value of a thousand pounds, whilst he is not really or per- 
sonally worth a groat, from the imputation of anotlier who has it all in his 
possession. Dangerous, because it begets a confi.dent persuasion in many 
people of their being justified, whilst in captivity to those lusts, whose re- 
wan) is condemnation; whence came that usual saying amongst many pro- 
fessors of religion, ' That God looks not on them as they ate in themselves, 
but as they are in Christ;' not considering that none can be in Christ, who 
are not new creatures, which those cannot be reputed, who have not dis- 
robed themselves of their old garments, but are still immantled with the 
corruptions of the old man. 

" Consequences 
what the Scriptui 
wicked. 

"2. It makes him look upon persons as they are not, or with respect, 
which is unworthy of his most equal nature. 

"3. He is hereby at peace witri tlie wicked, (if justified whilst sinners,) 
who said, 'There is no peace to the wicked.' 

"4. It does not only imply communion with them here, in an imperfect 
state, but so to all eternity, ' For whomhe justified, them he alsoglorified.' 
Therefore whom he justified, whilst sinners, them he also glorified, whilst 
sin n era. 

, "5. It only secures from the wages, not the dominion of sin, whereby 
something that is sinful comes to be justified, and that which defileth, to en- 
ter God's kingdom. 

" 6. It renders aman justified and condemned, dead and alive, redeemed 
and not redeemed at the same time, theone by an imputative righteousness, 
the otherapersonal unrighteousness. 

•'_7. It flatters men, whilst subject to the world's lusts, with a state of 
justification, and thereby invalidates the very end of Chrisfs appearance, 
which was to destroy the works of the devil, aod take away the sins of the 
worid; a quite contrary purpose than what the satisfaction ists and imputA- 
rians of our times have imagined, viz. to satisfy for their sins, and, by his 
imputed righteousness, to represent them holy in him, whilst unholy in 
themselves. Therefore, since it was to take away sin, and destroy the 
devil's works, which were not in himself, for that Holy One saw no corrup- 
tion, consequently in mankind; what can therefore be concluded more — 
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dently true, Uion that sue!) in whom sin is not taken away, and the devil'i 
works undestrojcd, are etrangera (not ^vith standing their conceits) to the 
very end and purpose of Christ's manileatation. 

" Conclusion, by way of cauliun. — Thus, reader, have I led thee through 
those three so generally applauded doctrines, whose confutation I hope, 
^ough thou hast run, thou hast read ; and now [ call the HghteouB God of 
.Heaven to tienr me record, that I have herein sought nothing below the 
defence of his unity, mercy, and purity, against the rude and impetuous 
iBsaults of tradition, press, and pulpit, from whence I daily hear, what 
rationally induceth me to believe, a conspiracy is held by counter plots, to 
otntruct the exaltation of truth, and to betray evangelical doe Irines, to idle 
traditions; but God will rebuke the winds, and destruction shall attend 
the enemies of his anointed. Mistake me not, we never have disowned a 
Father, Word, and Spirit, which are one, hut men's invenliuns- For, 1. 
Their trinity has not no miich as a foundation in the Scriptures. 2. Its 
original was three hundred years after Christianity was in the world. 3. 
It having cost much blood ; in the council of Sirmium, Anno 355, it was 
tjecreed, 'that thenceforth the controversy should not be remembered, be< 
cause the Scriptures of God made no mention thereof.' ^Vhy then should 
it be mentioned now, with a maranatha on all that will not bow to this ab- 
■truae opinion. 4. And it doubtless hath occasioned idolatry, witness the 

Jopish images of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 5. It scandalizeth Turks, 
ews, and fnfidels, and palpably obstructs their reception of the Christian 
doctrine. Nor is there more to be said on the behalf of the other two ! for 
I can ttoldly challenge any person to give me one Scripture phrase which 
does approach the doctrine of satisfaction, (much less the name,) consider- 
ing to what degree it is stretched. Not that we do deny, but really con- 
fess, that Jesus Christ, in life, doctrine, and death, fulfilled his Father's 
will, and nffered up a most satisfactory sacrifice, but not to pay God. or 
kelp him (as otherwise being unable) to save men. And for a justification 
by an imputative righteousness, whilst not real, it is merely an imagina- 
tion, not a reality, and therefore rejected ; otherwise confessed and known 
to be justifying before God, because there is no abiding in Christ's love 
Vithout keeping his commandments. I therefore caution thee in love, of 
whatsoever tribe, or family of religion thou mayst be, not longer tu deceive 
thyself, by the over-food embraces of human apprehensions for divine 
' ~ ' ■ ith bestowed a 



Cysteriesi but rather be informed that God hatF 
■ grace on thee and me, to show us what is good, that we may obey and 
,io it; which if thou diligently wilt observe, thou shalt be led out of all 
an righteousness, and in thy obedience, shalt thou receive power to become 
a Son of God; in which happy estate God only can Iw known by men. and 
fliey know themselves to be justified before him, whom experimentally to 
know, by Jesus Christ, is life eternal.' 

And pages 530-1, he further gives his views in reference to it; "Thus 
tte beloved disciple testifies very emphatically, iq his First Epistle, where 
hs gives us a relation of the apostolical mission : ' This, then, is the mes- 
Hge which wc have heard of him, and declare unto you, that God is li^ht, 
and in him is no darkness at all ; if we say, we have fellowship witli hiro, 
•ad walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth; but if wc walk in the 
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tight, as he is in the light, vrn have fellowship one wilh another, and 
blood of Jeaus Christ, hia Son, cleanscth us fioni all sin.' 

•■Here h a brief stating of the whole great case of Balvation. 1. What 
Gfod is ; light. 2. Who they are that can have no fellowship with him ; 
such as walk in darkness, that is, sin. 3, Who they are that have fellow- 
ahip with him; sucti as walk in the light, as he is in the light. 4. The 
reason why, is given ; because such as walk in the light, are therein sure 
to feel the virtue of Christ's blobil, to cleanse them from all unrighteous- 
ness. Where observe, tkal Ike ligkt^s leading us out nf darkness, that is, 
nnrighleottsness, is the same thing with the blood of Jesus Christ cleansing 
from ail sin. Sin and darkness, and to be cleansed from the one, and to 
be translated from the other, is in the text equivalent : otherwise, a man 
might be delivered from darkness, and walk in the light, and not be 
cleansed from sin, which is that darkness j a thing absurd and impossible. 
In short, they go together. 

" By this it is evident, that the light being walked in, doth directly lead 
to God, and fellowship with him, who is the saving light and health of all 
nations, and consequently, that the light leads to salvation; for tiiat is sal- 

'•Many are the denominations that are given in Scripture to one and 
the same thing. Christ is called the Word, the Light, the Way, the Truth, 
the Life, the Quickening Spirit, the Saving Health, the Savioar, Emma- 
nael, a Rock, a Door, a Vine, a Shepherd, &c. A state of sin is sometimes 
called darkness, death, disobedience, barrenness, rebellion, stifT-necked- 
neas, eating of sour grapes. And wicked men, briers, thorns, thistles, 
tares, deau trees, wolves, goats, &c. On the contrary, a state of conver- 
sion is sometimes expressed by such words as purged, refined, washed, 
cleansed, sanctified, justified, led by the spirit, baptized by one spirit into 
one body, made circumcision without hands; regenerated, redeemed* 
saved, 6o«gfi( w'i(ft a^rice, &c. And persons so qualified, the childrea 
of God, children of light, children of the kingdom, heirs of glory, lambs, 
sheep, wheat, &c. And that by which they became or continued thus, 
light, spirit, grace, word, fire, sword, hammer, power, seed, truth, way, 
life, blood, water, bread, unction, that leadeth into all truth. All which, 
respectively, is but one and the same in nature, notwithstanding the great 
variety of epithets, or names given in the Scripture." 

Again, page 571: "To conclude. As Abraham, outward and natural, 
was the great father of the Jews, outward and natural, whose seed God 
promised to bless with earthly blessings, as Canaan, &c. and that they were 
figurative of the one seed Christ, and such as he should beget unto a lively 
hope, through the power of his spiritual resurrection, it wdl consequently 
follow, that this seed must be inward and spiritual ; since one outward 
thing cannot be the proper figure or representation of another. Nor Js it 
the way of holy Scripture, so to teach us; the outward lamb shows forth 
the inward lamb; the Jew outward, the Jew inward. As God attended the 
one with many singular outward mercies (to say no more) above other na- 
tions, so doth he benefit the Jew in spirit, above all other people." 

Again, page 1G6: " In short, 1 say, both as to this and the other point of 
justification, that Jesus Christ was a sacrifice for sin, that he was set forth 
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to be & propitiation Tor the sins of the wliolc narld, to declare Ood^s 
righteousness Tor tlie remission of sidb that are past, &c. to all that re- 
pented and had faith in his Son. Therein the love of Owl appeared, that 
ne declared kis good-will thereby to the recitvcUed, Christ bearing away 
the aina that are past, as the scape-goat did of old, not excluding inward 
work, for till that is begun, none can be beneGteU ; though it is not the 
work, but Ood's free love that remitu and biota out, of which the death of 
Christ and his sacrificing of himself was a most certain declaration and 
confirmation. In short, tliat declared remission, to all who believe and 
•6<y, for the sins that are past, which is the first part of Christ's work, (aB 
it is a king's to pardon a traitor before he ad?anceth him,) and hitherto the 
acquittance imputesa righteousness, (inasmuch as men, on true repentance, 
•re reputed as clean of guilt as if they had never sinned,) and thus far 
jnatified. But the completing of this by the working out of sin inherent, 
Must be by the power and spirit of Christ in the heart, destroying the old 
mn and his deeds, and bringing in the new and everlasting righteousness. 
S» that which I writ against, is such doctrine as extended Christ's death 
ind obedience, not to the first, but this second part of justification; not 
the pacifying conscience as to past sin, but to complete salvation without 
detnsing and purging from all filthiness of fiesh anu spirit, by the internal 
operation of his holy power and spirit. Concerning these two points, I 
refer thee to two books written not long since by me, called ' Quakerism, 
ft New Nickname for Old Christianity,' and ' Reason against Railing,' in 
which these points are fully discussed ; as also the ' Divinity of Christ,* 
written by G. Whitehead." 

Isaac Penington, first volume of his Works, page G09, speaks thus: 

"Quest I. What is reconciliation? 
< " Answ. It is a bringing together the minds and hearts of Ood and man 
into one. 

" Quest. 2. How is this wrought i" 

"Answ. By taking away the enmity of man's nature, which is therein 
uainst God, and by planting him into, and causing him to grow up id, 
tfat nature and life which God loveth, whereby that is removeo from man 
which God hateth, and which is the cause of separation ; and man brought 
{■to, and brought up in tliat, which is the love and delight of God's heart. 

"Qnest. 3. By what is this reconciliation wrought? 

"Answ. By the word of God's power. That comes forth from the love 
•f God onto man j and man being gathered out of himself into that, the 
•*il aeed is thereby destroyed, and the good seed of the kingdom thereby 
dierished, andgroweth up in its shadow and nourishment. 

" Quest. 4. How doth the word work this ? 

" Anaw. By winning upon man, and gathering him into its light, not of 
■an's own darkness, eiercising man various ways to empty him of hiui' 
■elf, and make him weak in himself, and putting forth its own strength in 
tod for man, as it hath emptied and weakened him in himself. 

"Quest. 5, What, then, la man's great advantage towards reconciliation 
with God ? 

"Answ. To become weak, to become poor, to become helpless, to be- 
Miue nothing by the freijuent exercises of the word of reconciliation in the 
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heart : for llie poor receive t)ie gospel, and the weak receive God's strengt 
and the helpless, his mercy, and tlie nothing ones, liis fulness." 

Again, page 610: "Quest. 1. What is reUeinplion? 

" Answ, It is the purchasing of the Teasel out of the captivity and miserv 
of death, into the liberty and blessedness of the divine life, sonn, rereaf- 
ed, grown up, and perfected in the heart. 

"Quest. 2. Who is the Redeemer P 

•■Answ. The Son of God, the child of God's begetting, the divine image, 
who naturally believes and fulfils the will of the Father, in every vesaei 
which it hath prepared. 

" Quest. 3. By what dolh he redeem ? 

"Answ. By his blood ; by his life; by his power; by ftis nature sown in 
the vessel, and transforming tiic vessel into its own likeness. Yea, this is 
indeed redemption, when the creature is changed into, and brought forth 
in the image, power, nature, virtue, and divine life of him that redeemeth; 
and the old cuotrary image perfectly blotted out, by the presence and in- 
dwelling of the new. This is perfect redemption, the least measure where- 
of is redemplion in a degree. 

" And after this springs up the glory of the life in the vessel, even the 
glory which it had with the Father before the world was. In the nature 
of the life the glory is hid ; it is sown in the seed, it dies with the seed, 
it is raised with the seed." 

And again, pageSlS: "Quest. What is the worlc of redemption? 

" Answ. To purge the old leaven out of the vessel, to purify the vessel 
from all the false appearances of light, to batter down all the strong hold§ 
of the enemy in the mind, all the reasonings, thoughts, imaginations, and 
consultations, which are not of the pure, or in the pure; and go to newr 
create and new form the vessel in the image of the wisdom and purity 
wherein it was at first formed. 

"Quest. Who doth this work, or who is man's Redeemer out of the fall? 

" Anaw. The Eternal Word or Son of the Father, even the. wisdom and 
power which went forth from the fountain in the creation, the same goeth 
forth from the bosom of the Father to purify the creature, and so bringeth 
the creature back (being purified and cleansedl into his bosom again. 

" Quest. With what doth this Word, or Reaeemer, redeem ? 

" Answ. With his own life, with his own blood, with his own eternal 
virtue and purity. He descendeth into the lower parts of the earth, be- 
comes flesh there, sows his own seed in his prepared earth, begets of his 
flesh and of his bone, in his own likeness, and nourisheth up his birtb with 
his flesh and blood unto life everlasting. 

"Quest. What is this life? Or how doth it first manifest itself in the 
darkness i 

" Answ. It is the tight of men. It is that which gave light to Adam at 
first, again to him after the fall, and to all men since the fall. It enlightens 
in nature ; it enlightened under the law} it did enlighten under the gospel 
before the apostacy, and again since the apoatacj. 

"Quest How doth the light enlighten ? 

" Answ. By its shining. The eternal Word moves, the life opens, the 
light shines : this in the least degree, is a beginning of redemption; in its 
fulness it i$ redemption perfected,^' 
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Oeoree Fox, in his "Great Mjfstery," pages 103, 103, gives hit view of 
the subject: "P. He saith, 'It is an error to aa^, that the li^ht which 
BTery one hath that cometh into the world, is sufficient to salvation, with- 
out tlie help of an^ other means or tliscoverj,' &c. See page 9. 

" A. Contrary to Christ, who brought the Jews off Trom all other helps 
to himself, and said, 'Believe in the light while ye have the light t' and, 
'that they that believed in the light should not abide in darkness.' And 
'no man cometh to the Father but by roe,' saith Christ. For he was the 
way, the truth, the light in men, and the life, and there is no salvation by 
»ny other name but by him. And none know ike blood of Christ which 
cteanselh, and the offering for the sins of the whole world, bvt with the 
light which comelh from Christ Jesus, who is sufficient, who is the lalva- 
tion to the ends of the earth ; so he i» the only means, without any other 
help. And as the anointin; in people doth teach people, they shall con- 
tinue in Christ: and as they ' walk in the light as he is in the light, thejr 
•halt have fellowship with the Falher,' from whence all helps come; ana 
Christ will dwell in man, and walk in man, and what need have they any 
more helps? 

"P. He saith, ' It is an error to say, we are justified by that which 
Christ doth in us,' &c. See page 9. 

■■ A. Contrary to the apostle, who saith, < We are justified by faith ia 
his blood;' and the faith is in the heart, and the blood ia in the heart that 

Eirifiea it, and held in a pure conscience. And the word of faith is within, 
om. s. And faith gives victory over the world, and that which gives vic- 
Itry, justifies." 

And on page 116: "P. He saith, *To say that redemption and righteouR' 
■tis are wrought within, is to bring Christ down from above out of Hea- 
ven, or raise hira from the dead, and to make the blood of Christ as ano- 
ther man's,' &c. See page 9. 

" A. Now Christ is not known to be the justification, but as he is known 
within, and redemption out of Adam's state in the fall. For 'he (hat be- 
lieves hath the witness in himself,' and * ceaseth from his own works, as 
Ood did from his, and enters into his rest.' The world may profess Christ 
without them ; but if he be not within them, they are reprobates, and shall 
Ml short of justification and ri'demption. And if they have not the Son 
«f God, they have not life ; and many will say. Lord, but do not the thing 
4wt he cnmmands. And one of thy generation of professors that wrolo 
against the Quakers, said, ■ that llic blood of Christ was corruptible,' (and 
^ it wai like the blood of another man,} and thou sayst it is not. Now 
we say, that blood which eleansetk from all sin, is incorruptible; and (hey 
Ibtt witness Christ in them, and justification and redemption, need not 
■ty, ' Who shall raise Christ from the dead, or fetch him from above,' as 
Ifcou sayst." 

. And page 1£l: "He saith, 'Obedience (o the light within is another 
■looement, and a denying the atonement of Christ,' and calls it ' a mys- 
tery of iniquity.' Sec page S8. 

" A. None know the atonement of Christ but by the light within, and 
tfl are in the mystery of inii^uity that are out of the light which cometh 
' m Christ, the covenant of (iod to Jews and Uentilcs; ami that 'gives 

•M the light of the knowledge of the glory of Ood, in the face of Chritt 
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JesuB. Mark ! lie saith, the light ia that which gives the knowledge; 

the light withiD doth not set up another atonement; but thej that c^o; the 
light within, set up another atonement than Christ." 

Page 313: "None see Christ the one offering, but with the light that 
Cometh from him: oor <lo any know the Saviour, Christ Jeeus. but with 
the liglitthat cometh Trom him: and that lets them see the body prepared, 
Christ who was the seed of Abraham, according to the flesh, the one of- 
fering, that ends all offerings; and his blood that is the atonemmt is the 
saints' drink, wliich, who drinks, shall live, mtlh which tAeir conscien- 
ces are purged from dead works, to serve the living God. And no one 
knows the I'oundatiuti of God thut standeth sure, nor feels it, nor sees it, 
but with the light which cumeth from Christ the foundation, which breaks 
down all other foundalions; wliich light that every man is enlightened 
withal, gives him the knowledge of the foundation of God." 

Page 3^r: " The blood of Christ which satisfies the Father, which the 
saints drink, and his flesh which they eat, which in so doing they have 
life, is that which the world stumble at; which who drinks, lives forever. 
And the apostle preached the word of fiiith in their hearts, and in their 
mouths, and the word reconciles to the Father^ and hammers down, and 
cuts down, and burns up that which separates from the Father; and over 
it gives victory. And as for the word material, the apostle doth not call 
it so, but precious; and Jerusalem is come down From Heaven and wit- 
nessed among the saints, heavenly Jerusalem, and the babes know their 
mother. And who are in Christ, and Christ in them, see it and possess 
it. But all such as are against the light within, which doth enlighten 
every man that cometh into the world, are the antichrists, the false pro- 
phets, the W(dves which have gotten the sheep's clothing, (which may de- 
ceive the world, but not the elect,] as thy book hath declared thee." 

Page 233: ■' He saith, ' It is not properly and absolutely, in a full 
sense, that God is manifest, or glorified in the flesh of his saints,' page 39. 

" A. The saints are the temples of God, and God dwells in them, and 
walks in them; and t^eij come to witness the fiesh of Christ, and they glo- 
rify him in their souls and bodies, and ihe Lord ia glorified in their bring' 
ing forth much fruit. And they witness the seed, the one offering for bid 
and transgression, to be manifest within; and such are not reprobates, thst 
witness the one offering Christ Jesus ; but they that have him not within, 
are reprobates." 

And page 248; " There is neither Jew that professelh a Christ was to 
come, nor Christian that professeth a Christ is come; nor any one upoa 
the earth (though ye have all the Scriptures) knotvs the flesh of Christ, 
but who owns the light which doth enlighten every man that cometh into 
the world. For the Jews knew not the flesh of Christ, though they had 
Scriptures, (hut crucified him,) whose ears were stopped and eyes clused 
to that of God in them. The Gentiles knew not the flesh of Christ, who 
e astray from the life of God; neither do those called Christians know 
the llesh of Christ, who are inwardly ravened from the spirit of God in 
them, though they have gotten all the sheep's clothing, and talk Christ is 
come, and died at Jerusalem, as the Jews could say of him to come, and 
to be born at Bethlehem; ytt they could not confess him come in the flesh 
Dor did know his flesh; no more do these Christians know his flesh, thougb 
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IJkey hare &11 the form of godliness. But who come to the Beed, Christ 
UOiseU', they know it in them; then they §hall know the one offering (atop 
•fall the world's sects) for the sins of the whole world; for none knew 
the flesh or Christ, nor Christ, nor as God was in Christ, but as they come 
to the ii^ht with which they are enlightened, which who hate know him 
aot, but it is your condemnation, and that you shall all feel at last. So the 
one offering, which is Christ, is set over the whole world, and his flesh the 
world knows not, nor the princes of the world; but where the seed is come 
sntofthegrftvei it knows him, the seed knows him; and these are of his flesh 
and of his bone, it is their meat and drink. And Christ is now come, who 
treads the wine-press alone without the city. Though all the beasts, and 
ftlae prophets, and anti-christs upon the earth rise against him, yet the 
Lamb and the saints shall have the victory, and the nations shall be ruled 
with a rod of iron; and he that was deud, is alive again; he by whom the 
world was made is manifest, and he rules in his saints, and thetaberna- 
sle of God is with men." 

George Foi, in his Journal, vol. i. p. 98, 99. says; " As I was walking by 
the steeple-house side, in the town of Mansfield, the Lord said unto me, 
* That which penple trample upon must be thy food.' And affthe Lord 
■pake, he opened to me, that people and professors trampled upon the 
life, even Ihe life of CkTist was trampled upon: they fed upon words, and 
fcd one another with words; but trampled under foot the blood of Ihe Son 
of Gad, which blood was my life: and Ihey lived in their airy notions, 
ulking uf him. It seemed strange to me at the first, that I should feed on 
that which the high professors trampled upon; but the Lord opened itclear- 
Ijr to me by his eternal spirit and power." 

And page 101: "Soon after there was another grent meeting of profes- 
•ors, and a captain named Amor Stoddard came in. They were discoura- 
iBg of the blood of Christ. As they were discoursing of it, I saw, through 
the immediate openii^ of the invisible Spirit, the lilood of Christ; and 
cried out among them, saying, *Do ye not see the blood of Christ i See it 
in yaur keartu, to sprinkle your hearts and consciences from dead works, 
to nerve Ihe living God.' For I saw the blood of the new covenant, how 
it came into the heart. This startled the prufessora, who would have the 
Uood only without them, and not in them. But captain Stoddard was 
BMched, and said, ' Let the youth speak, hear the youth speak ;' when he 
uw they endeavoured to bear me down with many words." 

Anil in his Doctrinals, pages 644, 645: " The blood of the old covenant 
Wa> the life of the beasts and other creatures ; and the blood of (he new 
covenant is the life of Christ Jesus, who saith, ' Except ye eat my flesh, 
and drink my blood, ye have no lif.; in you.' John vi. 53. 
1 *' So the blood of Ihe new covenant is nut according to the old ; and so 
with this blood of the new covenant must every one feel their hearts 
tprinkied, if they have life; and in this new covenant they shall all know 
the Lord, &c. And by this blood of Jesus, his life in the new covenant, 
.tbey are justified, in whom we have redemption and the forgiveness of 
■in*; and Christ hath purchased his Church with his own blood, his life, 
■nd their faith doth stand in his blood, vihieh is the life of the l^mb. 
Therefore the apostle saith ' If ye walk in the light, as he is in the light, 
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then hive ye fellowship one wUh another, and the blood of Christ J 
his Son cleaQBes from all sin." 

" So it is not the Mood of bulla, goats, or the blood of other creatures 
which was the blood of the old covmantf uor their outward washings in it, 
tkatiakes away sin; but tht blood of the jieiv covenant, which is the blood 
of the Lamb without blemish, Christ Jesus the blood of the Lamb, the life 
of the Lamb, with which Christ the high-priest, snnctifies, cleanses, and 
redeems; and he washes with his own life, his blood; jca, he sprinldes the 
altar of tkeir hearts, that thej may oflijr a sacrifice of praise to God coo- 
tioually, that is, the fruits of our lips, giving thanks to his name." 

Again, page 646: " And it may be seen it was the life of the clean beasts, 
from Abel's time, that was offered and accepted of by God to dense with- 
al, and therefore they were not to eat the bluod, for the blood, the life of 
the beasts, was olTered to God for an atonement upon his altar. So it it 
clear it was the bluod, the life of the beasts, which God required to make 
atonement with upon his altar for their souls; for the Lord saith, ' The 
life of all flesh is the blood,' and whosoever did eat it was to be cut oB; 
for the life of all flesh, the blood, was to be oflered upon his altar to make 
ntonement for their souls, as the Lord required. 

" Thus the first covenant was dedicated with the blood, which was the 
life of all flesh; but the new and second covenant is dedicated with the 
blood, the life of Christ Jesus, which is the alone atonement «nto 6od, by 
which all his people are washed, sanctiHed, cleansed, and redeemed to 
God. So that their faith and testimony stands in the blood of the Lamb, 
the life of Christ Jesus, fore-ordained before the world was, a Lamb with- 
out blemish, guile, spot, or sin, which cleanses from all spots and sin, 
and washes and makes clean the garments. And Christ abolishes both the 
blood of beasts, and the altar, and all the traditions in the law, and their of- 
ferings and sacrifices before the law, by the offering up of himself once in 
the end of the world, a Lamb ordained before the foundation of the world; 
therefore must every one's Faith and testimony stand in him and his blood. 
And who are the true witnesses of this, but they only that have drunk of the 
blood of Christ and eaten of his flesh, which he gives for the life of tiie 
world, not such as talk of it only." 

James Naylor, also, in page 38 of his work, entitled, " A Vindication 
of Truth," printed in 1656, says; "Thou asks, ' Would the light within 
have showed you the atonement?' &c. 1 say, the true atonement it will, 
and no other thin^ can show it to every particular person; but thy atone- 
ment, that was beiore thou wast born, and art yet in th^ sin, it will not, it 
■hows no such lies. But, blind man, may not all that have experience of 
atonement, see what thy atonemont is, that is not seen within? Hadst 
thou been reconciled to God in thy heart and spirit, the liar's mouth had 
been stopped. But if thou should own such an atonement, thou would«t 
lose thy master's ser\ice. But didst thou know what atonevient or unify 
with Bod is, thou could not feed thyself with lies, taking conceits for 
atonement, while that of God within thy conscience condemns thee; but 
thy atonement would be, to see the light of his countenance shining in 
thy heart, in the Face of Jesus, and see him speak peace who wounds." 

And Kobert Barclay, in his Apology, page 358 of his works, expresses 
himself thus: " But if it be objected," says he, "which is the great ob- 



jection.) that there is no oame uniler henren, by which salvation is known, 
but bj the name Jifsus: therefore tlie^, not knowing thia, cannot be »ved. 
" 1 answer. Though thej know it not outwardly, yet if they know it 
inwardly by feeling tlie virtue and power of it, the name Jesus indeed, 
(which iignifieB a Saviour) to free them from sin and iniquity in their 
hearts, ihey are saved by it. I confers, there is no other name to be saved 
by; but salvation lieth not in the literal, but in Ihe experimental knoW' 
ledge. Albeit, those that have the literal knowledge, are not saved by 
it, without this real experimental knowledge; yet those, that have the 
real knowledge, may be saved without the external." 

And in pages 373, 374, he says: " They object, verse 31st of the same 
chapter: ' For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him.' 

" From whence they argue : 'That as our sin is imputed to Christ, who 
hadnosin: so Christ's righteousness is imputed to us, withuut our being 
righteous.' 

" But this interpretation is easily rejected. For though Christ bare our 
sins, and suffered for us, and was among men accounted a sinner, and 
numbered among transeressorg ; yet that Ood reputed him a sinner is no 
where proved. Fur it is said, ' He was found before him holy, harmless^ 
and undefiled, neither was there found any guile in his mouth.' That we 
deserved these things, and much more for our sins, which he endured in 
obedience to the Father, and according to his counsel, is true ; but that 
ever God reputed him a sinner, is denied. Neither did he ever die, that 
we should tie reputed righteous, though no more reiUlif suek, than he was 
8 sinner (as hereafter appears.) For indeed, if this argument hold, it might 
be stretched that length, as to become very pleasing to wicked men, that 
love to abide in their sins: for if we be made righteous, as Christ was mado 
a sinner, merely by imputatiou, then as there was no sin, not in the least 
in Christ, so it would tullow, that there needed no more righteousness, no 
more holiness, no more inward sanctification in us, than there was sin in 
him. So then by his being made sin for us, must be understood his suffer- 
ing for our sins, that we might be made partakers of the grace purchased 
by himj by the workings whereof we are made the righteousness of God 
in him. For that the apostte understood here a being made really righteoui. 
and not merely a being reputed such, appears by what follows, seeing in 
Terses 14, 15, 16, of the following chapter, he argues largely against any 
•upposed agreement of light and darkness, righteousness and unrighteous- 
ness i which must needs be admitted, if men be to be reckoned ingrafted 
in Christ, and real members of him merely by an imputative nghteoui' 
nesK, wholly without them, while they themselves are actually unrighteous. 
And indeeu, it may be thought strange, how some men have made this so 
fundamental an article of their faitli, which is so contrary to the whole 
Ktraio of the gospel. A tiling Christ in none of all his sermons and gra- 
cious speeches ever willed any to rely upon; always recommending to ns 
works, aa instrumental in our justitication: and the more it is to be ad- 
mired at, because that that sentence or term, (so frequent in their raontht 
and BO often pressed by them, as the very basis of their hope »nd conB- 
denct,) to wit, the imputed righteousness of Christ, is not to he found 
in all the Bible, at least $a to my observation." 
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Here be expressly declares it is not, and ought not to be, made a fnfl 
damental article in the society. And in pages 495-6, in the same Apology, 
he is very full anJ espUcit on the subject: " From tliia large description," 
says he, " of the origin, nature, and effects oT this body, flesh and blood 
of Christ, it is apparent that it is spiritual, and to be understood of a spi- 
ritual body, and not of that body or temple of Jesus Cbrist, which was 
born of the Virgin Mary, and in which he walked, lived, and suffered in 
the land ol' Judea; because it in satd, that it came down from heaven, yea, 
that it is He that came down Tram heaven. Now all Christians at present 
eencraity acknowledge, that the outward body of Christ came not down 
rrom heaven, neither was it that part of Christ, which came down from 
heaven. And to put the matter out of doubt, when the carnal Jews would 
have been so understanding it, he tells them plainly, ver. 63. ■ It is the 
Soirit that quickeneth, but the flesh profiteth nothing.' This is also found- 
eu upon most sound and solid reason; because it is the soul, not the body, 
that is to be nourished by this flesh and blootl. Now outward flesh cannot 
nourish nor feed the soul; there is no proportion, nor analogy betwixt 
them; neither is the communion of saints with God by a conjunction and 
mutual participation of flesh, but of the Spirit: 'He that is joined to the 
Lord is one Spirit,' not one flesh. For the flesh (t mean outward flesh, 
even such as was that wherein Christ lived and walked, when upon earth ; 
and not flesh, when transformed by a metaphor, to be understood spiritu- 
ally,) can only partake of flesh, as Spirit of Spirit: as the body cannot 
feed upon Spirit, neither can the Spirit feed upon flesh. And that the flesK 
here spoken of, is spiritually understood, appears further, in that which 
feedeth upon it, shall never die, but the bodies of all men once die, 
yea it behoved the body of'Clirist himself to die. That this body 
and spiritual flesh and blood of Christ is to be understood of that 
divine and heavenly seed, before spoken of by us, appears both by 
the nature and fruits of it. First, it is said, ' It is that which cometll 
down from heaven, and giveth life unto the world:' now, this an- 
swers to that light and seed, which is testified of, John i. to be 'the light of 
the world, and the life of men.' For that spiritual light and seed, as it 
receives place in men's hearts, and room to spring up there, is as bread to 
the hungry and fainting soul, that is (as it were] buried and dead in the 
lusts of the world; whicli receives life again, and revives, as it tastethand 
partaketh of this heavenly bread. And they that partake of it, are said 
to come to Christ; neither can any have it, hut by coming to him, and 
believing in the appearance of his light in their hearts ; by receiving which, 
and believing in it, the participation of this body and blood is known. And 
that Christ understands the same thing here by his body, flesh, and blood, 
which is understood, John i. by the ' light enlightening every man,' and 'the 
life,' &c. appears ; for the light and life spoken of, John i. is said to be 
Christ; ' he is the true light:' and the bread, and flesh, &c. spoken of, in 
this 6th of John, is called Christ; • I am the bread of life,' saith he. Again, 
■They that receive that light and life, John i. 12, obtained power to become 
the sons of God, by believing in his name: so also here, John vi. 35, ' He, 
that cometh into this bread of life shall not hunger; and he, that believes 
in him, who is this bread, shall never thirst.' So then, as there was the 
outward visible body and temple uf Jesus Christ, which took its origin 
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from the Virgin Mary j ao there is also the spiritual body of Chriaf, by 
anil through which he, that was the Word in the beginning with God, and 
waa and \» God, did reveal himself to the aons uf men in all ages, and 
Whereby men in all ages come to be m»de partakers of eternal life, and to 
have communion and felluw^hip with God and Christ. Of which body of 
Christ, and Hesh, and blood, if both Adam, and Seth. and Enoch, and 
Noah, and Abraham, and Mottes, and David, and all the pru)>hels and holy 
■en of God had not eaten, they had not had life in them, nor could their 
inward man have been nourished. Now, as the outward body and temnle 

: waa called Christ, so was also this spiritual body no less properly, and tnat 
long before that outward body waa in being. Hence the apostle saith, K 

, Cor. X. 3, 4, that the fathera ' did all eaj the same spiritual meat: (for ther 
drank of that spiritual rock, that follakad them; and that rock was Chriat.]* 
This cannot be understood otherwise than of this apiritual body of Chriit: 
which spiritual body of Christ, though it was the saving food of the right- 

, eoua both before the law, an<l under the law, yet under the law it was veil- 
ed and shadowed, and covered under divers types, ceremonies and obaer* 
VKtiona i yea and not only so, but it was veiled and hid, in some respect, 
ander tha outward temple and body of Christ, or during the continuanc« 
ofit; 80 that the Jews could not understand Christ's preaching about it, 
while on earth: and not the Jews only, but many of hia disciples judged it 
a 'hard saying, murmured at it, and many from that time went back from 
liim, and walked no more with him.' " 

8. They believed, that the Scriptures contain an account of all the chief 
principles of the doctrine of Christ, held forth in divera declarations, ei- 
hortations, and sentences, which by the moving of God's Spirit were, upoa 
•undry occasions, spoken and written ; that they are a declaration of the 
fountain but not the fountain itself; that they are a declaration and testi- 
mony of truth but cannot confer a knowledge of truth : that, therefore, 
they are not to be esteemed the principal ground of divine truth and 
knowledge, nor the adenuate primary rule of faith and manners. This 
place tliey conceded only to the Spirit of God, that divine light " which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world,'* from which the Scripturet 
themselves have all their excellency and certainty, and by which only they 
can be known and understood: that this only can give a knowledge of God 
and the things of God. They did not, therefore, believe that &e Scrip- 
tures, whether " rightly interpreted" or not, " are unerring guides." But 
that, "aa by the inward testimony of the Spirit we do alone truly 
know them," hence the Spirit is that guide by which the saints are 
led into all truth, and the Scriptures but a corroborative evidence and 
testimony of the Spirit's teachings and guidings. Hence also they 
believed, not that all Scripture is " given by inspiration of God," but that 
" all Scriplare given by ini/jiVatinn of (lod, is profitable for doctrine, for 
correction, for instniction in righteousness; that the man of Ood may be 
perfect, tiioroughly furnished unto all good works ; but that when leaned 
*poa as the rult of faith and lift.thej arc exalted above their proper 
fuace, being made to occupy the position which rightfully belongs to the 
•■ Oirine lidit," the only infallible and sufUcient teacher in the thing* of 
God and salvation. That when thus depended on " the letter kills," ud 
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destruction." 

Geoige Fox, in his Great Mystery, page 592, says: "Objection. He 
Bait!, 'whosoever look a place of Scriptui-e, and maile a aerraon of it, or 
from it, was a conjurer, and his preaching was conjuration." 

" A. He tliat putg the letter fur the light, wheo the letter saith Christ is 
the ligliti he is blind; and they that say the letter and the Spirit are inse- 
]]arable, when the Spirit saith the tetter is death, and killeth, and all that 
do study to raise a living thing out of a dead, to raise the Spirit out of tlie 
letter, are conjurers, and draw points and reasons, and so speak a divina- 
tion of their own brain ; they are conjurers and diviners, and their teach- 
ing is from conjuration, which is not spoken from the mouth of the Lord, 
xnd the Lord is against all such, abd who are of God are against all such; 
for that doctrine doth cot proBt the peonle at all, for it stands not in the 
counsel of God, but is a doctrine of the lievil, and draws people from God, 
but he that speaks from the mouth of the Lord, turns people from their 
wickedness, but that ministry wliich God hath not sent, and that assembly 
must be diaaitected : for the Lord is coming to teach his people himself by 
his Spirit. 

" 0. ' George Fox said the Scripture was carnal.' 

" A. The letter of the Scripture is carnal, and the letter is death, and 
killeth, but the Spirit giveth life, which was in them that gave forth the 
Scriptures, and that I witness, which is eternal and not carnal ; for the 
Jews who had the letter, persecuted Jesus Christ the substance; and so 
do you now who have the letter and not the substance. Tiiere were mi- 
nisters of the letter then, and ministers of the Spirit, so there are now," 

And page 391, he says also:- " He saith, page 11, 'An external means 
enables them to open the meaning of the gospel.' 

'■ A. An external opens not the eternal; this all may judge that are in 
the fear of God, and that is it which keeps them from being deceived and 
seduced. He saith, ■ the external opens the eternal,' which is false; for 
the eternal opens the external, and the gospel is eternal, and that which 
reacbeth to the soul, which is immortal; and all they are seduced and 
eeducers, that think and say the external must open the eternal. 

" P. He saith, ' Learned men are those who must give the sense of the 
Scripture.' 

" A. Pilate was a learned man, and had Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, and 
knew not the sense of the Scripture, who crucified Christ. And the learn- 
ing of God is that which knows the Scriptures by the Spirit that gave them 
forth, and not the confounded natural langu^es." 

In page 409: " The infallible light which every one that comes into the 
world is enlightened with, is the leader of the people, and the light they 
are to follow, and it is the way to the Father, out of the way from the Fa- 
ther that is in the first Adam, in the transgression ; which light is Christ 
the second Adam, that every man that conies into the world is enlighten- 
ed with. And they who follow this, and believe in it, and walk in it, abide 
not in darkness, but have the light of life. And the light within, and the 
Spirit of God within, that gave forth the Scripture, is the trial of the 
Scripture of truth; for men without that may wtest the words, and wrong 
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tnnilate them. So the light within, the Spirit of God, is the juJge of the 
Scriptures Hnd knows Scripture, which gave it forth, anti is the rule, and 
ruled and led them to speak Ihem forth, and is the rule that leads them to 
Open them again, and to lead into all truth, as saith Christ." 

Page 410: " Enoch and Abraham had faith, and had not ScripfuH.^ AU 
■re heathens that are not in the light which was before Scripture was 
written, though the; have all the Scripture. And the linlv men uf Ood 
Mted in the faith, in obedience to it, before the Scripture was given forth, 
ftnd tliey were oil in the faitli that gave forth the Siripture, and thry did 
not act at from the Scriptui e, hut from ihe Spirit of whom (liey had team- 
ed, who is the author of faith which the just live b;, and Gud and Christ, 
the substance of the ScHplure," 

And page 527, he adds: " P, ' That the Scriptures revpal the great 
mystery of election, the great works of the creation, and the work of re- 
demption.' 

"A. There thou hast set up the Scripture instead of God, and before 
Ood and the Son, for it is God that doth reveal to babes and sucklings, 
Uatt. xi. £5, and God did reveal bj his Spirit, 1 Cor. ii. 10, and God shall 
reveal, Phil. iii. 15, and the things of God are hid from the wise and pru- 
dent, (Matt. xi. 35.) that have the Scriptures; the Jews had the Scriptures: 
Md Ood reveals his secrets to the prophets, his servants. Amos iii. 7. 
No man knows the Father saving to whom the Son shall reveal him. Matt. 
». 17. Now the Son reveals, and the Father reveals, and the things of 
Ood are revealed by his Spirit. 1 Cor. ii. 10, The Jews had the Scriptures, 
and knew not the Son, 1 Cor. ii. 8, nor the Father, as in John, nor the 
tfaings of God by a natural light, as they call it. The Jews had the Scrip- 
tares, and did not know the election, Isa. xiiv, because ihey were from 
the Spirit. So it is God that reveals the Son, and redemption, and elec- 
tion, and not the Scripture; the Scripture was given forth from them that 
had the revelation from God." 

There are also various other passages in this book to the same purport. 
Seepages IOS-5, aod 451-3, &c. 

In his Journal, page 92, he further expresses his views: " My desires 
tfter Ihe Lord grew stronger, and zeal in the pure knowledge of God, and 
of Christ alone, without ihc helpof any man, book, or writing. For thoogh 
I read the Scriptures that spake of Christ andufGuil, yet 1 Irneir him not 
tut ba rtvelalion, as he who hath the key did open, and at the Father of 
lift drttr me to his Son hy kig Spirit." 

Also, in pages 115, 116: "As 1 went lowardo Nottingham on a first* 
day in the morning, with friends to a meeting there, when I came on the 
top of a hill in sitcht of the town, I espied the great steeple-house; and the 
Lord said unto me, 'Thou must go cry against yonder great idol, and 
against the worshippers therein.* I said nothing of this to the friends, but 
went with them to the meeting, where the mighty power nf the Lord God 
was among usj in which I left Friends sitting in (he meeting, and went to 
the tleeple-house. When I came there all the people looked like fallow 
ground, and the priest, like a groat tump of earth, stood in his pulpit 
above. He took for his text these words of Peter: * Wo have also a more 
flora word of prophecy, wheretinto ye do well that ya take heed, as unto a 
leui ina d ' ' 
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Q jour hearts.' He told tlie people this waa the Scriptures, by wl 
they were to try all doctrines^ relisions, and opinions. Now the Lord'> 
power was sn mighty upoo me, aniT so strong in ine, that 1 could not hold; 
but was made to cry out, 'Oh! no: it is not the Scriptures;' and tuld them 
it w^^he holy Spirit, by which the holy men of Gud gave forth the Scrip- 
tures, whereby opitjioiis, religions, find judgments were to be tried; for it- 
led into all truth, and so gave the knowledge of all truth. The Jews had 
the Scriptures, yet resisted the Holy Ghost, and rejected Christ, the 
bright morning-star. They persecuted him and his apostles, and took 
upon them to try their doctrines by the Scriptures, but erred in judgment, 
and did not try them right ; because they tried without the Holy Ghost." 

Edward Burrough, in his work in answer to George Griffiths, page 56, 
says : " And this again I affirm, as before [ did in thy hearing, that the 
Scripture is not the saints' rule, but the Spirit which gave forth the Scrip- 
ture, as the Scripture itself witnesses. Rom. viii. Faith was before trie' 
Scripture was, and therefore the Scripture is not the ground of it, but a. 
declaration of it; and no other faith we own but the faith which Abel had, 
and which Mosea had, which was when no Scripture was written, and that 
we own to be the rule of our conversation, which they walked by, the int- 
mediate Spirit of Qod which was before the Scripture was written. And 
alt you who profess the Scripture to be your rule, your own rule shall tes- 
tify against you when the eternal God judges you, and they who witness 
that to be theirrule which gave forth the Scriptures, walk up in the life of 
the Scripture more than you all. And you are proved to be but the Jew 
outward, who boasts of the ordinances from the letter, but persecutes 
them, by slanders and false reproaches, who witness the substance; and 
your praise is only of men, and not of God. And the same wo which thou 
pronouncest upon us will fall upon thy own head, for this thy grievous 
slander, that we neglect the law, and teach men so to do." 

And pages 446, 447, he thus speaks: " He saith, / say falsely, when I 
have spoken the truth, which is a lie in the highest degree, in saying whea 
I spoke the truth, that I spoke falsely; and his proof, that the truth and^ 
do not agree, is, because I said in my lirst, ' The saints have no needt^J 
Scriptures to teach them; but the Spirit of the Father leadeth and leachi|^| 
into all truth.' .^| 

" Rep. My words are justiGable ; for ' it is the Spirit that leadeth into 
alLlrufh,' John svi., and the saints ' need no man to teach them,' but they 
have the anointing within them ; and they know all things by the unction, 
1 John: and the Spirit of the Father is given them, by which the Scrip- 
tures were given forth. And the Lord is the teacher of his people; and 
they need not any to say lu them, Know the Lord, Jer. sxsi. Yet they 
that witness this, do nut make the Scripture of none effect, but own it in 
its place, vet not as their teacher; for then they should deny the new co- 
venant, Jer. xxxi., and then something besides the Spirit leads into truths 
and they have something to teach them besides the anointing. But if thia 
be all the proof that can be given against me, ' that I and the truth do not 
agree,' I doubt not but all spiritual men will see the emptiness and weak- 
ness of the witness against me, and will be more confirmed, rather than 
shaken, that I and the truth do fully agree; though P. T. speaks otherwise 
falsely against me, and as if I had contradicted the apostle's words, wluch 
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he (jQotei against me, who saith, ' Whatsoever things were written afore- 
time, were written for our learning;' which Scripture I do own, and no 
[ Wiy contradict ; it is the error of his judgment, which so judgeth ; for, eyen 
I Vtej for whom the things that were written, were for tneir learning; yet 
[ they were led into all truth by the teachings of the Spirit, and they were 
I ftught of the Father; and what was written to them, was not written be- 
I cause they knew not truth, or to teach them truth, 1 John ii. 31. Let 
I bfm learn what this means." 

I And in the came book, pnges 484, ami 485, will be found paosagea 
I aqually corroborative of these views. Francis Howgil, in pages 269, and 
I SrO, has also the same views. 

I George Whitehea.l. in his work entitled "The Light and Life of 
iGhrisI," pages 23, 23, expresses himsilf thus: " Herein is the sttfficUncy 

XCkrill and Aia light to guide, np[)Osed and denied, w■itllo^t thf Scrip- 
rte, by our opposer; as if the Scriptures must need* help Chriatt the 
I Hght or spirit; and aft if the guidance of the spirit now wete not to be es- 
I Memed of as Scripture, inspired as well as the Scriptures were, when 
K ^*en by inspiration to the men of God of old: or when it is confessed that 
K Vhrist within h the Comforter, he means by the application of promises 
I'frithout, which is still to liHraet and diminiskfrom thf spirilla sufficiency, 
I iMA in guiding and eumfoTltng, though it l-.adu Into all truth, and brings 
I ^ to know the right use of the Scriptures, which we do own, in prefer- 
I ring the spirit, and owning its guidance to Itad inta the knowledge of 
I ffit truth in fieripture." 

I ■ Isaac Peningtun, in the first vol. of his works, nagea 9-1, 95, says; 

I ''Quest. Then by this a man may be saved, though he should not know 

I (he literal name Jesus, or the literal name Christ, &c. 

[ " " Aos. The names are but the signliicatian of the thing spoken of; for 

Kis the life, the power (tlie being transfurmed by that) that saves, not the 

knowledge of a name. And Christians mightily deceive themselves hcre- 

■ id: for they think to be saved by believing a relation concerning Christ, 

is he appeared in a fleshly body, and suffered death at Jerusalem. Where- 

I a Christ is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and the saving 

[ ftoowledge reveals him not only as he was then, hut as he w.is the day 

L ^fore, and will be for ever. And this knowledge is also revealed in the 

KScripture; but theij are so drowned in Ike letter, wherewith the carnal 

r^rt is sn tilled, ihal the spiritual eye cannot open in them to see. So that 

I which was •rdained for life, becomes death to them, and they perish; thev 

Krish just as the Jews did; for their eyes are withheld, by a wisdom which 
ey have grotcn up in from the Utter, from the beholding the mystery of 
I life in the $j>irit, which alone can work out and save from tlic mystery of 
I 4eath. 

I " Quest. But did not God formerly work life in men by their reading 
I af the Scriptures, and by the preaching of such godly ministers as are 
I tow deipised, and accounted antichristianP 

I *< Answ. When men read the Scriptures formerly, in the times of thick 
I dirkness, and when some of those, (who were not mode ministers accord- 
ing to the order ol the gospel,} preached in the simplicity of Iheir hearta, 
i tccording to the best light of their feeling and experience, the Lord pi- 
L tied the •implicity of their hearts, and secretly refreshed lliit piiacipl* Itk 
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them by such reading, and by such preaching. But now this principle is 
made manifest, their reading and setting up a knowledge of the Scriptorea 
without this, (which was the thing even then from whence they had their 
life,) yea, in opposition to this, this increaseth their death and bondage, 
and shuts them out of life. 

«« Quest. Well, I will keep to the Scriptures, and wait for light there« 
let who will follow this new light, 

** Ans. Wilt thou keep the Scriptures, in opposition to that light, which 
alone can give the knowledge of the Scriptures? What kind of knowledge 
wilt thou gather from the Scriptures? Jrot a knowledge which will fettw- 
bU thee^ and dense thine heart; hut a knowledge that will puff thee up, 
and fit thee for the slaughter. While thou art from the light, thou canst 
not know the Scriptures, nor the power of God; but art exalting thine 
own imaginations, conceivings, and reasonings, without the sense of Scrip- 
tures. And this thou wilt one day know with sorrow, when God calls 
thee to an account for thy boldness, in putting senses and meanings upon 
his words without his light. 

^^ Quest. I am almost startled. 

'^ Answ. Many have fallen, and more must fall; for the sharp axe of 
the lord is prepared to cut down every professor, with all his profession 
and religious practices, and imitations from Scripture, which stand not in 
the pure life.'' 

In page 305, he says: *' That the Scripture is the rule of trial nnder 
the gospel, I read not in Scripture; but that the things of the Spirit are 
to be known in and by the Spirit, 1 Cor. ii. 12. The apostle John, speak- 
ing of antichrists, seducers, and erring spirits, which were to be tried, 
doth not bid them try them by the words which he wrote, or by the other 
apostles' words, or by the prophets' words; but by the anointing; which 
keeping close to, they need fear no seducers, 1 John ii. 26, 27. Tub word 
which was in the beginning being received, abode in, and kept close to, 
tries all words and spirits. That which begets to God is the spirit; the 
great gift, (which is given to him who is begotten,) is the spirit; and this 
(being given) is to become the fountain of life to the believer, John vii. 38. 
And in this spring of life he is to live, and receive milk and knowledge; 
and here he is to walk, and here he is to try all other waters, even by tliis 
water. And this is more to a believer, and more enableth him to try, 
than all the words of truth that ever were written; though he that hath this 
cannot despise or undervalue anything that the Spirit ever wrought: but 
yet the Spirit itself is more to him, and more certain, than any words 
concerning the spirit. Men may make false glosses, and mud, and 
make void the Scriptures, by their reasonings, and interpretations, and 
traditional apprehensions; but this water ever runs fresh and clear, 
and no foul spirit can defile it. Moses gave the law which directed 
to, and ended in, Christ: Christ in the flesh finished the work which 
the Father gave him to do, and directed to the comforter to be the 
leader into all truth; yea, the spring of life to the believer; and here the 
believer is safe. But the antichristian spirit ravening from this, cries up 
the letter in the stead of this, and does not see how the letter points to 
and centres in this. ^ God hath made us able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment,' saith the apostle; 'not of the letter, but of the spirit,' 2 Cor. iii. 6. 



He overlooked the letter: tliat was not ttie thing lie was chieBj to miniBter, 
-but the spirit, the power to turn men rrotn darkness to light, that the jr 
^ight feet him that is true, and have the life eternal abiding in the heart. 
But now, in the antichnstian darkness, the spirit being lost, which is the 
gospel administration, they Beemingly advance and cry up the letter, put- 
ting it into tlie place of the spirit. Vel in truth, it is not the Scripture nei- 
Ihtr, in its nakvd iimpliciti/, which is thus cried up, but man's wise Tta- 
4(mings about it." 

Aeain, in page 267: " The new covenant is the covenant of the gospel; 
.whicTi is a living covenant, a spiritual covenant, an inward covenant, and the 
Isworruleof it cannot be written outwardly. Head the tenor of the new cov- 
l«liant<Heb.viii. 10; ' 1 will put mv laws into their minds, and write them in 
their hearts.' If God himself should take the same laws, and write them out- 
wardly, yet, so written, they are not the new covenant: at most they would 
^be but an outward draught of laws written in the new covenant. And mark! 
this is the one dlR'erence given between the new covenant and the old; the 
laws of the one were writ&n outwardly, in tables of stone; the laws of the 
Other were to be written in the heart. 'I'hat is the book wherein the laws 
^the new covenant were promised to be written, and there they are to be 
Kad. So that he that will read and obey (he laws of the covenant of life, 
oust look fur them in that book wherein God hath promised to write them; 
,Xbr though in other books he may read some outward descriptions of the 
Aing, yet here alone can he read the thing itself. Christ is the way, the 
jbvlfi, and the life." 

And again, in pages S67, S68: " The new creature, that which God hath 
few created in the heart, in which life breathes, and nothing but life breathe*, 
vhich is taught by God, and true to God from Its very infancy, that is hia 
tule whereby he is to walk; the apostle expressly calls it so. Gal. svi. 13,16. 
*rhat which is begotten by God is a son; and the son, as he is begotten by 
Jthe breath of the Spirit, so he is preserved and led by the same breath; and 
^ch as are so led, are eons, and none else; for it is not reading of Scrip- 
lures, and gathering rules out thence, that makes a son, but the receiving 
W the Spirit, and the being led by the Spirit, Rom.viii. 14, 15. And being 
4ie whule worship of the gospel Is in tlie spirit, tliere is a necessity of re- 
fteiving that in the first place; and then in it the soul learns to know and 
.Snit for its breathings and movings, and follows on towards the Lord in 
ifhem. The Spirit cannot be withheld from breathing on tliat which he hatii 
^egtitlen;and that breath is a guide, a rule, away, to that which it breadieth 
npon. Now this is most manifest, even from the Scriptures themselvet, 
^ey opresaly calling Christ, the way, the truth, &c. the new creature, the 
rate; the faith, grace, or eift, given to be the rule, testifying the heart to 
^ that which God hath chosen to write his laws in; but where do they call 
themselves a perfect rule of faith and obedience? 'They are they,' saith 
Chriatf ' which testify of me; and ye will not come to me, that ye might 
4ftve life,' John v. .19, 40. Life cannot be received from the Scriptures, out 
Wly from Christ the fountain thereof) no more can the Scriptures give the 
Vile, but point to the fountain of the same life, where alone the rule of life, 
W the life itself, can be received. The Scriptures cannot ingraft into 
4Ckrist, nor give a living rule to him that is ingrafted; but he that hath heard 
■jtkt Icttimony of the ScHpturea concerning Christ, and hath come to 
amdeia him, and wait oq him for the writing of the law of tbt 
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spirit of life in his heart, and this will be his rule from the law of sin and 
cfeathy even unto the land of life. Now if men have mistaken in the night 
of darkness, and put the Scriptures out of their place, (even in the place of 
the spirit,) and so have become ministers, not of the spint, but of the letter^ 
whereas the apostles were made able ministers of the New Testament, not 
of the letter, but of the spirit, 2 Cor. iii. 6; let them not be offended at the 
spirit of God for teaching us otherwise, nor at us for learning as the spirit 
of God hath taught us; the Scriptures also testifying that this is the rule, 
but nowhere setting up themselves for the rule. And it is the same spirit 
which would now nk men in the Scriptures, to keep men from Christ, the 
living rule and only way to life eternal, as formerly kept them by tradi- 
tions from the Scriptures; though it is hard for them who are entangled in 
this deceit, to see it." 

William Penn, in the 1st vol. ps^ 597, of his works says: ^< Christ left 
nothing in writing for the rule of faith and practice that we hear of; and it 
is not to be thou^t that he was less faithful in bis house than Moses: and 
doubtless, had he intended the rule of his followers to have been a written 
rule^ he would have left it upon record with all punctuality, this must be 
believed, and that done, on pain of eternal death. Nor did his foUowerB 
write in the method of a rule, as the law was written; nor did they so call 
or recommend what they writ." 

Again, 2d vol. page 36, 37: ^^ Greater impertinency no man can be guil- 
ty 0^ than to affirm or teach, that there is a revelation not immediate; it is 
a direct contradiction in terms; for that which is revealed must be immedi- 
ately; or else it cannot rationally be a revelation, but tradition rather. 

** Nay, the Scriptures cannot be properly styled the revelation of the 
will of God, till they are first opened by him, who was found worthy to 
unseal the book, Hhat spirit of truth, that opens, and none shuts; and shuts, 
and none opens.' 

" The Scripture gives this testimony to what I affirm, that it is * the in- 
spiration of the Almighty which gives understanding:' and ^none can come 
to the Father but by me:' 'none Knows the Father, but the Son, and he to 
whom the Son reveals him:' 'none knows the things of God, save the spirit 
of God:' 'I will be with you to the end:' *If any be otherwise minded, 
God will reveal to it him;' with many the like expressions, which afford us 
thus much, viz. : That since no man knows the mind and will of Grod, nei- 
ther can rightly discern of spiritual matters, but as they are revealed and 
manifested by the spirit of God, the very Scriptures themselves are not a 
revelation to him, but the sense and purpose of them, (so immediately re- 
vealed by the eternal Spirit,) is the only true revelation, and the Scriptures 
but a godly tradition. 

'' Moses did not conclude his predecessors ignorant of the will of Gt)d, 
who were without a written law. Nor did Job say, that the naked books 
of Moses were able to ^ve understanding; but the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty: neither did Christ bid them read the Scriptures, that the Father 
might be revealed to them. Nor the apostles require the churches to have 
recourse to their writings, (then scattered amongst them,) as what would 
only reveal to them the mind of God. But as they affirmed and preached 
the impossibility of knowing the things of God, any other way than that of 
revelation from God; so did they attribute all such science, not to their 
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writing, but to his spirit; directing all to the grace, spirit, and anointing, 
U their most inrallible teacher. 

'■ Nay, the Lord, (in his wisdom.) apprehending, that ihe people would 
not believe Moses, unless they had some sensible and convincing evidence, 
was therefore pleased to say to Moses, ' Lu, I come iti a thick cloud, that 
the people may hear when I speak with thee, and believe thee for ever,' 
Exod. lix. 9. This was far rrom God's speaking so, as that the people 
should not hear as well as Moses, or the prophets. And truly, the plaia 
English why we believe not the black-coats of our age, is because we do not 
hear God speak to, or by them." 

Robert Barclay in his Apology, giyes his views at length on this subject 
Page 305 of his works, he says: "This is the great work of the Scriptures 
and their service to us, that we may witness them fullilled in us, and so dis- 
cern the stamp of God's apirit and ways upon them, by tlie inward ac- 
quaintance we have with the same spirit and work in our nearts. The pro- 
phecies of the Scripture are also very comfortable and profitable unto ua, 
as the same Spirit enlightens us to observe them fulfilled, aod to be fulfilled. 
For in all this it is to be observed, that il is ottly the apiritutd man, that can 
Viaiee a tight uie of them: they are able to make the man of God perfect, 
(bo it a not the natural man,) and whatsoever was written aforetime, was 
written for our comfort, ' owr' that are the believers, 'our' that are the 
■aints; concerning such the apostle Bpeaks: for as fur the other, the apostle 
Peter plainly declares, that the unnlmle and urdearned wrest them to their 
turn deslrvelion. These were they that were unlearned in the divine and 
heavenly learning of the Spirit, not in human and school literature; in 
which we mayaafely presume, that Peter himself, beingaflsherman, had no 

great skill: for it may with great probability, yea, certainty be affirmed, I 
lat he had no knowledge of Aristotle's Logic, which both papists and pro- 
testants now, degeneralmg from the simplicity of truth, make the handmaid I 
nf divinity, (as they call it,) and a necessary introduction to their camat, 
natural and human ministry. By the infinite, obscure labours of which 
kind of men, mixing in (heir heathenish stutf, the Scripture is rendered at i 
this day of so little service to the simple people: whereof if Jerome com- , 

Klaincii in his time, now twelve hundred years ago, saying, 'It is wont la . 
efall the most part of learned men, that it is harder to understand their 
expositions, than the things which they go about to expound,' what may we 
say then, considering those great heaps of commentaries since, in ages yet 
fcr more corruptedf" 

And in p>ges 306 and 307: "Their second objection is from John v 

*Search the Scriptures,' &c- Here, (say they,) we are commanded by 
Christ himself, to search the Scriptures. 

» 1 answer, first. That the Scriptures ought to be searched, we do not 
at all deny; but Br« very willing to be tried by them: ns hatli been above 
declaretl. But tlic questiuu is, whether (hey be the only and principal 
rule? which this is so far from proving, that it proveth the contrary: for 
Christ thecks tlitm htr» for loo high on esteem of ike Scriplures, and ne- 
' gttclin^ of him that was la be preferred before them, and to whom they 
bore witness; as the following words declare: ' for in them ye think ye have 
eternal life, and they are Ihey which testify of me; and ye will not come 
unto roe, that ye may have life^' This shows, that while they thoudit they 
had eternal lile in the Scriptures, they neglected to come unto Christ to 
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have life, of which the Scriptures bore witness. This answers well to oar 
purpose, since our adversanes now do also exalt the Scriptures, and think 
to have life in them; which is no more than to look upon them as the only 
principal rule and way to life, and yet refuse to come unto the Spirit, at 
which they testify; even the inward, spiritual law, which could sive them 
life. So that the cause of this people's ignorance and unbelief was not 
their want of respect to the Scriptures; which though they knew, and had 
a hiffh esteem of, yet Christ testifies in the former verses, that they had 
neither seen the Father, nor heard his voice at any time, neither had his 
word abiding in them: which had they then had, then they had believed in 
the Son. 

^' Moreover, that place may be taken in tlie indicative mood; ^ Ye search 
the Scriptures;' which interpretation the Greek word will bear, and so Pa* 
8or translateth it: which by the reproof following seemeth also to be the 
more genuine interpretation; as Cyrillus long ago nath observed." 

And page 308: '' But if it be urged, that it is not enough to deny these 
consequences, if they naturally follow from your doctrine of immediate 
revelation, and denying the Scripture to be the only rule. 

^^ I answer: we have proved both these doctrines to be true and necessa- 
ry, according to the Scriptures themselves; and therefore to fasten evil con- 
sequences upon them, wnich we make appear do not follow, is not to accuse 
us, but Christ and his apostles, who preached them. 

*'But, secondly, we have shut the door upon all such doctrine in thisverj 
position, affirming, that the Scriptures ^ives a full and ample testimony to 
all the principal doctrines of the Christian faith. For we cfo firmly believe* 
that there is no otlier gospel or doctrine to be preached, but that which was 
delivered by the apostles ; and do freely subscribe to that sayins, ^ Let him 
that preacheth any other gospel, than that which hath been already preached 
by the apostles, and according to the Scriptures be accursed. 

^^ So we distinguish betwixt a revelation of a new gospel and new doc^ 
trinesj and a new revelation of the good old gospel and doctrines^ the last 
we plead for, but the first we utterly deny. For we firmly believe, that no 
other foundation can any man lay, than that which is laid already. But 
that this revelation is necessary, we have already proved; and this distinc- 
tion doth sufficiently guard us against the hazard insinuated in the objection* 
^^ As to the Scriptures being a filled canon, I see no necessity of believing 
it: and if these men, that believe the Scripture to be the onlv rule, will be 
consistent to their own doctrine, they must needs be of my judgment; seeing 
it is simply impossible to prove the canon by the Scriptures. For it cannot 
be found in any book of the Scripture, that these books, and just these, and 
no other are canonical; as all are forced to acknowledge." 

And in page 296: ^' We confess, indeed, there wants not a majesty in 
the style, a coherence in the parts, a good scope in the whole; but seeing 
these things are not discerned by the natural, but only by the spiritual man, 
it is the spirit of God, that must give us that belief of the Scriptures which 
may satisfy our consciences." 

And page 297: " Bj all which it appeareth how necessary it is to seek 

the certainty of the Scriptures from the spirit, and nowhere else. The infinite 

janglings, and endless contests of those that seek their authority elsewhere, 

do witness to the truth hereof." 

Again: '^Though then we do acknowledge the Scriptures to be very 
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ketvenljT and divine writing the use of them to be very comfortable and 
Becessary to the church of Christ, and that we also admire and g^ve praise 
to the Lord for his wonderful providence in preserving these writings so 
pare and uncorrupted as we have them, through so long a night of apostacy, 
to be a testimony for his truth against the wickedness and abominations evea 
of those whom he made instrumental in preserving them; so that they have 
kept them to be a witness against themselves: yet we may not call ttiem the 
pnncipal fountain of all trulli and knowledge, nor yet the first adequate rule 
of faith and manners; because the principal fountain of truth must be the 
truth itself, i.e. that whose certainty and authoritv depends not upon another. 
When we doubt of the streams of any river or flood, we recur to the foan- 
tain itself, and having found it there we sist; we cangono further: because 
there it springs out otthe liowels of the earth, which are inscrutable: even 
n the writings and sayings of all men wc must bring to the word of God, [ 
mean, the eternal word; and if they agree herevnlo, we stand there. 
Forthis word always nroceedeth,and doth clernall J proceed from QiKl.inand 
by which the unsearchable wisdom of God, and unsearchable counsel and 
will conceived in the heart of God. is revealed unio us." 

Again, page 298 299: "The very nature of the gospel itself dectareth, 
that Uie scriptures cannot be the onlvandchief rule of Christians; else there 
should be no diETerence betwixt the faw and the gospel: as from the nature 
of the new covenant, by divers Scriptures described in the former proposi- 
tion* is proved. 

*' But besides these, which are before-mentioned, herein doth the law and 
the gospel differ; in that the law being outwardly written, brings under con- 
demnation, but hath not life in it to save; whereas the gospel, as it declares 
snd makes manifest the evil, so it being an inward, powerful thing, also 
gires power to obey, and delivers from the evil: hence it is called Eia.ryi\jn[ 
which is glad tidings. The law or letter, which without ua kills; but the' 
gospel, which is the inward spiritual law, gives life; for it consists not BO 
much in words, as in virtue: wherefore such as come to know it, and be 
acquainted with it, come to feel greater power over their iniquities than alt 
ootward laws or rules can give them. Hence the apostle conctudes. Rom. 
vt. 14, *Sin shall nut have dominion over you; for ye arc nut under the 
law, but ^ler grace.' This grace then, that is inward, and not an outward 
law, is to^e (he rule of Chrislisns. Hereunto the apostle commends the 
dders of the church, saying, Acts xx, S-2, " And now, brethren, 1 commend 
TDU to God, and to the woixl of his grace, which is able to build you up, and 
to give you an inheritance among all those that arc sanctified.' He doth 
not commend them here to outward laws or writings; but to the word of 
grace, which is inward, even the spiritual law, which makes free; as he 
elsewhere afilrms, Horn. viii. 3, 'The law of the spiritof life in Christ Jesua 
has made me free from the law of sin and death.* This spiritual law is (liat 
which the aposllc declares he preached and directed people unto; which 
was not outward, as Kom. x. 8 is manifest, where, distinguishing it from 
the law, he saith, 'The word is nigh thee, in thy heart and in thy mouth, 
and this is the word of faith, which we preach.' Krom what is above said, 
larettethus: 

"The principal rale of Chrisliani under the gospel, is not an outward ' 
letter, nor law outwardly written and delivered, but on inward ipiritu- ' 
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al law engraven in the heart, the law of the spirit of life, tiie word that 
is nieh in the heart and in the mouth, fiut 

^* The letter of the Scripture is outward, of itself a dead thing, a mere 
declaration of good things, but not the things themselves. 

** Therefore it is not, nor can be the chief or principal rule of Chris- 
tians." 

Also, page 292: ^ And because the spirit of God is the fountain of all 
truth and sound i*eason, therefore we have well said, that it cannot contra- 
dict either the testimony of the Scripture^ nor right reason: yet fas the pro- 
position itself concludeth, to whose last part I now come,) it will not vrom. 
thence follow, that these divine revelations are to be subjected to the exami- 
nation either of the outward testimony. of Scripture, or of the human or 
natural reason of man, as to a more noble and certain rule and touchstone; 
for the divine revelation and inward illumination is that which is evident of 
itself; forcing the well-disposed understanding, and irresistibly moving it, 
to assent by its own evidence and clearness, even as the common principles 
of natural truths do bow the mind to a natural assent" 

Page 293: ^* We then trust to and confide in this spirit, because we know 
and certainly believe, that it can only lead us aright, and never mislead us: 
and from this certain confidence it is that we affirm, that no relation coming 
from it can ever contradict the Scripture's testimony, nor right reason. Not 
as making this a more certain rule to ourselves^ but as condescending to 
stichj who not discerning the revelation of the spirit, as they proceed purelj 
from God, will try them by these msdiwm^$ yet those that nave the spiritual 
senses^ and can savour the things of the spirit^ as it were in prima instantiOf 
i. e. at first blush, can discern them unthout, or before they apply them either 
to Scripture or reason. Just as a good astronomer can calculate an eclipse 
infallibly, by which he can conclude, (if the order of nature continue, and 
some stranse and unnatural revolution intervene not,) there will be an 
eclipse of the sun or moon such a day and such an hour; yet can he not 
persuade an ignorant rustic of this until he visibly see it. So also a mathe- 
matician can mfallibly know by the rules of art, that the three angles of a 
right angled triangle are equal to two right angles; yea, can know them more 
certainly, than any man by measure. And some geometrical demonstrations 
are by all acknowledged to be infallible; which can be scarcely decerned or 
proved by the senses: yet if a geometer be at the pains to certify sMfc ignorant 
man concerning the certainty of this art, by condescending to measure it, 
and make it obvious to his senses, it will not thence follow, that that mea- 
suring is so certain, as the demonstration itself; or that the demonstration 
would be uncertain without it." 

And page 276: "This knowledge then, of Christ, which is not bv the 
revelation of his own spirit in the heart, is no more properly the knowledge 
of Christ than the prattling of a parrot, which has been taught a few words, 
may be said to be the voice of a man. For as that or some other bird may 
be taught to sound and utter forth a rational sentence, as it hath learned it 
by the outward ear, and not from any living principle of reason actuating it; 
80, just such is that knowledge of the things of God, which the natural and 
carnal man hath gathered from the words or writings of spiritual men, 
which are not true to him, because conceived in the natural spirit, and so 
brought forth by the wrong organ, and not proceeding from the spiritual 
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Jirinciple; no more than the words or a mau acquired by art, and brought 
cirth by the mouth of a bird, not proceeding from a rational principle, are 
true with respect to the bird that utters them. Wlierefore from this scrip- 
ture I ehuU furtlier add this argument: 

- " If no man can say Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost, then no 
man can know Jesus to be the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost But 
" The first is true: therefore the second." 

* 1 refer the eentlemen, also, to page C3 3, of the same book: "That the 
books of the old and new testament are called tlie* Scripture by way of em- 
iaency, we deny not, (although the ij^e is giYen at times to otiier wnt- 
ines,) nor does this refute G. K.'s translBtion ot that scripture, £ Tim. iii. 
I^ which is confirmed by the Syriac, which hath it thusj 'In Scriptuta 
enim, qua: per spiritum scripta est) utilitas est ad doctrinan,' &c. J. e< 

* For in the Scripture ^vhich is written by the spirit, there is profit.' But 
their reason from the conjunction ' and,' is both foolish and blasphemous. 
For if the words be rendered thus, ' all Scripture given by inspiration is and 
profitable,' it h no more nonsense than divers other places in the Sripture, 
where the conjunction ' and' seeroetli to be redundant. As in that place, 
Jobviii.SS, where the Greek hath it thus, ti >a^x" ''"*•, 'i '''i ^ " f"' '< '- 
' The beginning (or from the beginning,) the same which and (or also) I 
speak unto you.' Now if the conjunction ' and' render not tliis place non- 
sense, no more doth it render that in Timothy. But the students' igno- 
rance renders them rather blasphemers, and their arguments blasphemous 
against the words of Christ. Moreover the conjunction i^ may stcni^ a 
■trone affirmation, (as to say; even, truly, indeed), as both our hognsh 
translation hath it. Job viii. 25, and Schrevelius in his Greek Lexicon doth 
render it And thus the words have good sense, 'All Scripture (or writ- 
ia^givfn by inspiratimi, is even (or indeed) profitable.' And whereas they 
■ay, ' None but a Quaker or jesuit would so interpret the place,' they de- 
clare their malice and ignorance. For William Tindall, that famous pro- 
testant martyr, in his translation of the bible, (for which the papists burnt 
him,) did translate it as G. K. doth; whom we think Uie students dare not 
accuse as a Jesuit That he was a Quaker, in so far as he held divers of our 
principles condemned by the students we shall not deny. As for us, we blesa 
the Lord, our faith stands not on such a small nicety as the want of an * is.* 
or the redundancy of an 'and;' let them look to that whose faitk knoweth 
no other foHndaiion but Iht Utter. It doth nothing hurt our faith, nor leisea 
the due esteem of the Scripture to us, if peradveoture an ' is' has been lost, 
or an 'and' hath crept into the text since the original copies were loflt. 
This we know and can prove, that the Scripture cannot profit any man to 
satvation without the illumination or inspiration of tlie spirit : which is both 
effective and objecdve. 

And in pages 302, 303, he says: "Lastly. That cannot be the only, 
principal, nor chief rule, which dotli oot universally reach every individual 
^at needeth it, to produce the necessary eSect; and from the use of which, 
(either by some innocent and sinless defect, or natural, yet harmless and 
Mameless imperfection,) many, (who are within the compass of tlie visible 
church, and may, witltout absunlity, yen, with great probability be account- 
ed of the elect,) arc necessarily excluded, and Uiat either wholly, or tt 
least from tlie immediate use thereof. But it so falls out frequently con- 
cerning the Scriptures in the case of deaf people, children, and idioU, who 
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can by no means liave the benefit of the Scriptures; shall we then affinUf 
that thej are without axij rule to Grod-ward? or that they are all damned? 
As such an opinion is in itself very absurd and inconsistent, both with the 
justice and mercy of God; so I know no sound reason can be alleged for it 
M0W9 if we may suppose any such to be under the new covenant dispensa- 
tiouy (as I know none will deny but that we may suppose it without any ab- 
surdity,) we cannot suppose them without some ruie and means of know- 
ledge, seeing it is expressly affirmed, < They shall all be taudit of Grod,' 
John vi. 45. < And they shall all know me from the least to me greatest,' 
Heb. viii. 11. 

" But, secondly, though we were rid of this difficulty, how many illiterate^ 
and yet good men are there in the church of God, who cannot read a letter 
in their own mother tongue? which imperfection, though it be inconvenient^ 
I cannot tell whether we may safely affirm it to be sinful. These can Imve 
no immediate knowledge of the rule of their faith: so their faith must needs 
depend upon the credit of other men's reading or relating it unto them; 
where either the altering, adding, or omitting of a little word may be a 
foundation in the poor hearer of a very dangerous mistake, whereby he may 
either continue in an ini(]^uity isnorantly, or believe a lie confidently. As 
for example: the papists m all £eir catechisms and public exercises of exa- 
mination, towards the people, have boldly cut away the second command, 
because it seems so expressly to hit against their adoration and use of images; 
whereas many of these people, in whom, by this omission, this false opinion 
is fostered, are under a simple impossibility, or at least a very great diffi- 
culty to be outwardly informed of this abuse. But further; suppose all could 
read the Scriptures in their own language, where is tiiere one of a thousand, 
that hath that thorough knowledge of the original languages in which they 
were written, so as in that respect immediately to receive the benefit of 
them? Must not all these here depend upon the honesty and faithfulness of 
the interpreters? Which how uncertain it is for a man to build his faith upon, 
the many corrections, amendments, and various essays which, even among 
Protestants, have been used, (whereof the latter hath constantly blamed and 
corrected the former, as guilty of defects and errors,) do sufficiently declare: 
and that even the last translations in the vulgar languages need to be cor- 
rected, (as I could prove at large, were it proper in this place,) learned men 
do confess. But last of all, there is no less difficulty occurs even to those 
skilled in the original languages, who cannot so immediately receive the 
mind of the authors in these writings, as that their faith doth not at least 
obliquely depend upon the honesty and credit of the transcribers, since the 
original copies are granted by all not to be now extant. Of which trans- 
cribers, Jerome in nis time complained, saying, ' that they wrote not what 
they found, but what they understood. ' " 

"And the many various lections in divers copies of the Greek, and the 
great alterations among the fathers of the first three centuries, (who had 
greater opportunity to be better informed than we can now lay claim to, ) 
concerning the books to be admitted or rejected, as above is observed; 1 
say, all these, and much more which might be alleged, puts the minds even 
of the learned into infinite doubts, scruples, and inextricable dimities. 
Whence we may very safely conclude, that Jesus Christ, who promised to 
be always with his children, to lead them into all truth, to guard them against 
the devices of the enemy, and to establish their faith upon an immoveable 



rock, left them not to be priocipallj ruled bj tbat which woi iubjecl in 
iiaelfiamany uncertatntiea : and, therefore, he gave thera his spirit, as their 
principal guide, ivluch neither moths nor time can wear out, nor transcriben 
nor translators corrupt; which none arc so young, none so illiterate, none in 
so remote a place, but they may come to be reached and rightly informed 
by it 

" Through and by the clearness, which that spirit gives ub, it ia, that we 
are only best rid ofthose difhculties, that occur to ua concerning the Scrip- 
tures: the real and undoubted experience whereof I myself have been a 
witness of, with great admiration of the love of God to his children in these 
latter days. For I have known some of my friends, who profess the same 
faith witii mc, faithful servants of the most high God, and tull of the divine 
knowledge of his truth, as it was immediately and inwardly revealed to 
them by the spirit from a true and living experience, who not only were 
ignoi-ant of the Greek and Hebrew, but even some of them could not read 
their own vulgar language; who being pressed by their adversaries with 
some citations out of the English translation, and finding them to disagree 
with the manifeslalion of tntth in their own hearU, have boldly affirmed, 
7^e spirit of God never said so; and that U teas certainly wrong: for they 
did not believe that any of the holy prophets or apostles had ever written 
80, Which, when I on this account senously examined, I really found to 
be errors and corruptions of the translators; who, (as in most translations, J 
do not so much give us the genuine signification of the words, as strain them 
to express that which comes nearest with that ojnnion and notion they hare 
of truth." 
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